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Julien Vrydagh 
1 Citizens’ assemblies: An introduction 


Abstract: Citizens’ assemblies are advanced as one promising institutional solution to 
tackle some of the challenges facing representative democracies. The introduction to 
the Handbook offers a definition of citizens’ assembly, which is understood as a partic- 
ipatory institution that brings together an inclusive group of lay citizens who engage in 
a deliberation on a public issue so as to exert a public influence. Such understanding 
differs from the western-centric and stricter approach to deliberative mini-publics, al- 
lowing a broader and more inclusive examination of the global practice of citizens’ as- 
semblies. The three core principles that underpin citizens’ assemblies — deliberation, 
inclusion and public influence — and the ways in which each principle is embodied 
by the design features is then presented. The introductory chapter concludes with an 
overview of the structure of the Handbook and a brief description of each contribution. 


Keywords: Citizens’ assemblies, mini-publics, deliberative democracy, participatory de- 
mocracy, deliberation, inclusion, public influence, sortition, citizens, public participa- 
tion 


1.1 The crisis of democracy and the rise of citizens’ 
assemblies 


Representative democracies are facing a series of serious challenges. Citizens feel in- 
creasingly more disconnected from their elected representatives, resulting in a broad 
distrust of public institutions, political parties and politicians (Dalton 2004, 2013). 
The foundations of representative democracies are undermined by a decline in elector- 
al turnout and membership in traditional mobilization organizations such as political 
parties and unions (Mair 2013; Papadopoulos 2013). The augmentation of polarization 
further makes it increasingly difficult to adopt policies that receive public support be- 
yond partisan lines. The idea of democracy itself is being challenged by illiberal and 
authoritarian threats, such as the rise of illiberal democracies (e.g., Hungary, Poland 
or Turkey) and leaders (e.g., Donald Trump, Narendra Modi or Jair Bolsonaro), and 
the direct attacks from authoritarian regimes (e.g., Russia or China) that seek to dis- 
credit democracy in order to legitimize its own rule. The concept of democracy has 
room for various interpretations (Held 2006), therewith implying that the realization 
of democracy is a never-ending project that is constantly in crisis (Ercan and Gagnon 
2014; Rosanvallon 2000) and subjected to the criticisms of theorists (for an overview, 
see Merkel 2014). In this turbulent time, many people seek to address these democratic 
challenges with various solutions. Chief among them is greater citizen involvement in 
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political decision-making. Increasing the participation of citizens through democratic 
innovations and other participatory governance schemes is expected to generate multi- 
ple benefits that can help improve democracy and offer a response to the aforemen- 
tioned issues (Elstub and Escobar 2019; Smith 2009). 

Among various participatory processes, so-called citizens’ assemblies (CAs) have 
been set up in many places across the world. CAs have become a popular institutional 
solution to address a series of symptoms of the democratic crisis. Their implementation 
in the past decade has mushroomed (Paulis et al. 2021) to the point that the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) describes their proliferation 
as a “deliberative wave” (OECD 2020). The French Climate Convention epitomizes their 
increasing political presence: the head of a major international power, President Em- 
manuel Macron, convened a CA to elaborate the national climate plan. Supranational 
institutions are relying on CAs as well: the European Commission recently implement- 
ed a large-scale CA to discuss the future of the European Union, while 100 citizens 
worldwide took part in a Global Assembly to deliberate on climate and the ecological 
crisis ahead of the 2021 United Nations Climate Change Conference. Likewise, scholars 
have devoted increasingly more attention to CAs, as illustrated by the proliferation of 
scientific publications (Jacquet and van der Does 2021b). 

The increasing popularity and political implementation of CAs calls for a holistic 
reflection and evaluation of origins, current uses, and future directions. Most of the 
academic literature on CAs stems from the subfields of democratic innovations and de- 
liberative democracy. In the literature on democratic innovations, CAs are described as 
one of the most sophisticated institutions to involve citizens thanks to the provision of 
balanced information before and during the process, the structured process of deliber- 
ation which allows all participants to express themselves, and the specific attention to 
the inclusion of a diverse group of lay citizens. As a result, CAs are expected in theory 
to draw a unique picture of what the whole citizenry thinks about a public issue were 
it to have the time to deliberate on the matter In the literature on deliberative democ- 
racy, CAs were initially seen as the way to realize deliberative democracy in the sense 
that researchers used them as a social experiment to assess whether citizens were able 
to deliberate and to identify the conditions enabling them to do so. The assumptions 
from both subfields are however being challenged internally and in other social sci- 
ence fields. Empirical examples of CA show its shortcomings in generating large- 
scale political changes and addressing other societal issues such as populism, climate 
change, or post-truth thinking. Increasing implementation and visibility put a public 
spotlight on CAs, but many questions remain unanswered or less accessible to a 
non-academic readership. This Handbook seeks to address the profusion of questions 
that emerge from the scientific and societal debate about the potential and limits of 
CAs with a target audience that extends beyond scholars of deliberative democracy 
and democratic innovations. In the following section, I define the concept of CAs, pre- 
senting their core principles and how their design features aim to realize them in prac- 
tice, before presenting an overview of the 28 chapters that compose this Handbook. 
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1.2 Definition 


We understand citizens’ assembly as a generic term for all participatory institutions 
which brings together an inclusive group of lay citizens who deliberate together on 
a public issue so as to exert a public influence. CA may seem to be an odd terminology 
for many scholars, as the scientific literature commonly uses the term deliberative 
mini-publics (Curato et al., 2021; Grönlund, Bachtiger and Setälä 2014; Smith 2009). 
There are several reasons behind this editorial choice. First, we want to depart from 
the term “deliberative mini-public” because it is academic jargon and has not (yet?) 
reached the broader public. We speculate with confidence that most researchers use 
an alternative terminology to describe their work on mini-publics to people external 
to their scientific community. Accordingly, all large surveys polling the public about de- 
liberative mini-publics use a different term, such as a citizens’ meeting (Bedock and 
Pilet 2020), citizens’ forum (Goldberg and Bachtiger 2022), citizens’ panels and even 
“a legislative chamber composed of randomly selected citizens” (Jacquet, Niessen 
and Reuchamps 2022). 

One issue with this parlance is that it projects the image of a mini-public as both a 
new institutional invention and a Western phenomenon. This projection is problematic 
for at least two reasons. It first suggests that the Western mini-publics, created by Ned 
Crosby and Pieter Dienel, were the pioneering participatory institutions that successful- 
ly brought together a diverse group of citizens to deliberate on a public issue. This be- 
lief boils down to reinventing the wheel: while Dienel and Crosby may indeed be the 
first to implement mini-publics in the West, this perspective overleaps their older the- 
oretical and practical origins. It is sometimes assumed that CAs come from the ancient 
democratic city of Athens due to the conflation with civic sortition (Van Reybrouck 
2016; for a discussion of the different understandings of democracy behind civic sorti- 
tion and CAs, see Sintomer 2018). John Keane (2009: 107-123) however challenges this 
theory as he argues that prototypes existed in the cities of Syria-Mesopotamia, long be- 
fore this participatory invention was imported to Greece by the Phoenicians. Similarly, 
Parthasarathy and Rao (2018: 808-809) highlight the resemblance of CAs to Mohandas 
Gandhi’s (1963) concept of a panchayat raj, wherein participants engaged in a cooper- 
ative discussion among equal citizens (Mantena 2012), and provides the example of the 
Indian state of Uttar Pradesh which instituted a deliberative assembly in 1947, the gaon 
sabha (Parthasarathy and Rao 2018: 809). We hence opt for the term Citizens’ Assembly 
because it not only has greater resonance among a nonacademic readership but also 
because it opens the discussion to include new, non-western perspectives and studies 
on CAs. 

This editorial choice compels us to clarify our generic definition of CAs regarding 
the scientific literature, which understands CA as a specific type of deliberative mini- 
public that involves a lengthy process (over a series of weekends) gathering at least a 
hundred randomly selected citizens and producing detailed policy recommendations 
(Elstub 2014; Setälä and Smith 2018). Scholars distinguish the CA-model from others be- 
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cause it involves a larger number of citizens who receive more time to delve into a 
topic. Such CAs are therefore commonly implemented to deal with salient and impor- 
tant public issues, such as the constitution (Farrell and Suiter 2019; Reuchamps and 
Suiter 2016), electoral reform (Smith 2009; Warren and Pearse 2008), or climate change 
(Courant 2020; Elstub et al. 2021). This Handbook deviates from a model-based approach 
to deliberative mini-publics that often seek to differentiate them into typologies. Each 
model of deliberative mini-public indeed tends to be associated with the inventor of a 
specific design, such as the Deliberative Poll with James Fishkin, the Planning Cell with 
Pieter Dienel, the Citizens’ Jury with Ned Crosby and the Consensus Conference with 
the Danish Board of Technology (Elstub 2014; Setälä and Smith 2018). The corollary 
of these canonical approaches is that the theoretical design characteristics of the mod- 
els often overlap, while their implementation in practice often diverges from the initial 
theoretical model (see for instance Vrydagh et al. 2020). And when one seeks to cate- 
gorize the actual diversity of designs into a typology, they end up with a dozen different 
models (OECD 2020: 33-60). Opting for a CA terminology hence enables us to not only 
reach a broader public but also to go beyond a more orthodox definitional approach 
and understanding of deliberative mini-publics. 


1.3 The three core principles of citizens’ assemblies 


A CA is a participatory institution which brings together an inclusive group of lay citi- 
zens to engage in deliberation on a public issue so as to exert a public influence. CAs 
hence rely on three core principles: deliberation, inclusion and public influence. We 
briefly describe the substance of each, before presenting how the design features of 
CAs seek to realize them in practice, allowing us to set the conceptual contours of 
the definition of CA used in this Handbook. 


1.3.1 Deliberation 


The participants of a CA engage in a deliberation on a public issue. Deliberation can be 
minimally understood as “mutual communication that involves weighing and reflecting 
on preferences, values and interests regarding matters of common concern” (Bachtiger 
et al. 2018: 2). This form of communication differs from others, like debating, negotiat- 
ing, or conversing, because it involves mutual reason-giving and reciprocity. The former 
refers to the exchange of reasons, which seeks to change judgements, preferences, and 
views of participants through persuasions instead of coercion, manipulation, or decep- 
tion (Bachtiger and Parkinson 2019: 2; Dryzek 2002: 1). Reciprocity — i.e., mutual re- 
spect — means that participants must respect the views and the right of others to de- 
liberate and be open-minded when considering the merits in the others’ views 
(Bachtiger and Parkinson 2019: 22; Gutmann and Thompson 1998; Mansbridge et 
al. 2010). It hence implies that participants adopt a deliberative stance, that is “a rela- 
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tion to others as equals engaged in the mutual exchange of reasons oriented as if to 
reaching a shared practical judgement” (Owen and Smith 2015: 228). 

This communicative action lies at the roots of the broader theoretical paradigm of 
deliberative democracy. According to Floridia (2017), the theory of deliberative democ- 
racy is the result of a dialogue among various approaches to philosophy (Cohen 1989; 
Manin 1987), laws and constitutions (Bessette 1980; Habermas 2015; Sunstein 1985), so- 
cial theory (Elster 1986) and political theory and science (Dryzek 1994; Fishkin 1991; 
Mansbridge 1983). We can summarize the main distinctive contribution of deliberative 
democracy using Simone Chambers’ definition (2003: 308), for whom deliberative de- 
mocracy is a “talk-centric” approach to democracy that replaces the traditional and 
widespread “vote-centric” perspective: “Voting-centric views see democracy as the 
arena in which fixed preferences and interests compete via fair mechanisms of aggre- 
gation. In contrast, deliberative democracy focuses on the communicative processes of 
opinion and will-formation that precede voting”. In other words, the purpose of delib- 
eration is to form a collective will, considering the various solutions and weighing the 
pros and cons of each, before making a decision about one of them (Manin 1987: 345). 

Deliberating prior to deciding confers many benefits. It can for example improve 
the epistemic credentials of decisions: through the exchange of arguments, participants 
can broaden their perspectives, understand the rationale of others, and identify poten- 
tial flaws or particular interests (Bachtiger and Parkinson 2019: 2; Manin 1987: 351-355). 
Most notably, deliberation holds the potential to increase the legitimacy of public deci- 
sions. For deliberative democrats, a law is legitimate to the extent that it is the result of 
democratic deliberation, which implies that all citizens and points of view affected by 
that law can participate in the deliberation and receive an equal consideration and are 
freely compared (Floridia 2017: 108; Habermas 2015; Manin 1987). The theory of delib- 
erative democracy is essential to understand the more recent creation, development, 
and functions of CAs. These were for a time commonly conceived as a micro strategy 
for testing and realizing deliberative democracy (Elstub, Ercan and Mendonça 2016; 
Hendriks 2006; see also Nielsen and Sorensen, in this Handbook), although it has 
now changed. Following the systemic turn to deliberation (Dryzek 2010; Mansbridge 
et al. 2012), scholars now tend to highlight CAs’ contributions to the broader delibera- 
tive system (see the contributions by Lacelle-Webster and Warren; Roundtree and Cu- 
rato; Goldberg in this Handbook). 

CAs possess a series of design features to ensure their deliberative character First, 
deliberation must be inclusive, that is making sure that everyone participating has the 
effective opportunity of expressing her opinions, values, and preferences. This not only 
requires that deliberation must engage a diverse group of citizens (see below), but that 
everyone at the table has an equal opportunity to participate. As Curato, Hammond 
and Min point out, “getting a seat at the table is vastly different from having a voice 
at the table” (2019: 68). Research has shown that some citizen groups are less likely 
to participate in a deliberation — for instance, women, people with lower income or 
lower formal education, ethnic minorities — while other groups tend to dominate the 
discussion — for instance, male, people with higher income and formal education (Car- 
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pini, Cook and Jacobs 2004; Karpowitz, Mendelberg and Shaker 2012; Lupia and Norton 
2017). An essential design feature of CA is the facilitation, which ensures that everyone 
receives an equal opportunity to express themselves, and that each voice is equally re- 
spected. Facilitation is a delicate task, as it must spot the subtle and implicit ways 
through which inequalities occur and distort genuine deliberation (Curato et al. 2021: 
62-63; Landwehr 2014). Inclusion also involves allowing a wide range of expression 
styles, so that everyone feels it is legitimate to participate (Curato et al. 2021), thereby 
broadening the scope of deliberation beyond the Habermasian ideal of rational dis- 
course (Bachtiger et al. 2010; Young 2000). Another important design characteristic is 
the provision of information: participants in a CA should receive information so as 
to inform their deliberation, stimulate the production of informed judgement and con- 
sidered reflection, and to compensate for some internal qualities among participants 
(Curato et al. 2021: 71-72; Drury et al. 2021). Information provision can take different 
forms, from information booklets distributed before a CA, to hearings of experts, stake- 
holders, and advocates. 


1.3.2 Inclusion 


CAs seek to create the ideal conditions for a deliberative democracy, which implies that 
the diversity of its participants mirrors the heterogeneity of the broader population. As 
Dryzek (2009: 1382) famously argued: “without inclusiveness, there may be deliberation 
but not deliberative democracy”. Ideally, all citizens affected by a public decision 
should have the equal opportunity of providing input to collective decision-making 
to ensure that the public decision is seen as legitimate (Dryzek 2010; Goodin 2007; 
Manin 1987). Inclusion is however constrained by the impossibility of realizing simul- 
taneously the three principles of political equality, deliberation, and mass participation 
(Fishkin 2018, 2020). Typically, institutions that combine political equality with mass 
participation fail to be deliberative, for example elections. Alternatively, deliberation 
and mass participation are likely to result in an unequal involvement of citizens in de- 
liberation. The final configuration with political equality and deliberation, incarnated 
by CAs, fails to realize mass participation because deliberation requires small groups 
in order to be effective (for an institutional proposal to solve this issue, see Ackerman 
and Fishkin 2004). Inclusion is moreover difficult to realize in practice because power 
is unequally distributed among citizens. Political participation is indeed determined by 
income, wealth, and education and other attributes (Gallego 2015; Verba, Nie and Kim 
1978). These factors correlate with who participates not only in elections but also in 
other ad hoc participatory processes that rely on self-selection, such as participatory 
budgeting, referenda, or public hearings. As Smith (2009: 15; see also 163-169) points 
out, “the widely held concern among democratic theorists is that extending opportuni- 
ties for citizen participation in the political process will simply reinforce and amplify 
the existing differentials of power and influence within society”. CAs are attractive be- 
cause they ensure a certain degree of political equality in the deliberation, an achieve- 
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ment that no other participatory institutions have yet equalled. By gathering a group of 
diverse citizens, CAs help to artificially repair the unequal distribution of power and 
voices in representative democracy (Curato, Hammond and Min 2019; see also the 
chapter by Vandamme in this Handbook). The design of CAs seeks to realize inclusion 
by addressing the inequality of power through different design features, both through 
the aforementioned structured deliberation and its selection procedure. 

Ryan and Smith’s (2014) definitional work on CAs provides a great typology to pre- 
sent the three main approaches to selection procedures and how these aim to realize 
inclusion. A stricter and more orthodox approach implies that CA participants must 
precisely mirror the demographics of the broader population. Stemming from the 
work of James Fishkin on his deliberative polls (2011), CAs are supposed to create “de- 
liberative microcosms”, which are legitimate to the extent that they are statistically 
representative of the broader public. He conceives his deliberative polls as a survey 
that reveals “what the public would think, had it better opportunity to consider the 
question at issue (Fishkin 1997: 162). Such a CA model must thus achieve the same 
standards as a survey or a poll, because the legitimacy of its results depends on the 
inferences we can draw from the broader population. It therefore implies that their 
democratic credentials rely on a “pure” sortition, without the use of quotas or targeted 
recruitment (see below) of a group of lay citizens large enough to be statistically rep- 
resentative of the relevant population. Pure random sampling is essential because it 
enacts the principle of equality that “gives the same probability of being included in 
the sample” (Curato et al. 2021: 39). This more restrictive approach to selection has how- 
ever been criticized because it dismisses the added value of quasi-random sampling 
techniques, and it repudiates any CAs that are not large enough to uphold the criteria 
of statistical representativeness. Nevertheless, if CAs were supposed to meet the stand- 
ards of statistical validity, they should contain at least 1,000 participants. The large 
number of participants in practice (between 100 and 500) puts a strain on the quality 
of deliberation, which is difficult to organize in practice for so many participants (Cu- 
rato et al. 2021: 39) and results in costly short deliberation meetings (Elstub 2014). 

Scholars have therefore advocated for an alternative approach to select a diverse 
group of lay citizens. Goodin and Dryzek (2006: 220) famously argued that CAs are 
“sroups small enough to be genuinely deliberative, and representative enough to be 
genuinely democratic (though rarely will they meet standards of statistical representa- 
tiveness, and they are never representative in the electoral sense)”. This definition ad- 
justs the principle of representativeness so that it needs not only to be realized in a 
statistical sense but instead representative of the diversity of the broader population. 
As Ryan and Smith (2014: 20) summarize: “the primary aim is clearly to engage an in- 
clusive subgroup of participants from the affected population, from which no social 
group or perspective, particularly those who are traditional politically marginalized, 
is excluded”. CAs can thus convene smaller groups of lay citizens, as long as all perspec- 
tives from the affected population are included. Departing from the demanding statis- 
tical representativeness, CAs can rely on stratified random sampling and targeted mo- 
bilization strategies to make sure that all groups are represented. The former implies 
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that CA designers use various socio-demographic, geographic, and political criteria (Cu- 
rato et al. 2021: 39-41; Dryzek and Niemeyer 2008). The sortition thus commonly fol- 
lows a two-stage process (OECD 2020; for a detailed description of the procedure, see 
Curato et al. 2021: 41-46): the CA organizers first send a bulk of invitations to randomly 
selected citizens. They next use a stratified random sampling to select the participants 
from the citizens who accepted the invitations. In addition, since some groups remain 
difficult to reach through the communication channels commonly used (letters, tele- 
phone, door-to-door), organizers sometimes employ targeted mobilization strategies, 
like the British Columbia Citizens’ Assembly which recruited two representatives 
from aboriginal communities (Smith 2009: 81). 

CAs can finally rely on an open self-selection to convene a diverse group of citizens. 
In theory, allowing entry to all is likely to reproduce the inequality of political partic- 
ipation but CA designers can actively seek to advertise and recruit among the more po- 
litically marginalized groups. Including open selection for CAs departs from most def- 
initions in the literature, which conceive near-random selection as a distinctive feature 
of CAs (Ryan and Smith 2014; Setälä and Smith 2018). In line with Curato et al. (2021: 
3-4), we do not wish to be prescriptive, so that we allow CAs that “may need a little 
tweaking in design to suit local contexts”. Loosening this criterion allows us to consider 
more unconventional cases of CAs that do not use civic sortition but still feature a 
group of lay citizens representing different viewpoints that deliberate together on a 
public issue. In so doing, we want to go beyond a Western-centric approach to CAs 
and to open the research agenda to include cases with inventive designs, such as the 
National Public Policy Conferences in Brazil (Pogrebinschi and Ryan 2018) or the 
world’s largest deliberative assembly ever seen, the Gram Sabha in India (Parthasara- 
thy and Rao 2018; Singh 2002); or in peculiar contexts, like in authoritarian regimes (see 
the chapters respectively by He and by Chaguaceda and Peña Barrios, in this Hand- 
book). We should finally mention that the selection procedure is not the only way of 
ensuring the principle of inclusion. Besides inclusion within deliberation, various 
mechanisms have been implemented to increase the response rate from groups that 
are more difficult to reach. For instance, CA organizers commonly cover the travel 
and accommodation expenses of participants and offer supporting infrastructures, 
such as childcare. We also increasingly witness the use of various financial incentives, 
which are intended to attract individuals with lower incomes. 


1.3.3 Public influence 


CAs must be consequential in the sense that deliberation should result in some public 
influence. Public influence can refer to any effects a CA has on the public. So far, the 
theory has mainly focused on contributions to policymaking, mainly regarding how 
CA recommendations help policymakers adopt more informed and responsive deci- 
sions (Grönlund, Bachtiger and Setälä 2014; Setälä 2017). The rationale behind influenc- 
ing policymaking consists of the need for a CA to see some of its deliberative outcome 
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translated into public decisions. Like any participatory processes, citizen participation 
should result in some effects on decision-making (Rowe and Frewer 2000; Smith 2009: 
22-23); otherwise it dissolves into tokenism and leads to the frustration of its partici- 
pants (Fernandez-Martinez, Garcia-Espin and Jiménez-Sanchez 2020; Pateman 2012). It 
is moreover a basic question of respecting the engagement of the participating citizens 
who have devoted time and energy to deliberation during evenings and weekends. Em- 
pirical studies indeed show that citizens deem it to be important for CAs to impact pub- 
lic decisions if they want to participate or perceive the process as legitimate (Germann, 
Marien and Muradova 2021; Gundelach, Buser and Kübler 2017; Jacquet 2017). Their in- 
consequentiality also questions their raison d’étre: CAs are in principle used to enhance 
“the democratic legitimacy of the political decision-making process” (Setala and Smith 
2018: 306), a contribution that can only be realized if the outcome of deliberation is to 
some extent integrated in public decisions. 

Given little or no impact of many CAs in practice, some scholars have formulated 
theoretical proposals to give decision-making authority to CAs (Courant 2022; Gastil and 
Wright 2019; Landemore 2020). Nevertheless, over the past decade many theoretical es- 
says have advocated for examining and assessing broader public contributions, mainly 
as a result of the systematic turn to deliberation (Dryzek 2010; Mansbridge et al. 2012) 
and Cristina Lafont’s argument against the use of CAs as a shortcut to public deliber- 
ation (2015 2019). Deliberative democrats argue that CAs should primarily aim to im- 
prove public deliberation, distil reasoned and informed arguments among the citizen- 
ry, build the deliberative capacity of the system and foster a macro-deliberative culture 
(Böker 2017, Dryzek 2017; Niemeyer 2014; Rountree and Curato, in this Handbook). 
Other scholars have also highlighted the long-term effects of CAs on the institutional 
culture of public institutions or have considered the extent to which recommendations 
made in CAs are taken up in political debates (Jacquet and van der Does 2021a; Minsart 
and Jacquet, in this Handbook). We can also mention the more subtle political influen- 
ces, such as when a CA weakens or strengthens the political positions of actors involved 
in policymaking, thereby shaping indirectly the final public decision (Michels and Bin- 
nema 2019: 753-754; Vrydagh 2022: 82). All of these views either seek to replace the con- 
ception of CAs as consultative processes for policymaking with a deliberative purpose, 
or to encourage a broader understanding of the effects of CAs on policymaking and pol- 
itics. Yet, all in all, we should not lose sight of two facts. First, most CAs in practice are 
still implemented as a consultative institution for policymaking (OECD 2020; Paulis et 
al. 2021) and only several instances target the broader citizenry or the public debate 
(Gastil, Richards & Knobloch 2014; Stojanovi¢, in this Handbook). Second, these kinds 
of public influences should ultimately result in some impact on public decisions and 
policies as well. For instance, when a CA is implemented to spread reasoned arguments 
among the citizenry, it is with the hope that the more informed public deliberation in- 
fluences, in turn, public decisions considering that a deliberative system ought to be 
consequential (Curato, Hammond and Min 2019: 5; Dryzek 2009; Mansbridge et 
al. 2012). 
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CAs are mainly designed in a way that allows for deliberation to produce some tan- 
gible results for the public. The deliberative process is thus result-oriented, meaning 
that after allowing all participants to share their views, the group must seek to formu- 
late a collective judgement on a question (Curato et al. 2021; Landwehr 2014). The pro- 
vision of information also enables participants to make recommendations that take 
into account the various legal and substantive factors that constrain decision-makers. 
The outcome of deliberation aims to form an informed collective will, which was ini- 
tially often intended to be based on consensus. Yet, more recent theoretical and empir- 
ical accounts of deliberation and decision-making procedures point out the risk for 
consensus-seeking deliberation to end up in anodyne outcomes that favour the status 
quo (Curato et al. 2021: 93-94). CA procedures for collective decision-making therefore 
often consist of voting procedures allowing participants to support or oppose the rec- 
ommendations and ideas resulting from deliberation. Minority views are also integrat- 
ed in the description of the collective will. The outcome can thus take various forms in 
practice. Many end up with a series of recommendations on public policy, which entail 
abstract or concrete proposals for policymaking, as well as a description of the reason- 
ing that led to such recommendations. CAs can also feature the results of a survey of its 
participants: they commonly measure the epistemic transformation, showing how par- 
ticipants have changed their opinions on the question thanks to the deliberative expe- 
rience. A collective judgement is then compiled in an official public report, which is 
circulated among the broader public and policymakers. That report is the main chan- 
nel through which CAs pursue public influence (see Minsart and Jacquet, in this Hand- 
book), although media coverage (see Maia, in this Handbook) and the involvement of 
elected representatives (see Harris, Farrell and Suite in this Handbook) can also 
allow a CA to exert public influence. 


1.4 Structure of the Handbook 


The Handbook compiles a series of contributions that present a comprehensive and 
state-of-the-art overview of the ongoing scientific debate on CAs. In addition to review- 
ing the latest empirical findings and theoretical developments, it also features innova- 
tive and original pieces that tap into the insights from alternative scientific fields and 
explore innovative thinking about these deliberative processes. We hope that this Hand- 
book can serve as a resource to fuel, initiate, and shape an informed discussion about a 
participatory institution whose presence is growing worldwide. It is structured around 
four parts: (1) theoretical perspectives, (2) the uses of citizens’ assemblies, (3) assess- 
ment, and (4) different perceptions of citizens’ assemblies. 

The first part presents various theoretical perspectives on CAs. It starts with Mack- 
enzie’s discussion of how the concept of representation is articulated within CAs and 
how the representative mandates of its participants differ from the representation of 
other political actors in democratic systems. He argues that CAs should be evaluated 
with distinct standards. Vandamme’s contribution complements this discussion as he 
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reflects on the accountability of CAs and suggests different ways to maintain account- 
ability to the broader public. In the third chapter Cristina Lafont tackles the question of 
whether CAs have the authority to make binding decisions, adding to her previous the- 
oretical work on the topic (Lafont 2019) by proposing two implementation options for 
CAs that do not undermine the legitimacy of the democratic system. Brigitte Geissel 
next addresses the gap in the literature about the connections between CAs and deci- 
sion-making. Based on a literature review, she categorizes different types of realist and 
visionary connections. The following two chapters discuss the connections between CAs 
and the broader public sphere. John Rountree and Nicole Curato argue that CAs should 
primarily seek to influence public deliberation. Reviewing the empirical literature, 
they outline three ways through which CAs can foster deliberation in the public sphere: 
contribute to public deliberation, inviting it, or triggering meta-deliberation. In a sim- 
ilar vein, John Boswell, Carolyn Hendriks, and Selen Ercan propose implementing CAs 
so that they can help ‘mend’ the fabric of democracy by improving the democratic con- 
nections between people and the empowered spheres. The section concludes with two 
pieces that interrogate the strengths and weaknesses of CAs with different approaches. 
Antonin Lacelle-Webster and Mark Warren opt for a problem-based approach to de- 
mocracy to theorize the contributions of CAs in democratic systems and the authors 
analyse several sites where CAs could interact with other spaces, institutions, and dem- 
ocratic practices. Finally, Stephen Elstub and Zohreh Khoban present six prominent 
criticisms against CAs to which they answer by considering the configurations under 
which CAs can address these criticisms to produce democratic values. 

The following part consists of eight chapters that deal with the various uses and 
practices of CAs. Rasmus Ø. Nielsen and Eva Sørensen commence with a chronological 
literature review that discusses how CAs and other deliberative participatory processes 
are used and depicted in the light of the broader debate about the crisis of represen- 
tative democracy. The next duo with Sonia Bussu and Dannica Fleuf elaborate a the- 
oretical framework that distinguishes top-down from bottom-up CAs based on the ini- 
tiating actors, the process design, and normative values and the core aims. They next 
conduct a comparative analysis of ten cases before concluding with a broader reflec- 
tion advocating for a combination of both top-down and bottom-up CAs. The following 
two chapters delve into the internal dimension of CAs. First, Clodagh Harris, David Far- 
rell, and Jane Suiter offer the first scientific contribution on the use of mixed deliber- 
ative forums, which include both randomly selected lay citizens and elected represen- 
tatives. After defining this uncommon practice, they empirically analyse six cases that 
took place in Ireland, the United Kingdom, Belgium, and Finland, before discussing the 
risks of political domination by elected representatives. Next is Kei Nishiyama’s piece 
on the lack of inclusion of children in CAs, which stems from the use of voter lists to 
select participants and the implicit assumptions that children are incapable of deliber- 
ation. He opens the discussion about how children could still be included via four al- 
ternative routes: representation by adults, representation by children, consultative par- 
ticipation, and systemic inclusion. 
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The second part goes on with chapters that discuss the use of CA in specific con- 
texts, and it starts with Nenad Stojanović, whose contribution seeks to reconcile delib- 
erative and direct democracy by elaborating a conceptual roadmap to connect CAs and 
the various processes of direct democracy by empirically examining how the so-called 
“Oregon” or “Demoscan model” of CAs influence voters. Irena Fiket next dissects how 
various actors at the European and Global levels rely on CAs to address their lack of 
legitimacy and bridge the gap with citizens. After describing the multiple initiators be- 
hind these supranational CAs, she analyses different empirical cases to assess their ca- 
pacity to actually fulfil the intended democratic outcomes. We then find Louise Knops 
and Julien Vrydagh’s piece, which discusses the potential of CAs to deal with climate 
change. Adopting a problem-based approach to climate change, distinguishing its differ- 
ent problematic political dimensions, they discuss which contributions we can and can- 
not expect from climate assemblies. Finally, Armando Chaguaceda and Raudiel Pefia 
Barrios focus on an often-overlooked topic of the use of CAs in authoritarian regimes. 
They conduct a comparative analysis of the legal framework, institutions and processes 
of three cases of CAs at the local level in Cuba, Nicaragua, and Venezuela. They con- 
clude with a discussion of the logic of authoritarian participationism, and whether 
these deliberative processes lead to more democracy or authoritarianism. 

The assessment of CAs is the theme of the third part that comprises five chapters. 
Didier Caluwaerts and Min Reuchamps open it with a piece that designs a Citizen As- 
sembly Evaluation Survey (CAES), a practical methodological instrument to evaluate 
the process design integrity, the deliberative experience, the policy impact, and the 
transformative effects on the broader public. The following chapter written by Marina 
Lindell, anatomizes the internal effects of CAs, reviewing the literature to disentangle 
how various elements of a CA, such as the deliberation, the diversity of the group, or 
the expert evidence, affect the participating citizens. Whereas the literature has been 
prolific to look into the impact inside the process, little is known about how CAs influ- 
ence people who have not participated in the deliberation. Saskia Goldberg builds upon 
the few existing theoretical and empirical studies to offer an overview and develop an 
integrative framework to assess the effect of CAs on the population. On a similar ques- 
tion, Elisa Minsart and Vincent Jacquet look at the impact of CAs on policymaking. They 
conceptualize three sorts of impacts — the congruence between a CA recommendation 
and the public decision, consideration in the policymaking process, and structural 
changes — and propose different methods to measure each. Part 3 finishes with He’s 
chapter wherein he investigates the degree of empowerment of CAs in the context of 
the authoritarian regimes of China, Cuba, and Libya. He enquires into three conditions 
(leadership, ideology, and market development) that enable or constrain the empower- 
ment of CAs in these autocracies. 

The final part of the Handbook focuses on how CAs are perceived by different ac- 
tors and in different literature. David Talukder and Jean-Benoit Pilet begin with a chap- 
ter that analyses public support for the use of CAs. Relying on comparative survey data 
from 15 European countries, they examine overall support in the population as well as 
the factors that account for (lack of) support. Their findings reveal that the citizenry on 
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the whole does not want CAs to replace traditional elected assemblies. Levels of sup- 
port depend however on a series of factors, such as political dissatisfaction, political 
engagement, trust in politicians and fellow citizens, and the way a CA is institutional- 
ized. In the next chapter, Christoph Niessen looks into support from elected officials as 
he builds an innovative conceptual framework that explains whether and under which 
conditions elected officials perceive CAs negatively or positively. His insightful matrix 
furthermore distinguishes between types of CAs, and whether they aim to complement 
representative democracy or to disrupt it. He finishes with a review of the existing 
quantitative and qualitative studies to test the empirical validity of his framework. 
We then find Jehan Bottin and Alice Mazeaud’s contribution in which they investigate 
the support of public servants for CAs. Commonly skimmed over in the literature on 
deliberative democracy and CAs, they define their profiles, roles, and attitudes towards 
CAs and, in doing so, demonstrate the key importance of these actors for the organiza- 
tion, institutionalization, and follow-up of CAs. 

The three remaining chapters in this part offer new insights into the research on 
CAs, as they discuss them from the perspective of external fields. Kristof Jacobs starts 
with a contribution to the literature on populism in which he analyses how populist 
parties and citizens with populist attitudes perceive CAs. Examining the French Climate 
Convention and three cases of participatory budgeting in the Netherlands, he reveals 
that populist parties support CAs when outcomes coincide with their political agenda, 
whereas populist citizens are less “outcome-driven” and show the same support for 
CAs as their non-populist counterparts. The next piece, written by Rousiley C. M. 
Maia, approaches CAs from the angle of communication studies and advocates for 
an integrative research agenda through which the role of citizens in deliberative pol- 
itics is not only analysed within CAs but also in the broader sets of formal and informal 
political discussions. Andrea Felicetti offers the final contribution of the fourth part 
with a discussion on the increasing interactions between CAs and social movements. 
Reviewing the literature, he argues that these can develop a mutually beneficial rela- 
tionship that can generate democratic values, provided that they succeed in reconciling 
different logics. 

Yanina Welp concludes the Handbook with a discussion of the main outcomes and 
trends. She seeks to strike a balance between utopian and dystopian approaches to CAs 
as she reviews seven primary dimensions emerging from the 27 contributions: (1) the 
global spread of CAs; (2) their authorization, accountability, and legitimacy; (3) their 
outcomes and evaluation; (4) their scalability and best design; (5) their public support; 
(6) their capacity to solve global challenges, and (7) their connection to regime type. 
While she does not settle on either a utopian or dystopian perspective on CAs, Yanina 
Welp wraps up the Handbook with a nuanced discussion of what we can reasonably 
expect from CAs in the lights of the latest theoretical and empirical research. 
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Part 1: Theoretical perspectives 


Michael K. MacKenzie 
2 Representation and citizens’ assemblies 


Abstract: Citizens’ Assemblies (CAs) are commonly seen as institutions that provide de- 
scriptive representation, but this is only one type of representation that CAs can pro- 
vide. In this chapter I address several concerns that have been raised about CAs as rep- 
resentative institutions. I then discuss four types of representation that they provide: 1) 
descriptive; 2) discursive; 3); surrogate; and 4) gyroscopic. These forms of representa- 
tion, as realized in the CAs, do not provide, or require direct links of accountability be- 
tween the representatives and the represented. Indeed, the latter three forms of rep- 
resentation are made possible only because the representatives who serve on CAs 
are not constrained by the demands of specific constituencies. I argue that this is a 
strength, rather than a weakness of the CA model, and it does not undermine the dem- 
ocratic character of these institutions. The CAs are democratically legitimate, just in dif- 
ferent ways than elected assemblies. 


Keywords: random selection, sortition, descriptive representation, discursive represen- 
tation, surrogate representation, gyroscopic representation, democratic innovations, 
deliberative systems, deliberative democracy, discursive accountability 


2.1 Introduction 


Citizens’ Assemblies (CAs) are commonly seen — and justified — as institutions that pro- 
vide descriptive representation in political systems (e.g., Brown 2018; Fournier et 
al. 2011; Warren 2008). In many cases, the members of a CA are randomly selected 
from a larger public to create a “mini-public” that is (ideally) a smaller version of 
the larger one in all its relevant diversity.’ But the descriptive features of CAs are 
only one component of the representation that they provide. In this chapter, I examine 
CAs as institutions of descriptive representation, but I also explore some of the other 
representational functions that CAs can perform in democratic systems. 

There are questions about whether the members of CAs can be considered legiti- 
mate representatives. Are they authorized to act on behalf of others? Are they account- 
able to those they represent? Authorization and accountability are hallmarks of dem- 
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1 For the purposes of this chapter, I will assume that CAs are randomly selected. They might be different 
sizes, ranging from a dozen participants at their smallest to more than 1000 at their largest (see, e.g., 
Setälä and Smith 2018). They may be temporary assemblies designed to deal with specific issues, or they 
may be permanent advisory or legislative bodies with representatives who serve short terms and are 
regularly replaced by others (e.g., Abizadeh 2021; Gastil and Wright 2018; MacKenzie 2016b, 2021; Van 
Reybrouk 2019). 
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ocratic representation, and randomly selected representatives are not authorized or ac- 
countable in the same ways as elected representatives. Random processes ensure that 
no one has authorized specific individuals to serve as representatives, and unelected 
representatives cannot be voted out if they make decisions that their publics disagree 
with. Randomly selected representatives are not accountable to voters directly, but they 
are discursively accountable to other empowered actors. CAs cannot act without pro- 
viding justifications for their actions that others, such as elected officials, might plau- 
sibly accept, and this helps ensure that they are (in this sense, at least) accountable for 
whatever actions they take or recommendations they make. 

CAs do not provide the same sort of representation as elected legislatures, and ran- 
domly selected representatives do not face the same incentives as elected ones. But that 
is precisely the point. The Citizens’ Assemblies on Electoral Reform, which were held in 
Canada in 2004 and 2006, were useful precisely because they were populated with ran- 
domly selected and thus unelected representatives. Elected officials have a vested inter- 
est in preserving the electoral systems that were used to elect them. The designers of 
the Canadian CAs believed that it was therefore necessary to have unelected — but nev- 
ertheless representative — assemblies if critical assessments of the electoral systems 
were to be made (Gibson 2002). In more general terms, CAs will be useful and valuable 
only if they add something to our democratic systems, as opposed to merely reproduc- 
ing more of what we already have. 

In this chapter I argue that CAs should not be judged according to the standards 
and expectations used to judge elected representatives. Standards for assessing repre- 
sentation in elected assemblies tend to focus on the qualities and characteristics of in- 
dividual representatives. They focus on whether individual representatives are compe- 
tent, authorized, or accountable to constituencies or groups. Instead of viewing the CAs 
as institutions in which individual representatives act as agents for other individuals or 
groups, an alternative approach is to view each CA as a single, collective representative. 
This way of thinking shifts the unit of analysis from the individual representative to the 
institution itself. This shift helps focus our attention on the representational roles that 
CAs might play as institutions that are situated in ecologies of other democratic insti- 
tutions that are authorized by, and directly accountable to, the publics they serve. Those 
who apply the standards of electoral democracy to their assessments of CAs, often fail 
to recognize the potential benefits that unelected but nevertheless democratically legit- 
imate representatives can provide in democratic systems. 

In what follows, I address several concerns that have been raised about CAs as rep- 
resentative institutions. I then discuss four types of representation that CAs can pro- 
vide: 1) descriptive; 2) discursive; 3); surrogate; and 4) gyroscopic. These forms of rep- 
resentation, as realized in the CAs, do not provide, or require direct links of 
accountability between the representatives and the represented. Indeed, the latter 
three forms of representation — at least in the ways provided by CAs — are made pos- 
sible because the representatives who serve on CAs are free to act without being con- 
strained by the demands of specific constituencies. CAs are well positioned to play 
these roles precisely because the representatives who serve on them are not directly 
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accountable to individuals or constituencies with specific demands or interests (Mans- 
bridge 2004; Warren 2008). 


2.2 Critiques of citizens’ assemblies as 
representative institutions 


Mini-publics, such as CAs, are often called participatory institutions because they em- 
power “ordinary” people in political processes. But as Mark Warren (2008) has argued, 
this way of thinking about CAs neglects the fact that very few individuals — a vanish- 
ingly small percentage of any public — will be members of any particular CA. This fact 
has led some observers to critique CAs on the grounds that they do not help make our 
democratic systems, overall, more deliberative (e. g., Lafont 2015, 2020; Owen and Smith 
2015). Viewing CAs as representative, rather than participatory institutions may help 
mitigate these concerns, at least to some extent. The number of representatives in 
any situation or institution is, by definition, always smaller than the number of repre- 
sented, and the work of enhancing deliberation in the public sphere can be continued 
alongside whatever efforts are made to create representative mini-publics. 

As mentioned above, it has also been argued that CAs — and other mini-publics — 
are not democratically legitimate because the members are not authorized by, or ac- 
countable to the people they are meant to represent (e. g., Lafont 2015: 52; Parkinson 
2006: 33). This critique, which is situated in discussions about the role of mini-publics 
in deliberative systems more generally (see, e.g., Erman 2016), raises legitimate con- 
cerns, but it is important to acknowledge the many forms of representation that 
exist in our democratic systems that are not directly legitimated through electoral proc- 
esses. Some forms of representation are formal and institutionalized, others are less 
formal and exist despite the constraints imposed by formal institutional structures. 
Those who speak in deliberations represent those who do not speak. Those who attend 
protests represent those who do not. Those who start or participate in advocacy groups 
represent those who do not. The fact that some forms of representation do not — or 
cannot — be authorized in advance or sanctioned in retrospect through elections 
does not necessarily make them democratically illegitimate (see, e.g., Mansbridge 
2003; Montanaro 2018). As Setala and Smith (2018) have argued, it “is striking that 
the fetish for electoral modes of authorization and accountability is so deeply en- 
grained in deliberative democratic theory” (p. 310). The focus on electoral accountabil- 
ity persists even though elections, partisan commitments, and demands from constitu- 
encies or special interests with wealth and influence can work to undermine the 
conditions needed for good deliberations — and representation — to take place. In 
what follows, I argue that the absence of electoral forms of authorization and account- 
ability between representative CAs and the people they are meant to serve does not 
necessarily undermine their democratic legitimacy, and it can, instead, have some pos- 
itive benefits, such as making supplementary forms of representation possible. 
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CAs may be considered legitimate when they are situated in, or integrated with, 
other institutions that are authorized and accountable to the publics they serve. A ran- 
domly selected second chamber - a sort of permanent CA with a continually rotating 
membership — would not be directly accountable, in electoral terms, to the people it 
serves, but it would nevertheless (at least in most proposals) have its decisions scruti- 
nized and sanctioned or rejected by an elected chamber (see, e. g., Abizadeh 2021; Gastil 
and Wright 2018; MacKenzie 2016b, 2021; cf Bouricius 2018). 

There are other representatives who derive their legitimacy from the fact that they 
have been authorized by elected governments. Appointed judges, members of cabinet 
in presidential systems, central bankers, public commissioners, citizen jurors, and pub- 
lic servants, more generally, are examples. Some of these representatives are more in- 
dependent than others, but it is the independence of indirectly authorized representa- 
tives that allows them to do the work they need to do. CAs derive their legitimacy in the 
same way: they are not bodies of appointed experts, but they are representative assem- 
blies appointed by duly elected officials to perform functions within a larger political 
or policymaking system. As Warren (2008) explains, the British Columbia Citizens’ As- 
sembly on Electoral Reform “was a body legislated into existence by an elected govern- 
ment. Authorization was explicit, coming in the form of enabling legislation that speci- 
fied the manner in which CA members would be chosen, the task, and the timetable for 
completion” (p. 57). It would be a mistake to hold the CAs to a higher (or different) stan- 
dard of authorization and accountability simply because they are more representative, 
in various ways, than most other appointed institutions in our democratic systems. 


2.3 Types of representation 


In this section, I discuss four types of representation that CAs can provide: 1) descrip- 
tive; 2) discursive; 3) surrogate; and 4) gyroscopic. These four types of representation do 
not require strong links of authorization and accountability between the represented 
and the representatives. Indeed, the latter three types are only possible where links 
of accountability between individual representatives and specific constituencies are 
weak or non-existent. These forms of representation — as provided by CAs — can be con- 
sidered legitimate even when the represented are unaware that they are being represent- 
ed, as is the case when mini-publics are used to inform and democratize policymaking 
processes within bureaucracies or other governance structures (Warren 2009). The CAs 
may be considered democratically legitimate because they provide forms of represen- 
tation that are not normally provided elsewhere, while at the same time operating 
under the purview of other institutions that are subject to democratic control. 
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2.3.1 Descriptive representation 


CAs are commonly understood and justified as institutions that provide descriptive 
forms of political representation (Brown 2018; Fournier et al. 2011; Warren 2008). Mem- 
bers are carefully selected to ensure that each assembly adequately reflects the diver- 
sity of the larger public from which its members are drawn. Elected assemblies are 
representative in different ways. The members of an elected assembly are authorized 
to act on behalf of others by the individuals and constituencies who vote for them. 
Elected assemblies could, in principle, adequately reflect the diversity of the publics 
from which their members are drawn, but this not normally the case. Instead, elections 
tend to select for only certain types of people. It is for this reason that Bernard Manin 
(1997) calls elections aristocratic: they tend to select for people who are wealthy, well 
connected, well organized, and well educated. In most democratic systems, elected as- 
semblies have been dominated by men and members of majority groups, as well as 
those who are gregarious. 

In many cases, random selection is used to ensure that the CAs are, in fact, descrip- 
tively representative. In principle, random processes will not be biased in favour or 
against certain types of people. All different types of people will be included in approx- 
imate proportion to their numbers in the population if a randomly selected assembly is 
large enough and everyone is equally willing (or required) to serve. In practice, ran- 
domly selected assemblies are not perfectly representative because they are not 
large enough to include all different types of people (and different combinations of 
types of people), and individuals are not normally equally willing to serve (Jacquet 
2017). 

In order to address these concerns, stratified random selection can be used to en- 
sure that certain types of people (such as people of different ages, genders, and mem- 
bers of minority groups) are adequately represented. Stratified processes involve put- 
ting people from an initial sample into groups and then randomly selecting individuals 
from among those groups. If the objective is to ensure that an assembly includes people 
of all ages, for example, candidates would be placed in separate age groups and an ap- 
propriate number of representatives would be randomly selected from each age group. 

Random processes have their own force of legitimacy. They are used in political 
contexts because they are a means of making choices in unbiased ways. Random proc- 
esses take decisions about who should be a representative out of the hands of humans 
who have biases, preferences, and selfish (or insufficiently public) motives (e.g., Manin 
1997). Random processes also support a certain version of democratic equality: in prin- 
ciple every person will have an equal chance of being selected to serve as a represen- 
tative, which is decidedly not the case in electoral processes. Random processes sub- 
stantiate the Aristotelian notion of democracy as a system in which we are, all, 
ruled by others and rulers in turn. 

One of the problems with using stratified random processes is that stratification 
brings human judgement and biases back into the selection process, thus potentially 
undermining the legitimizing force of using random selection in the first place. This 
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is a legitimate concern, but it is one that must be balanced against the benefits of strat- 
ification. Random selection is used to take human judgements out of selection process- 
es, and to give everyone an (ideally) equal chance of being selected, but stratification is 
used to ensure that each iteration of an assembly includes categories of people whose 
adequate or proportional presence is thought to be essential for the legitimacy of the 
assembly as a whole. In striking this balance, the objective, then, is to use stratification 
to ensure that the CAs are descriptively representative in the right ways but to use it as 
little as possible. As the number of representatives increases more categories of strat- 
ification might be used but they also become less necessary because a larger randomly 
selected assembly will be more likely to include all relevant types of people. 
Stratified random processes do not help solve the problem of self-selection. In most 
cases, individuals are randomly selected from a larger population of people, such as 
taxpayers, citizens, voters, or residents of a particular area, and invited to participate 
in a CA process. Typically, a large majority of those who are invited do not accept 
the invitation (e.g. Fournier et al. 2011; Jacquet 2017 Warren and Pearse 2008). If 
those who are willing to serve are systematically different from those who do not ac- 
cept the invitation, a CA will not be truly descriptively representative even if it is large 
and stratification is used to ensure that the group selected is representative on a small 
number of demographic or political dimensions (e. g., Elstub 2014). At the extreme, the 
CAs may then be viewed as no better than elected assemblies in terms of descriptive 
representation: both types of assemblies will over-represent those who are politically 
eager, savvy, and motivated to participate for public or selfish reasons. For example, 
“joiners” (i.e., people who were already active in other political or voluntary organiza- 
tions) were over-represented in the British Columbia CA (Warren and Pearse 2008). 
Some scholars, such as Leib (2004), have argued that individuals should be compel- 
led to serve on randomly selected assemblies, in much the way that jurors are compel- 
led to report for jury duty when their names have been selected. This approach could 
help make CAs more descriptively representative, but most scholars believe that it is 
normatively problematic, potentially counter-productive, and unnecessary (e.g., Gastil 
and Wright 2018). It would be normatively problematic because both reflective partic- 
ipation and reflective (or thoughtful) non-participation can produce democratic bene- 
fits. For example, individuals who have been invited to participate in a CA might de- 
cline the invitation if they believe that they are not sufficiently affected by the 
issues being dealt with or that others who are more — or more directly affected — 
should have more influence in making those decisions (MacKenzie and Moore 2020). 
In systems with mandatory voting, citizens are required to show up to vote, but they 
are not required to cast a valid ballot. Mandatory participation in CAs would be 
more demanding than mandatory voting but it would also provide people with 
fewer (or no) options for reflective non-participation. Relatedly, mandatory service 
in a CA may be counter-productive because those who are uninterested and unwilling 
to participate, but nevertheless required to do so, may be less likely to participate pro- 
ductively. Lastly, mandatory service may be unnecessary because voluntary CAs that 
use stratified random processes to select members are normally representative of 
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the publics from which they are drawn, even if they are not perfectly accurate reflec- 
tions of those publics. 

As a practical matter we cannot, and should not, demand perfection in any of our 
political institutions. Elections are supposed to provide each person with equal influ- 
ence (i.e., “one person, one equal vote”). This ideal is a source of legitimacy, but it is 
not ever fully realized; in part, because we also care about other principles, such as 
fair representation for communities of interest, which might justify some deviation 
from the ideal of equal votes. Randomly selected CAs will not perfectly reflect the pub- 
lics from which they are drawn, but they are more descriptively representative than 
other democratic institutions. 

It is also worth noting that self-selection does not undermine the principle of 
equality at work in random processes. Random selection ideally provides individuals 
with equal opportunities to participate, but as Abizadeh (2021) point outs, “no one’s op- 
portunity for holding office is diminished by her own power of declining” (p. 799). Fur- 
thermore, people should be free to decide whether they will participate, or not, in dem- 
ocratic processes — and some forms of non-participation can be beneficial rather than 
detrimental (see, e.g., MacKenzie and Moore 2020). Lastly, although self-selection will, 
inevitably produce some deviations from “pure” descriptive representation, it can also 
be advantageous. Warren (2008) argues that “self-selection into the pool of potential CA 
members biased the [British Columbia Citizens’] Assembly toward public-spirited indi- 
viduals” (p. 65). In addition, those who volunteer for public service, when given the op- 
portunity to do so, may be more committed, eager, and willing than those who would be 
forced to serve if service were mandatory (Gastil and Wright 2018). As evidence of this 
advantage, the Canadian Citizens’ Assemblies on Electoral Reform experienced almost 
no attrition of participants even though the assemblies each sat for several months 
(Fournier et al. 2011). 

The fact that CAs broadly reflect the diversity of the publics from which their mem- 
bers are drawn, says nothing about how those members should act as representatives 
(Pitkin 1967). But descriptive representation provides a foundation for better - more 
just or legitimate — substantive representation (Fournier et al. 2011). Collective deci- 
sions made by unrepresentative groups may be unfair or even unjust to those who 
are excluded because the interests of the excluded can be (and often are) ignored, un- 
dervalued, or summarily dismissed by those who are included (Young 2000). Descrip- 
tive representation may be especially important when representatives are navigating 
emerging or unfamiliar issues that will affect different types of people in ways that 
are not fully understood or anticipated. In these circumstances, as Mansbridge 
(1999) has argued, most of us probably want to be represented by people who are 
“like us” in various relevant ways because those people are more likely to think 
about emerging or unfamiliar issues in ways that reflect our interests (even if we do 
not know what our interests or concerns are in relation to those issues). 

Random processes can ensure that many (but not all) types of people are present 
in a representative assembly. In a large enough assembly, random processes should, in 
principle, include not only different types of people but also different combinations of 
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both observable and latent characteristics and beliefs. Random processes mean that 
CAs may be descriptively representative even in ways that we do not anticipate or 
fully realize. 


2.3.2 Discursive representation 


John Dryzek (2010) argues that the quality of representation in a democratic system 
should not be judged solely on whether individuals, groups, or constituencies are 
well represented. The legitimacy of a democratic system should also be judged accord- 
ing to whether “collective outcomes are responsive to the balance of competing dis- 
courses in the public sphere” (p. 24). According to Dryzek a discourse can be defined as: 


a set of concepts, categories, and ideas that will always feature particular assumptions, judgments, 
contentions, dispositions, intentions, and capabilities ... Accordingly, any discourse will have at its 
center a story line, which may involve opinions about both facts and values. Discourses involve 
practices, not just words, as social actions are generally accompanied by words that indicate the 
meaning of action (Dryzek 2010: 31). 


The relevant discourses that need to be represented at any moment will depend on 
which issues are being addressed. As Dryzek (2010) explains, examples of economic dis- 
courses might include, “market liberalism, antiglobalization, social democracy, and sus- 
tainable development” (p. 32). Examples of environmental discourses might include 
“wildlife management, conservation, preservation, reform environmentalism, deep 
ecology, environmental justice, and ecofeminism, along with an antienvironmental dis- 
course of ‘manifest destiny” (p. 55). 

Dryzek (2010) argues that descriptive representation does not ensure that all rele- 
vant discourses will be represented. As he explains: “There is no guarantee or even 
strong likelihood that people with different social characteristics will in fact represent 
different discourses; or that a reasonably full range of social characteristics will guar- 
antee a reasonably full range of discourses present in a forum” (p. 52). Relying on dem- 
ographic, or socio-economic, characteristics as proxies for the representation of dis- 
courses will be insufficient because discourses do not map cleanly onto specific 
demographic characteristics. If, for example, age is used as a proxy for environmental- 
ism, on the assumption that young people are more likely to support environmentally 
sustainable policies, a political forum could end up with a group of young people who 
all adhere to only a small subset of environmental discourses (such as those associated 
with conservation and preservation), and no one representing more radical discourses 
or anti-environmental ones (such as deep ecology or manifest destiny). 

With this in mind, Dryzek (2010) argues that small deliberative forums, such as 
CAs, could be designed to represent discourses instead of individual persons or constit- 
uencies. The members of a CA would not be mandated to represent “their” discourses 
regardless of what other representatives might argue. Instead, they would deliberate 
with each other to clarify the points of tension or conflict between them, find positions 
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or options for action that minimize those disagreements, or identify options that most 
of them support — even if they support them for different reasons (p. 58). To remain 
discursively accountable to the publics they serve, such representatives would be ex- 
pected to explain or justify any changes of position “in terms set by the discourse(s) 
they represent” (p. 61). 

To perform these functions, however, the representatives would need to be selected 
in ways that do not create direct links of authorization and accountability to specific 
individuals or constituencies — precisely because those linkages would also create ob- 
ligations to represent and reconcile the (normally conflicting) preferences or interests 
of individuals within those constituencies rather than the various discourses that may 
be relevant to particular issues. Discourses that divide rather than mollify, for example, 
may be avoided by elected representatives who must seek to maintain positions that as 
many people as possible will support within their constituencies. 

How can representatives be selected to ensure that all (or most) relevant discours- 
es are adequately represented in deliberative forums such as CAs? Dryzek (2010) rec- 
ommends using the tools of social science, such as Q-sorting, opinion surveys, in-depth 
interviews, or focus groups, to identify individuals who may be either strongly or mod- 
erately aligned with one or more relevant discourses. Such methods might also identify 
relevant discourses that the organizers of a deliberative forum were not previously 
aware of. 

One problem with this approach is that it would give social scientists a decisive 
role in selecting which people — and thus which discourses — are or are not represented 
in a deliberative forum. This may be a relatively minor concern when a CA is meant to 
play an advisory role in policymaking processes. It will be a more significant concern 
when CAs are given more substantive powers in those processes. One way to address 
this concern is to combine the social science methods used to identify individual rep- 
resentatives of discourses with random selection. Q-sort methodologies, or other sur- 
vey instruments, could be used to identify individuals who are aligned with specific dis- 
courses, and then random processes could be used to select specific representatives of 
those discourses. This would be analogous to using stratified random selection to en- 
sure that those from diverse backgrounds are included in a CA. The difference is 
that instead of randomly selecting from among demographic or socio-economic catego- 
ries, people would be grouped according to how they think about the relevant issues 
(i.e., according to which discourses they adhere to). 


2.3.3 Surrogate representation 


Jane Mansbridge (2003) argues that surrogate representation is a common practice in 
electoral politics. It occurs when a politician actively represents individuals who do not 
live, and thus do not vote, in that politician’s electoral district. Mansbridge gives the 
example of Barney Frank, a long-serving and openly gay representative from Massa- 
chusetts, who actively represented gay rights activists across the country. Links of au- 
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thorization and accountability between representatives and their surrogate constituen- 
cies may be anchored in financial donations or other contributions to the representa- 
tives’ campaigns. These resources may be withheld if the represented feel as if they are 
not being adequately represented by their surrogate. But, as Mansbridge (2003) ex- 
plains: “In the kind of surrogate representation that is not anchored in money or 
other contributions (‘pure’ surrogate representation), there is no relation of accounta- 
bility between the representative and the surrogate constituent” (p. 523). 

Surrogate representation helps fill gaps in the representative system: it provides 
groups or individuals (such as Republicans in heavily Democratic urban areas or 
LGBTQ people in rural areas, for example) with representation for their interests 
that they are unlikely to obtain through their elected representatives. As Mansbridge 
explains, the normative criteria for judging surrogate representation do not have to 
do with whether there are links of authorization and accountability forged between 
individuals and their representatives. Instead, this form of representation should be 
judged at the systems-level. The relevant question “is whether in the aggregate, each 
conflicting interest has proportional adversarial representation in a legislative body” 
(p. 524). 

Thinking about CAs as surrogates shifts the unit of analysis from the individual 
representative to the institution. CAs can be understood as surrogates to the extent 
that they can — or are well positioned to — represent interests that are not otherwise 
represented in our existing democratic systems. CAs are surrogates because they “stand 
in” for other representatives that should (or could) exist but do not. As surrogates CAs 
are well positioned to represent many different latent or unorganized interests, such as 
non-voters, immigrants or migrants (whether documented or undocumented), and, as 
Brown (2018) points out, “people in other countries, children, future generations, and 
nonhumans” (p. 172). The CAs can also act as representatives of a broadly conceived 
public interest (Warren 2008). CAs can play a role as surrogates precisely, and only, be- 
cause the individuals who serve as representatives on them are not incentivized to rep- 
resent only — or primarily — the demands of existing and organized interests and con- 
stituencies. 

There is, of course, no guarantee that CAs will represent relevant interests that are 
unorganized (or unorganizable, such as future generations). The point is that they will 
not be disincentivized from doing so like elected politicians who face strong incentives 
to respond to organized and articulate interests over unorganized and inarticulate or 
latent ones. 

CAs can also be designed to represent unorganized interests as surrogates. I have 
argued elsewhere, that randomly selected legislatures could be given an explicit man- 
date to represent the potential interests of future others in our collective decision-mak- 
ing processes (MacKenzie 2021: chapter 7). There is evidence that people will seek to 
play the roles they are asked to play in institutional settings (e.g., Goodin 1986: 89). 
If we ask people who serve on CAs to represent future others or other latent or unor- 
ganized interests, many of them will try to do so. In a deliberative forum — like a CA — 
the very fact that some representatives might come to see themselves as surrogates of 
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latent or inarticulate interests may be enough to make the assembly attentive to those 
otherwise under-represented (and hard-to-represent) interests and concerns. 


2.3.4 Gyroscopic representation 


Mansbridge (2003) identifies another form of representation that is relevant in the cur- 
rent context: gyroscopic representation. As she explains: 


In this model of representation, voters select representatives who can be expected to act in ways 
the voter approves without external incentives. The representatives act like gyroscopes, rotating on 
their own axes, maintaining a certain direction, pursuing certain built-in (although not fully im- 
mutable) goals (Mansbridge 2003: 520). 


Gyroscopic representatives look within to their own beliefs, commitments, or interests 
as guidance for how they should act when representing others. This form of represen- 
tation is especially desirable when the represented are not sure how their interests are 
likely to be affected by policy options or choices. In these cases, the represented can 
rely on gyroscopic representatives to think and act as they would because they 
share certain interests, aims, or principled commitments with those representatives. 

When Mansbridge writes about gyroscopic representatives, she is thinking about 
individuals acting as gyroscopes, but the concept can be usefully applied to institutions 
as well. CAs will not act as gyroscopic representatives of particular individuals or con- 
stituencies, but they may be viewed as institutions that are capable of gyroscopically 
representing the public as a whole — or something like a public interest — on different 
political issues and concerns. 

There are several reasons why CAs are particularly well positioned to play the role 
of a gyroscopic representative of the public interest. First, randomly selected CAs are, 
as explained above, broadly representative of the publics from which they are drawn. 
Second, they can be designed to adequately represent not only different types of people 
and groups but also different relevant discourses (Dryzek 2010). Third, the members of 
CAs are given the time and resources needed to understand the political, technical, cul- 
tural, or sociological complexities of the issues they are dealing with. Fourth, the mem- 
bers are not selected as partisan actors or as representatives of particular communities 
or constituencies. The members will have their own perspectives, preferences, and be- 
liefs — as they should — but they will be encouraged through deliberation with others to 
consider how their personal perspectives are related to the beliefs and interests of oth- 
ers and the public interest more generally. Fifth, the members of a CA must deliberate 
the issues with one another to formulate a common will or collective position on those 
issues. In some cases, a CA may be able to transform conflicting interests and beliefs 
into articulations of shared commitments or acceptable compromises. In other cases, 
CAs might issue public statements or clarifications of unresolved (or unresolvable) dis- 
agreements or conflicts. In either case, the collective outputs of a sufficiently inclusive, 
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informed, and deliberative CA may be viewed as articulations of a public interest. 
Given the structure of the CAs — with their always rotating memberships of randomly 
selected individuals — we can have a certain amount of confidence that they will act as 
gyroscopes of a public interest more generally, even as the diverse publics they serve 
change over time, and as new or unfamiliar issues emerge, or old ones come to be un- 
derstood in new ways. The CAs will rotate on their axes and maintain a focus on rep- 
resenting the public as a whole, even when a common interest or collective will can 
only be articulated as a clarification of divergent interests or concerns. 


2.4 Conclusion 


There are many different types of representatives in democratic systems. Some are di- 
rectly elected and accountable to the people they serve. Many officials, such as commis- 
sioners, (most) judges, and jurors, are appointed by others to play representational 
roles. Others, such as members of advocacy groups, are self-appointed representatives: 
they take it upon themselves to speak and act on behalf of others (e.g. Montanaro 
2018). CAs have a unique place in democratic systems. They are representative assem- 
blies like elected legislatures, but they are populated by unelected representatives. 

The similarities between CAs and elected legislatures may help account for the fact 
that CAs are often judged according to the same standards and expectations as elected 
legislatures, while many other representative bodies, such as judicial panels and juries, 
are not. The members of CAs, like judges and jurors, are not directly accountable to the 
people they serve, but CAs, like these other institutions, are legitimated by their posi- 
tions within a large ecology of political institutions. 

I have argued that CAs can perform their representative functions well because 
their members are unelected. The members of CAs can deliberate with each other 
without being constrained by the demands of specific constituencies or groups. They 
can seriously consider and represent popular, unpopular or unfamiliar discourses in 
their deliberations without fear of being silenced by the people they serve. They are 
not disincentivized from representing unorganized or latent interests or groups, 
such as noncitizens, future generations, or nonhumans, and they can represent the 
public interest, as they understand it, without having to also justify public interest 
claims in particularistic or partisan terms. The fact that randomly selected CAs are 
(typically) more descriptively representative than elected legislatures means that 
they are well positioned to make plausible and legitimate claims about what is, or 
might be, in the public interest. In short, CAs have a unique and useful, but neverthe- 
less legitimate, place within our democratic systems precisely because their members 
are not elected officials. 
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Pierre-Etienne Vandamme 
3 Citizens’ assemblies and accountability 


Abstract: The main theoretical objection pressed against empowered citizens’ assem- 
blies is that randomly selected representatives would not be accountable. In contrast, 
accountability is often held to be one of the key benefits offered by elections. To allow 
readers to assess the validity of this objection, this chapter starts by distinguishing dif- 
ferent understandings of accountability. It then explains why citizen representatives 
would not be accountable in the same way as elected representatives are, while qual- 
ifying the accountability of the latter It explores the notion of deliberative or discursive 
accountability, which can apply to CAs, and different forms of non-electoral sanctions 
that may strengthen the accountability of citizen representatives. Finally, considering 
that it is often the organizers of CAs that make the representative claim as well as 
key design choices, the chapter explores different ways in which organizers can be 
made accountable. 


Keywords: sortition, citizens’ assemblies, accountability, legitimacy, control, represen- 
tation 


3.1 Introduction 


Citizens’ assemblies (CAs) composed through random selection (or stratified sampling) 
are increasingly seen as offering a new form of democratic representation, comple- 
menting or competing with electoral representation (Warren 2008; Farrell and Stone 
2020; Landemore 2020; MacKenzie in this Handbook). The main objection pressed 
against this new form of representation is that randomly selected representatives 
(hereafter “citizen representatives”) would not be accountable (Parkinson 2006; Lafont 
2015; Pourtois 2016; Abizadeh 2021; Landa and Pevnick 2021). In contrast, accountability 
is often held to be one of the key benefits offered by elections, along with authorization 
(Pitkin 1967: 55-59; Young 2000: 128-132). As CAs become more and more empowered 
and achieve genuine influence on policymaking or even constitution-writing in some 
contexts (see Reuchamps and Suiter 2016), this question of accountability matters in- 
creasingly. The very democratic legitimacy of CAs is at stake, as it is often considered 
that an unaccountable political power is undemocratic.’ 
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1 Another interesting debate about the legitimacy of CAs is whether it can be claim ed to derive from a 
form of popular authorization. The process of authorization of CAs certainly does not work in the same 
way as in elections, but elections are not the only possible vehicle of authorization. In the case of CAs, 
authorization can be indirect, either by an electoral mandate received by those who set up the CA, or a 
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Arguably, the lack of direct popular accountability is a less salient problem when 
CAs are embedded in a broader democratic system (see Parkinson and Mansbridge 
2012) where key decision-makers are accountable, and when the output of CAs is sub- 
mitted for approval either to elected representatives or to the general population 
through a referendum. Nevertheless, as many roles can be imagined for CAs, including 
strongly empowered ones, the question is worth investigating. 

To allow readers to assess the validity of the claim that citizen representatives 
would not be sufficiently accountable, this chapter starts by distinguishing different un- 
derstandings of accountability. It then explains why citizen representatives would not 
be accountable in the same way as elected representatives are, while qualifying the ac- 
countability of the latter The next section explores the notion of deliberative or discur- 
sive accountability, which can apply to CAs. I argue that citizen representatives can be 
made accountable without sanction, but that this form of accountability may seem in- 
sufficient to non-participating citizens, especially if the CA is empowered. Therefore, I 
explore different forms of non-electoral sanctions that may strengthen the accountabil- 
ity of citizen representatives. Then, considering the fact that it is often the organizers 
that make the representative claim — not citizen representatives themselves — as well 
as key design choices, I mention different ways in which organizers can be made ac- 
countable. 

One aspect of the relation between CAs and accountability that is not discussed in 
this chapter is the way CAs can be used to hold elected actors accountable (see Goodin 
2008: 33-34; Setälä 2021). It is discussed in another chapter of this volume (MacKenzie 
in this Handbook). 


3.2 A polysemic notion 


The validity of the accountability objection to representation by lot largely hinges on 
the definition of accountability that is used. As Robert Goodin (2008: 156) puts it, ac- 
countability “is a concept that takes a three-part predicate: the accountability is of 
some agent to some other agent for some state of affairs”. Within electoral representa- 
tion, it is 1) elected officials who are accountable 2) to their constituents (at least) 3) for 
their (in)actions in office. Within representation by lot, it would be 1) citizen represen- 
tatives (individually or collectively) who would have to be accountable 2) to the whole 
citizenry (at least) 3) for their (in)actions in office. 

Now, what does it mean for representatives — be they elected or randomly select- 
ed — to be accountable? In the most general contemporary sense of the word, it means 
that they can be asked to give an account of their decisions, to justify themselves for 
what they do or fail to do in their function of representatives. See Goodin again: 


referendum legitimizing (at regular intervals) the use of CAs for predefined purposes (see Landemore 
2020: 108). 
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“For public officials, accountability requirements are characteristically satisfied when 
they show that the action was within the scope of their official powers, and that some 
reason (within the scope of legitimate reasons) was given for the action” (Goodin 2008: 
164). 

In political science and political philosophy, accountability is often associated with 
sanctions. In their important book on electoral representation, Przeworski, Stokes and 
Manin (1999: 10) thus affirm that governments are accountable “if citizens can discern 
representative from unrepresentative government and can sanction them appropriate- 
ly, retaining in office those incumbents who perform well and ousting from office those 
who do not” (conditions, they argue, often fail to be met’). The reason for this associ- 
ation of accountability with sanction is probably that it is harder to imagine what could 
force representatives to justify themselves if they did not face the prospect of popular 
sanction (in the form of deselection). And if they are not forced, if they can escape the 
duty to give accounts, are they really accountable in a meaningful sense? 

Nevertheless, sanctions are not necessary for accountability to occur Initially, ac- 
countability did not have this restrictive meaning that became dominant in political 
science (see Bovens, Goodin and Schillemans 2014). It meant “having to describe, ex- 
plain, and justify one’s actions to those to whom one is responsible” (Mansbridge 
2019: 194). People can feel accountable and can decide to justify themselves even 
when they are not sanctionable. As Jane Mansbridge (2014) has argued, there are at 
least two different forms of accountability: sanction-based and trust-based. The former 
is relevant in contexts where agents cannot be trusted by principals to behave appro- 
priately; the latter in contexts where there are enough agents with an intrinsic motiva- 
tion to behave as expected by principals. To give examples, when a lot of power is at 
stake and when we know that the agent (a minister, typically) will face a risk of corrup- 
tion, the threat of sanction seems appropriate. In contrast, when we can expect an 
agent to do her job properly because we can count on her innate motivation (a re- 
searcher, for example?), trust and discursive accountability (like a frequent report on 
activities) may be more appropriate than sanctions (like the threat of dismissal). 

Accountability always incorporates a discursive element — the demand and supply 
of reasons or justifications — which can (but need not) be completed with an element of 
sanction. In contexts of trust, it can take a purely discursive form, without an institu- 
tionalized mechanism of sanction. People — including citizen representatives — can in- 
ternalize an expectation to provide justifications and do it spontaneously. Or they can 
be asked — by citizens, journalists, or associations, for example — to justify things in the 
absence of a sanction mechanism. In such cases, one can speak of “discursive” (Dryzek 
and Niemeyer 2008: 490; Goodin 2008: 155-185; Warren 2008: 61) or “deliberative” 
(Mansbridge 2019: 197-199) accountability. 


2 To mention just a few problems: citizens often lack relevant information, partisans may not want to 
sanction their misbehaving leaders, and as a result many politicians stay in power even when there is 
evidence of misconduct. Furthermore, several politicians do not run again for office anyway. Qualifica- 
tions to elections’ capacity to deliver accountability are introduced below. 
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One advantage of this form of accountability is that it extends the scope of account- 
ability beyond the constituents. In a world where decisions made locally have huge im- 
pacts elsewhere, where only a slight portion of affected interests are enfranchised, this 
is desirable. It means that people can be asked to justify their actions by affected par- 
ties (or in the name of affected parties) that do not have the power to sanction them 
electorally. As Goodin (2008: 148) puts it a bit emphatically, with discursive accountabil- 
ity “the problem of political boundaries disappears.” Hence, it can be a “powerful sup- 
plement to electoral accountability” (p. 149). 

Note however that sanctions are not entirely absent from such deliberative forms 
of accountability. When expectations are attached to actions, there is always a social 
form of sanction faced by people who act against these expectations. Thus, even if 
some public officials or representatives cannot be dismissed or deselected, they can 
suffer from the sanction associated with public disapproval, or even shaming. Imagine 
for example a CA neglecting completely the interests of foreigners or future genera- 
tions. It could be blamed and shamed by spokespersons of these affected interests, 
which would be a form of social sanction. As we shall see, sanctions can take very dif- 
ferent forms. At this stage, the key point is that accountability does not necessarily en- 
tail an institutionalized sanction mechanism, nor does it entail sanctions as costly as 
losing one’s job. 


3.3 Accountability beyond electoral sanction 


The exploration of the different possible meanings of accountability shows that ac- 
countability is conceivable independently of electoral sanction. So, the accountability- 
based objection to CAs is not valid if the claim is that citizen representatives cannot 
be made accountable. It is valid, however, if the claim is that citizen representatives 
would not be accountable in the same way as elected representatives are. They 
would not be because they would not face the same incentives. As they do not have 
the possibility to run for reelection, they are dispensed from the electoral obligation 
to defend their performance at the end of their mandate. And as most of them are 
not member of political parties, they do not have to care about the party’s reputation 
either Whether the public is satisfied or not with their performance in office matters 
only for their reputation and self-esteem — which is not negligible — but not for their 
career as such. 

Admittedly, electoral accountability is deficient in many respects (see Przeworski, 
Stokes and Manin 1999; Guerrero 2014; Achen and Bartels 2017). In most democracies, 
voters have been found largely ignorant about the work (or even identity) of their rep- 
resentatives (Brennan 2016; Achen and Bartels 2017). Most of them also face profound 
difficulties “in connecting specific policy proposals to their own values and interests” 
(Bartels 2008: 27). Therefore, they are often not properly equipped to judge their repre- 
sentatives’ policy choices. What is more, according to some scholars, they usually “have 
great difficulty making sensible attributions of responsibility for hard times” (Achen 
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and Bartels 2017: 304) or even to assess whether times have been good or bad during a 
term in office. As a result, when voters do vote retrospectively, they may reward or 
sanction representatives for things they are not responsible for such as droughts, 
floods, or a suddenly changing economic dynamic in the months preceding an election 
(whatever the economic results of the whole term in office). Finally, it seems that things 
are getting worse with time, as contemporary democracies are witnessing a decline of 
accountability as a result of a shift of decision-making power from the frontstage to the 
backstage of politics, with an increasing amount of power in the hands of actors that 
are not electorally accountable (see Papadopoulos 2013). 

Hence, the degree to which existing democracies honour the value of accountabil- 
ity should not be overestimated. Yet it does not invalidate the accountability objection. 
It is not because electoral accountability is deficient that it is useless. As Achen and 
Bartels (2017: 318) themselves recognize, reelection-seeking politicians will at least 
“strive to avoid being caught violating consensual ethical norms in their society”. 
And parties still clearly face incentives to monitor their representatives in power 
and to encourage them to honour most of their electoral promises. From this view- 
point, if accountability is already fragile within electoral representation, there would 
be a high danger of reducing it further in alternative forms of representation. 

What can advocates of representation by lot respond to this challenge? Either they 
can downplay the importance of accountability for democracy, or they can put forward 
ways other than elections to promote accountability within a CA. The first strategy is 
for example used by Hélène Landemore (2020: 88, 103-104), who argues that account- 
ability is a concern of secondary importance. It is not essential for a regime to count as 
democratic, but it is a matter of good governance. Hence, democrats should first iden- 
tify institutions that respect core democratic values such as inclusiveness and equality, 
and then see how to promote accountability within the most inclusive and equal polit- 
ical system. In a slightly different perspective, Alexander Guerrero (2021) argues that 
responsiveness matters more than accountability as such, and that citizen representa- 
tives can be expected to be responsive to the demands of the general public without 
being accountable in the way elected representatives are. 

Let us now focus on the second strategy: promoting accountability without elector- 
al sanctions. The deliberative form of accountability presented above can be promoted 
in several ways. First, if participants deliberate before reaching collective decisions, 
they will feel accountable to one another Some attitudes or ideas will be challenged, 
and it can be expected that the social norm condemning purely self-interested behav- 
iour in public missions will play its civilizing role (see Elster 2000). Yet what the ac- 
countability objection points out is not a lack of mutual accountability within a CA, 
it is a lack of accountability to the general public, to non-selected citizens. Such out- 
ward accountability can be promoted by demanding public reports on the assembly’s 
activities and deliberations. One could imagine that citizen representatives have at 
least a collective obligation to motivate their decisions. This, however, could be consid- 
ered insufficient if the public has no power to challenge these official justifications or 
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to demand more. Hence, one could imagine allowing the press to interview citizen rep- 
resentatives (or their spokesperson). 

The important thing to see is that there is a trade-off between accountability and 
independence, and one between accountability and participation or inclusion (see Van- 
damme and Verret-Hamelin 2017). The more the deliberations and decisions of a CA are 
open to public scrutiny (for the sake of accountability), the more their independence 
will be weakened. If citizen representatives are public figures rather than anonymous 
citizens, they become more exposed to undue influence and risks of capture (Guerrero 
2014). This is why Gastil and Wright (2019: 28) recommend the use of secret ballots in 
their legislature by lot. They want the whole assembly to give accounts of its collective 
decisions, but they do not want individual citizen representatives to be exposed to pub- 
lic pressure and lobbying. 

One additional reason to limit individual accountability to the public within a CA is 
that it could discourage participation. As Mansbridge (2019: 200) notes, 40 per cent of US 
citizens “say they fear speaking in public in front of an audience”. This number is likely 
to be much higher for disadvantaged groups. Hence, if we want to avoid very low rates 
of participation by randomly selected citizens — and if we want to include members of 
disadvantaged groups in particular — we should pay attention not to put too much pres- 
sure on participants’ shoulders. An obligation to defend their positions in public would 
certainly increase accountability yet be dissuasive for many. This is the second trade- 
off, between accountability and inclusion. 

To sum up, a deliberative form of accountability can be fostered not only within a 
CA, but also in its relation to the wider public (on which, see also Rountree and Curato 
in this Handbook). However, this accountability is likely to be somewhat limited in 
order to preserve the independence of citizen representatives and to keep the mission 
attractive to a wide diversity of social profiles. And it will also be limited by the fact 
that citizen representatives would not face the same incentives to stay aligned with 
public opinion as elected politicians and parties. 

Because deliberative accountability will be limited, one could consider it insuffi- 
cient. As argued by Elizabeth Anderson (2006), there is a discursive dimension in elec- 
toral accountability as well, but recurring elections also have the added value of incen- 
tivizing representatives to take people’s discursive feedback more seriously. So, without 
any threat of sanction other than public blaming or shaming, one might consider that 
discursive or deliberative accountability alone is not enough. 


3.4 Sanctions within representation by lot 


There is a diversity of sanctions that can be imagined in order to promote adequate 
behaviour in CAs. Participants could be asked to take an oath or sign a chart of con- 
duct, deviations from which could be sanctioned by the steering committee, by their 
peers, or a combination of both. Taking some inspiration from ancient practices of ac- 
countability in Athens — which were particularly harsh (see Elster 1999) — one might 
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also imagine popular juries (also randomly selected) tasked with assessing the appro- 
priate behavior of citizen representatives (Landemore 2020: 100-101). 

To allow non-selected citizens to sanction misbehaviour, one could also imagine a 
right of popular recall? Several countries allow citizens to recall elected representa- 
tives through the gathering of a required threshold of signatures followed by a popular 
vote (see Welp and Whitehead 2020). In the absence of elections, one might see the re- 
call as the ideal way to empower non-selected citizens and to hold citizen representa- 
tives accountable. However, leaving aside the broader discussion about the benefits and 
limits of the recall in general, one might see a public revocation as excessively harsh 
for citizen representatives who have not asked to be there and who are just kind 
enough to accept a time-consuming public mission (see Vandamme 2020: 9). Moreover, 
there is once again an important trade-off between accountability and participation/in- 
clusion. Allowing for the recall of citizen representatives might make the mission un- 
attractive to many, and in particular to those who are not full of self-esteem — at the 
cost of inclusion and descriptive representation. Finally, even if the recall of individual 
representatives were desirable, it might be illusory to think that the public will be suf- 
ficiently informed about the actions and opinions of individuals within the CA to exer- 
cize such form of control. It is likely that part of the deliberations (and maybe even 
final decisions) will occur behind closed doors. And even if votes and deliberations 
were public, the process is likely to be less readable for citizens than the opposition 
of a few coherent political visions offered by parties (see Rummens 2016). 

On all these accounts, a right of collective recall might sound more appealing, cer- 
tainly if terms in office are relatively long. The idea, here, would be to allow non-select- 
ed citizens to demand the dissolution of the CA in cases where its decisions deviate too 
much from public opinion in a way that citizen representatives cannot convincingly 
justify. This is unlikely to be necessary with low-empowered CAs, but it might be a 
way to hold powerful CAs accountable in a meaningful way. This right of collective re- 
call (for elected assemblies, though) is currently practiced in Latvia, Slovakia, and in six 
Swiss Cantons (Magni-Berton and Egger 2019: 81-82). It might be better suited to a CA 
than the individual recall. Furthermore, recall initiatives, whether successful or not, 
might have the benefit of politicizing the work of the CA for the wider public, thus at- 
tracting the latter’s attention and giving the CA’s work more visibility. 

Nevertheless, it is worth pointing again to the classical trade-off between account- 
ability and independence. It is often the independence of CAs from electoral promises 
and public pressure that is invoked to justify their epistemic added value. Yet, if they 
cannot deviate from public opinion without sanction, these epistemic benefits (includ- 
ing the possibility to leave room for the interests of foreigners and future generations) 


3 In the popular recall, the idea is to allow non-participants to sanction participants. An internal recall 
mechanism can also be used to strengthen mutual accountability among participants. In the mixed “de- 
liberative committees” of the Brussels Parliament, the rapporteurs, who are randomly selected among 
the participants, can be recalled by the rest of the group (subject to 90% of approval). I thank Min Reu- 
champs for attracting my attention to this rule. 
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might be jeopardized. This, however, will depend on the degree of demandingness of 
the recall procedure. One could imagine a demanding threshold of signatures, and pos- 
sibly a demanding quorum of participation in the recall referendum that would make 
of the recall more a last resort option for serious deviations from public opinion than 
the norm. It could also play a symbolic role: reassuring non-selected citizens about 
their empowerment (Vandamme 2020: 4-5), thereby partly countering the objection 
that CAs making final decisions harm the agency of the non-selected (see Abizadeh 
2021) and require them to defer blindly to their unchosen representatives (Lafont 
2020). 


3.5 The accountability of the organizers 


There are at least four reasons why a CA might deviate importantly from public opin- 

ion, and two of them raise important accountability concerns: 

— The information acquired through hearings of experts and stakeholders improves 
their understanding of the issue at stake and corrects for mistakes that are wide- 
spread among the general population. 

— Deliberations within the CA can lead to a revision of the dominant view on an 
issue through the consideration of a legitimate minority perspective. 

— Citizen representatives may pursue private interests at the expense of the general 
public. 

— Distortions of judgement may occur through bad or voluntarily biased organiza- 
tional choices: the framing of the question dealt with by the CA, the governance 
committee, the sample of participants, and the panel of auditioned experts 
might all be biased; besides, deliberations might be dominated by charismatic or 
skilled participants. 


If the panel of experts is not biased and if deliberative domination is weak, the first 
two reasons to deviate from the dominant public opinion seem legitimate. In such 
cases, the independence of the CA from popular accountability mechanisms can 
even be desirable. The third calls for forms of control as the ones put forward in 
the previous section. The fourth set of reasons falls within the responsibility of the or- 
ganizers of the CA and calls for additional accountability considerations. 

It is important not to neglect the power of influence in the hands of organizers. 
They are usually the actors making the representative claim (Gül 2019) — claiming 
that the CA they designed reasonably reflects the diversity of relevant social categories 
among the population, will deliberate in appropriate conditions, hear a balanced set of 
experts* and stakeholders, and hence can be trusted to represent the whole population 


4 Experts themselves are usually subject to a deliberative form of accountability through peer networks 
relying on mutual monitoring and reputational sanctioning (Goodin 2008: 162). 
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in an appropriate way. Hence, they should be accountable — and possibly more so than 
participants themselves.°And this accountability should concern the whole process. De- 
sign choices should be transparent and justified publicly before the CA starts, to allow 
for contestation and revisions. Choices made during the meetings of the CA should also 
be justified — to participants in particular, but also to the general public. And finally, 
organizers should be held accountable for the follow-up of the CA’s recommendations 
and their possible implementation. 

This question of the accountability of organizers, however, cannot be dealt with ap- 
propriately in abstraction from the institutional context in which the CA is embedded. 
If it is elected actors (be it the executive or the parliament) who initiate the CA, like the 
recent French citizen convention for climate, they can be made accountable through 
the traditional electoral way. Most likely, initiating political actors will appoint an or- 
ganizing or supervising committee, that will be accountable to them, while they remain 
accountable to their electors. 

If it is a grass-root initiative, the question will be different (see Bussu and Fleuf in 
this Handbook). We would then face “self-selected representatives” (see Montanaro 
2012) who claim that the CA they set up is representative, without clear accountability 
mechanisms. This might not be too much of a problem, however, given that CAs initi- 
ated by civil society actors in isolation from public authorities usually do not have 
much power and do not produce major impacts on policymaking. The demand for ac- 
countability grows with the political power of CAs. 

In a political system where a CA would be permanently integrated, as is the case in 
East Belgium (Ostbelgien) for example (Niessen and Reuchamps 2022), there would be a 
need for a clear chain of accountability. One would have to hold accountable the actors 
in charge of the selection of participants, of experts and stakeholders, and of modera- 
tors. This could be achieved, for example, by the inclusion in a steering committee of 
people accountable to the parliament, or even members of the different parties. Yet 
even if there is a specific institution — like the Citizen Council in East Belgium, also 
composed of lay citizens — designed to supervise CAs and make sure that the initial 
aims and requirements are met, these processes cannot be entirely self-regulated 

In the more utopian scenario where elections would have been entirely replaced 
by CAs (or would still exist, but where a CA would be the main locus of power), the 
problem would be more salient. One possibility would be to have clearly identifiable 
decision-makers (elected, or randomly selected and revokable) in charge of all these 
choices and directly accountable to the whole population. Another one would be to 
count on a form of self-regulation by citizen representatives. The method of random 
selection would have been decided once and for all, and the remaining decision 
(whom to invite for hearings, how to moderate deliberations, etc.) would be taken 


5 One might also think that organizers should be accountable to participants themselves, at least in a 
deliberative way: they should be able to justify their organizational choices to the first affected and will- 
ing to consider the latter’s alternative suggestions. 

6 Along with other problems discussed in Gastil and Wright 2019; Lafont 2020; Abizadeh 2021. 
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by citizen representatives themselves in the assembly. Alternatively, a specific CA could 
be designed to oversee the correct application of rules previously set (and open to re- 
visions) by yet another citizen body, as is the case in Terrill Bouricius’ (2013) multi-body 
sortition model. In all these cases, it could seem wise to allow for a right of collective 
recall of the different bodies by non-selected citizens in cases of abuses of power. 


3.6 Conclusion 


One of the most powerful objections to representation by lot is that citizen represen- 
tatives would not be accountable enough, as they could not be sanctioned through elec- 
tions and would not face the same incentives as elected actors. In this chapter, I argued 
against the view that citizen representatives would not be accountable at all. There are 
different ways of being accountable, and different possible strategies for promoting ac- 
countability besides the electoral sanction. It remains true, however, that citizen repre- 
sentatives would not be accountable in the same way as elected representatives. Wheth- 
er that is a reason to reject representation by lot altogether, to oppose democratic 
systems that would rely exclusively on sortition, to object to the transfer of important 
political power to CAs, or whether that brings more democratic benefits than losses are 
normative questions on which this contribution does not wish to take a stance. My 
hope is that it helps the reader see more clearly through this debate and to make an 
informed judgement about the validity and strength of the accountability objection 
and about possible ways of making CAs more accountable when it is judged desirable. 
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Cristina Lafont 
4 Which decision-making authority for 
citizens’ assemblies 


Abstract: The increased interest in citizens’ assemblies has generated a heated debate 
about precisely which decision-making authorities they should be able to exercise. A 
key question in this debate is whether it is democratically legitimate to confer deci- 
sion-making authority upon citizens’ assemblies. To help answer this question, I distin- 
guish between two ways in which citizens’ assemblies can be institutionalized: a ver- 
tical or “top-down” approach versus a horizontal or “bottom-up” approach. Whereas 
the first approach seeks to empower citizens’ assemblies to do the deliberating and de- 
ciding for the rest of the citizenry, the second approach seeks to institutionalize citi- 
zens’ assemblies with the aim of empowering the entire citizenry to influence policy- 
making, set the political agenda, and have the final say on certain political decisions. 
After analysing various proposals, I conclude that conferring decision-making authority 
upon citizens assemblies can be democratically legitimate only insofar as it empowers 
the entire citizenry. 


Keywords: citizens’ assemblies, decision-making authority, citizen empowerment, de- 
liberation, legitimacy, participation. 


4.1 Introduction 


Citizens’ assemblies (CAs) are groups of 40 to 200 or more citizens tasked with learning, 
deliberating, and then advising or deciding upon a law or policy. Such bodies are typ- 
ically sponsored by a political authority and organized by an independent agency that 
facilitates group deliberation among a near-random or stratified sample of citizens 
which is descriptively representative of the constituency that will be subject to the 
law or policy in question. CAs provide a space for high quality, face-to-face deliberation. 
Randomly selected participants who would otherwise not interact receive balanced, ex- 
pert information on an issue. They are exposed to a variety of relevant social perspec- 
tives and, via facilitated group discussions, have the opportunity to weigh the reasons 
and arguments both “for and against” specific laws or policies before reaching a con- 
sidered judgement or making a recommendation. This information can be made avail- 
able to policymakers, voters, or the general public. 

In the 2000s CAs were launched in British Colombia (2004), Ontario (2006), and the 
Netherlands (2006) to discuss proposals for electoral reform. They offered a model for 
subsequent assemblies that have been established with broader mandates such as the 
recent Irish Citizens’ Assembly (2016-2018) that issued reports on several topics (some 
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constitutional in nature) or the Citizens Convention for Climate (2019 and 2020) that 
discussed reducing France’s carbon emissions by 40 per cent. Institutions that include 
both randomly selected citizens and other political actors are a more recent develop- 
ment. The best-known examples are the Convention on the Constitution in Ireland 
(2013-2014) or the G1000 Citizens’ Summits in Belgium (2011) and in the Netherlands 
(2014). But, due to their “mixed” composition, these institutions fall outside the stan- 
dard meaning of the term “citizens’ assemblies.” 

As these examples show, CAs can be used to address a wide variety of topics and 
their decision-making authority can also vary. Given the increased interest in CA and 
their recent proliferation, there has been a lot of debate about precisely which deci- 
sion-making authority they should be able to exercise. Proposals abound and are con- 
tinuously added to the discussion. The various options can be helpfully thought of on a 
spectrum (see examples in the table below). 


4.2 Different types of decision-making authority 


On the weakest side of the spectrum, CAs can be convened merely for consultative pur- 
poses about policy issues that have already been determined. Such assemblies do not 
have any agenda-setting capacity or decision-making authority conferred upon them. 
This minimal political role reflects the bulk of current practice. In most cases, CAs 
are convened to discuss a pre-selected menu of policy issues; they are non-mandatory, 
one-off processes that only have the power to influence political actors such as legisla- 
tures or administrative agencies via consultation or advisement. Moreover, since CAs 
are not permanent institutions and most citizens are unfamiliar with them, any policy 
recommendations they make can be easily ignored without fearing any public pres- 
sure. With few exceptions, the political impact of citizens’ assemblies has been rather 
modest (Pogrebinschi and Ryan 2018; Font et al. 2018; Farrell, Suiter and Harris 2019). 
Frustration with this lack of uptake fuels demands for strengthening the decision-mak- 
ing authority of CAs (Fuji-Johnson 2015; Setälä 2011). Stronger proposals would require 
legislatures or administrative agencies to directly act upon the policy recommenda- 
tions of CAs or to make it mandatory that their recommendations are submitted to 
a referendum within a specified period of time so that action cannot be deferred indef- 
initely. 

On the strongest side of the spectrum, we find proposals that would give CAs bind- 
ing decision-making authority. These proposals would confer various powers and au- 
thorities upon assemblies such as the power of legislative review (e.g. by establishing 
assemblies of randomly selected citizens which would complement or partially replace 
existing legislative assemblies of elected representatives, see Abizadeh 2020; Gastil and 
Wright 2018), the power of constitutional review (e.g. by replacing or complementing 
Constitutional Courts with citizens’ juries, see Ghosh 2010, 2018; Spector 2009; Zurn 
2011), or the power of constitutional amendment (e.g. by replacing or complementing 
constitutional assemblies of elected representatives with CAs, see Landemore 2020). 
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Among these proposals, there is an important division between those who favour 
supplementing current electoral institutions, e.g. by instituting a sortition chamber 
alongside an elected chamber (Abizadeh 2020; Fishkin 2018; Gastil and Wright 2018; 
Leib 2004; O’Leary 2006; Vandamme and Verret-Hamelin 2017, Zakaras 2010), and 
those who advocate for replacing electoral institutions altogether, e.g. by instituting a 
form of lottocratic democracy without elections in which CAs of randomly selected citi- 
zens replace legislative assemblies of elected representatives (Guerrero 2014; Lande- 
more 2020; Van Reybrouck 2016). In the latter case, CAs would not only have deci- 
sion-making authority over an antecedently specified menu of issues. Rather, as fully 
functional legislatures, they would have some of the broadest agenda-setting and deci- 
sion-making powers possible. 


4.3 Decision-making authority and legitimacy 


Recent debates have focused on the question of whether it would be democratically le- 
gitimate to confer decision-making authority upon CAs and similar mini-publics (La- 
font 2015, 2020; Parkinson 2006). This issue is contested. While some scholars advocate 
strong policymaking powers for CAs (Gastil and Wright 2019; Hennig 2017; Van Rey- 
brouck 2016), many others would hesitate to go so far as to hand over actual political 
power (e.¢., of legislation or constitutional interpretation) to CAs (Pettit 2013; Mans- 
bridge 2019; Niemeyer 2014). In fact, recent empirical studies suggest that ordinary citi- 
zens are generally opposed to giving CAs the power to make binding decisions (Gold- 
berg 2021; Rojon, Rijken and Klandermans 2019), though opposition is slightly less 
strong among politically dissatisfied yet engaged citizens (Bedock and Pilet 2020). 
Those who advocate conferring decision-making authority upon CAs often base 
their proposals on the claim that, in using stratified random sampling to compose 
the group of ordinary citizens who participate, assemblies effectively create an accu- 
rate “mirror” of the citizenry; consequently, their views, interests, values, and attitudes 
reflect those of the people at large. Since participants are like us, it is plausible to as- 
sume that their judgements after the deliberative experience reflect what the people 
would think if they were informed and had the opportunity to deliberate about the mat- 
ter They represent “the considered judgments of the people.” (Fishkin 2009: 28) 
There are several claims involved in this argument. Participants in CAs are certain- 
ly like us in that they are ordinary citizens. Thus, in contrast to politicians, lobbyists, 
and other specialized political actors they are unlikely to have hidden agendas or con- 
flicts of interest that may cloud their deliberations about the public interest. We can 
trust them as our representatives in that we don’t need to monitor them or threaten 
them with sanctions since they are independently motivated to figure out what’s 
best for the polity. But they are supposed to be like us in a stronger sense as well: 
they supposedly share our interests, values, policy objectives, and so on. This is why 
we can assume that their recommendations coincide with what we would have thought 
if we had participated. But this claim is quite implausible. Since there is so much eth- 
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ical and political disagreement among citizens in pluralistic societies this assumption 
can hardly be true of any genuinely representative sample of the population. The more 
that diverse evaluative perspectives (concerning need interpretations, value orienta- 
tions, comprehensive views, etc.) are included in the sample, the less sense it makes 
for non-participant citizens to assume that their own particular interests, values, 
and political objectives will invariably coincide with those of the majority of the sample 
regardless of the issue. Non-participants cannot assume that the recommendations of 
the majority of the participants in the CA reflect what they would have thought if they 
had participated. For, in principle, the opposite is equally possible. After all, the partic- 
ipants who endorse a minority view have reviewed the exact same information and 
deliberated just as much as other participants. They have just reached the opposite con- 
clusion. Even if citizens can trust that all participants were conscientious and genuine- 
ly interested in figuring out what is best for the polity, they nevertheless know that, in 
pluralistic democracies, there is contestation over a variety of social, moral, ethical, re- 
ligious, and economic views and values, and that this significantly influences political 
questions and policy objectives. Far from constituting a homogeneous body, in pluralist 
societies that are committed to the maintenance of free institutions citizens have on- 
going political disagreements with each other Consequently, without first knowing 
whether the majority took the side in the political spectrum that they would have 
taken if they had participated, citizens cannot simply “trust” that the decisions of the 
majority of the sample will invariably coincide with what they themselves would 
have concluded with respect to a contested political issue. 

In fact, if the materials and deliberations of the assembly were made public, then 
many citizens would find out that the majority of the sample was actually not like them, 
since they oppose their own professed views, values, and policy objectives on the issue 
in question. At this point, the claim that non-participants should just trust the recom- 
mendations of CAs because their participants are like them becomes dubious. The fact 
that the random sample is a microcosm of the people taken collectively means that, es- 
pecially on hotly contested issues, there will be a majority defending one view and a 
sizeable minority defending the opposite view. This means that it cannot be strictly 
true of all the people considered individually that the majority of the sample is like 
them. But if this is so, then in what sense can we say that sample participants are 
their representatives? If the majority of the sample is neither like them nor accountable 
to them, then on what basis can we reasonably expect non-participant citizens to blind- 
ly trust this majority? Since citizens have not selected their own representatives to par- 
ticipate in the CA, they have no particular reason to assume that the recommendations 
of either the majority or the minority would coincide with what they would have 
thought if they had been informed and deeply thought about the issue on their own. 
The legitimacy of conferring decision-making authority upon CAs is called into ques- 
tion by the fact that relations of authorization and accountability don’t exist between 
participants in CAs and the rest of the citizenry. 

However, worries about legitimacy do not merely impact proposals that would em- 
power CAs to make binding political decisions. Legitimacy concerns also crop up with 
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respect to the more-widely endorsed proposals to institutionalize CAs for the purposes 
of mere public consultation. Indeed, within debates on whether and how the political 
uses of CAs can be democratically legitimate the central question is not simply about 
how much power their participants ought to exercise but rather and above all, the spe- 
cific capacity in which they are supposed to exercise that power The concern is that, in 
contrast to other political actors, CAs can easily be taken to be “proxies” for the citizen- 
ry as a whole. 

In comparison to other political institutions, CAs, as mini-publics, are special in 
that they are composed of ordinary citizens who are supposed to exclusively act in 
that capacity, i.e. as members of the citizenry. The mini-publics’ composition is sup- 
posed to reflect or descriptively represent the composition of the entire citizenry. 
Yet, at the same time, members have neither been selected by the citizenry nor are 
they required to act as political representatives of individuals or groups that they rep- 
resent in a descriptive sense. There is no sense in which female participants are sup- 
posed to defend the views of women or Californians the views of other Californians. 
They are and remain members of the citizenry who, as such, only represent them- 
selves. They participate as individual citizens with total freedom to express whichever 
views and opinions they happen to have and to change them in whichever way they see 
fit. But, for that very same reason, they are in no way accountable to citizens outside of 
the assembly. This is problematic in light of potential differences of opinion between 
participants and non-participants. The purpose of having a process of public consulta- 
tion is for officials to be able to find out the opinion and will of the citizenry regarding 
certain policy decisions. But if participants in CAs and non-participating citizens disa- 
gree about the decisions at hand, then who is supposed to speak in the name of the 
citizenry? Whose views ought to count as the views of “the public” that officials are 
supposed to consult? 

John Parkinson’s pioneering research on the relationship between deliberative 
mini-publics and the broader public illustrates this problem through a case study of 
a citizens’ jury that was convened to consider hospital restructuring in Leicester Eng- 
land. In that case, decision-makers were confronted with the results of a deliberation 
by a citizens’ jury that recommended one course of action, and a petition of 150,000 
signatories demanding another (Parkinson 2006: 33). The citizenry neither elected 
the mini-publics’ participants nor had any way of holding them accountable. In such 
a situation of conflict it is normatively unclear whether and why officials should just 
follow the judgement of a CA over the judgement of the citizenry at large. Of course, 
this problem is not unique to CAs. It can also arise with other forms of public consul- 
tation (e.g., town hall meetings, focus groups, and so on). Thus, it is possible that, in 
some cases, the recommendations of a CA might be better aligned with the views of 
the relevant constituency than the recommendations defended by participants in 
other fora or activist movements and organizations which may be less representative, 
more polarized, or “captured” by particular interests (see e.g. Beauvais & Warren, 
2019). However, just because this can be the case doesn’t mean that it will always be 
the case. Indeed, given the extensive empirical evidence about drastic changes of opin- 
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ion among participants in CAs on contested political issues (see e.g., Fishkin 2009), the 
legitimacy concerns remain for all cases in which there is a conflict between the rec- 
ommendations of CAs and the opinions of the relevant constituency. Expecting public 
officials to simply follow the policy recommendation of a CA against the opinion and 
will of the bulk of the citizens who will be subject to the policy in question would hard- 
ly be a democratically legitimate option (Chambers 2009; Lafont 2020; Parkinson 2006). 

The presence of such a conflict indicates that the issue is not yet “settled” within 
the political community in question. In such cases, a proper public debate is needed in 
which the information and reasons that led the recommendations of the citizens are 
made readily available to the citizenry so that they can determine for themselves 
whether they can, upon reflection, come to the same conclusion. The institutionaliza- 
tion of CAs would enhance the democratic legitimacy of political decision-making 
only if the desirable qualities of deliberation within CAs could positively impact and 
improve the quality of the deliberative process of opinion- and will-formation in 
which the citizenry participates. One of the biggest challenges that the design and in- 
stitutionalization of CAs faces is how to “scale up” deliberation from CAs to the wider 
public (Niemeyer 2014; Curato and Rountree, in this Handbook). 


4.4 Two approaches to institutionalization 


A larger issue lurks behind the questions about whether and when it is legitimate to 
confer binding decision-making authority upon CAs: namely, what are the various po- 
litical uses and functions that these institutions can fulfil? Proposals vary alongside 
several dimensions, perspectives, and aims (Courant 2022). It would be nearly impos- 
sible to provide an exhaustive list of the proposals that are currently under discussion. 
However as an organizing principle, it is helpful to distinguish between two fundamen- 
tally different ways of thinking about how to institutionalize CAs: a vertical or “top- 
down” approach versus a horizontal or “bottom-up” approach (see table below). The 
first approach would aim to integrate CAs into the political system as either advisory 
bodies or to supplement (or replace) some of the functions and the decision-making 
authority of existing political institutions (Setala 2021). They would be directly coupled 
with formal political institutions with varying degrees of decision-making authority. In 
contrast, the second approach would institutionalize CAs as mediating bodies between 
formal political institutions and the wider public to strengthen the agenda-setting ca- 
pacity of the citizenry and their ability to make political institutions more responsive to 
their interests, values, and policy objectives. The ultimate goal of each of these ap- 
proaches is fundamentally different. Whereas the first approach seeks to empower 
the (relatively few) participants in citizens’ assemblies to do the thinking, deliberating, 
and deciding on political issues for the rest of the citizenry, the second approach seeks 
to empower the whole citizenry to initiate public debate, influence policymaking, set the 
political agenda, and/or have final say on certain political decisions. 
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So far, most actual CAs have followed the top-down approach in so far as they have 
been organized by policymakers or administrators with the aim of delivering some 
“input” that was of interest to the sponsors (Setälä 2017: 851). But this approach is 
also followed by proposals that seek to enhance the power of CAs to make binding po- 
litical decisions by either supplementing or replacing existing representative institu- 
tions. An actual example that falls on the stronger side of the spectrum of empower- 
ment are several CAs that have been organized in the city of Gdansk, Poland. While 
the issues under discussion are not selected by the assemblies, the mayor agreed to 
treat their recommendations as binding if they achieved the support of at least 80 
per cent of participants. In fact, several recommendations have already been imple- 
mented (Gerwin 2018). 

There are also actual examples of CAs that can be characterized as following a bot- 
tom-up approach while pursuing different levels of citizens’ empowerment. On the 
weakest end of the spectrum, there are CAs that are organized independently of formal 
institutions and with the exclusive aim of activating public debate on contested issues. 
Fishkin’s deliberative polls such as “America in One Room” (A1R) would fit in this cat- 
egory. AIR gathered 500 American voters for a nonpartisan discussion of the major is- 
sues in the 2020 presidential election. Although it was organized in the run-up of a 
presidential election, it was not institutionally connected to a formal decision-making 
process. Its potential to induce broader debate entirely depends on uptake by the 
media (social media included). Another actual example of CAs that tends toward the 
stronger end of the citizen’s empowerment spectrum is the Citizens’ Initiative Review 
(CIR) in Oregon. After having the opportunity to become informed and deliberate about 
an active ballot measure, participants in the citizens’ jury are asked to produce a state- 
ment that contains key facts, the best reasons to vote for the measure, and the best rea- 
sons to vote against the measure. This statement is then sent to every registered voter 
in the state as part of the official Voters’ Pamphlet. 

But many proposals that follow a bottom-up approach expect CAs to serve as tools 
for stronger forms of citizen empowerment. Let me mention just two proposals that 
exemplify different degrees of empowerment. On the strongest side of the spectrum 
is a proposal that would enable deliberative agenda-setting for ballot propositions. 
Fishkin has articulated this proposal based on his experience with a deliberative 
poll that he organized in California in 2011 (What’s Next California). This proposal 
would give citizens both the power of agenda-setting and of ratification (Fishkin et 
al. 2015; 2019). The idea is to periodically convene CAs to assess proposals for various 
initiatives submitted by civic groups that satisfy some low threshold of signatures, 
and to then determine which should go on the ballot. Participants would receive rele- 
vant, balanced information about the proposed initiatives. After deliberating about the 
“pros and cons” they would then have the power to select the best initiatives to be in- 
cluded on the ballot and to even amend those initiatives based on their deliberations. 
This proposal would give some decision-making authority to CAs (e.g., selecting among 
initiatives and amending them) but the citizenry would retain the power to both pro- 
pose initiatives and ratify them. Moreover, as Fishkin indicates, if the entire electorate 
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is provided with not only the initiatives but also the best arguments both for and 
against them, then this use of CAs “would add a truly deliberative element to mass di- 
rect democracy and fulfill many of the initial aspirations of the initiative to empower 
the people to engage in thoughtful self-government” (Fishkin 2019: 101). 

Another proposal that exemplifies a similar bottom-up approach is the citizen-ini- 
tiated citizens’ assemblies recently discussed by the Flemish parliament in Belgium. Ac- 
cording to a bill proposed by the Green Party, after gathering 80,000 signatures, citizens 
could then demand a CA on any topic belonging to the competencies of Flanders. The 
CA would scrutinize the proposal in question and have the power to amend it accord- 
ingly. Although the bill was defeated in parliament, it offers an ambitious model for 
how CAs could be institutionalized with strong participatory aims in mind (Van Crom- 
brugge 2020). Whereas Fishkin’s proposal to use CAs and other mini-publics for agenda 
setting in ballot propositions would give citizens the power to make binding decisions 
on certain laws or policies, the proposal to institutionalize citizen-initiated CAs would 
only give citizens the power to petition parliament to consider certain policies. This 
would certainly enhance citizens’ ability to set the political agenda, but it would not 
give them the final say. To that extent, this proposal falls on the weaker side of the citi- 
zen empowerment spectrum (see table below). 


Table 4.1: An overview of the political uses of CAs 


Type of Power/ Weak Intermediate Strong 
Form of Integration (e.g., advisory) (e.g., restricted agen- (e.g., unrestricted agenda 
da setting) setting & ratification) 


Top-down approach 


(empowering citizens’ Citizens Convention for Citizen’s Assembly on Citizens’ Assemblies in 
assemblies) Climate (2019 and 2020) Electoral Reform (British Gdansk, Poland 
Columbia, 2004; Ontario, 
2006; Netherlands, Legislature by Lot 
2006) (Gastil & Wright) 


Irish Citizens’ Assembly — Sortition Chamber 
(2016 - 18) (Abizadeh) 


Open Democracy (Lande- 


more) 
Bottom-up approach 
(empowering the citi- America in One Room Citizens’ Initiative Review Deliberative agenda setting 
zenry) (2019) (Oregon) for ballot propositions 
(Fishkin) 


Citizen-initiated citizens’ 
assemblies 
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4.5 Conclusions 


CAs are fascinating institutional innovations that offer promising venues for democra- 
tization. However, whether they have a positive democratic impact will very much de- 
pend on how they are institutionalized. If the aim of institutionalizing CAs is to empow- 
er a few participants to do the thinking, deliberating, and deciding for the rest of the 
citizenry, then it is hard to see how these innovative institutions can have a positive 
democratic impact. Giving decision-making authority to the few who are well-informed 
and who have access to good-quality deliberation while simply expecting the rest of the 
citizenry to blindly defer to their decisions would predictably increase the disconnect 
between citizens’ actual beliefs or attitudes and the political decisions to which they 
are subject. Far from having a positive democratic impact, it could make the problem 
which CAs are meant to solve even worse; citizen’s alienation from the political process 
would grow rather than shrink. By contrast, if CAs are institutionalized with the aim of 
empowering the citizenry to catalyse public debate, set the political agenda, and have 
final say on important political decisions then such institutions could clearly contribute 
to democratization. In the end, the answer to the question of which decision-making 
authority CAs ought to have essentially depends on whether providing such authority 
serves the democratic aim of empowering the citizenry. 
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5 Linking citizens’ assemblies to 
policymaking: Real-life and visionary 
connections 


Abstract: We currently witness the mushrooming implementation of CAs. But CAs do 
not necessarily guarantee that citizens’ refined preferences feed into political deci- 
sion-making. How can we ensure that recommendations made by CAs do not disappear 
unnoticed in pigeonholes? How can we guarantee that CAs are not misused? Academia 
has neglected the connections between CAs and decision-making for too long. However, 
we have to think about (new ways of) connecting CAs to decision-making. This chapter 
first provides theoretical arguments for respective connections. It proceeds with a state 
of the art and then presents a categorization for sorting existing examples of connec- 
tions. The main and visionary part of the chapter is dedicated to developing novel mod- 
els for connecting collective, inclusive will-formation to decision-making. 


Keywords: participatory governance, participatory constitution-building, political deci- 
sion-making, mini-publics, multi-issue referendum, multi-options referendum, deliber- 
ation day, randomly selected parliament 


5.1 Introduction: Connecting citizens’ assemblies to 
policymaking 


This edition proves vividly the mushrooming implementation of CAs. But CAs do not 
necessarily guarantee that citizens’ refined preferences feed into political decision- 
making. A legion of examples shows severe flaws (see also Minsart and Jacquet in 
this Handbook). Officially, policymakers claim to implement CAs in order to receive in- 
formed judgment and refined public opinion. But too often CAs serve as symbolic or 
“simulative” participation (Blühdorn 2011), as “particitainment” — which means partic- 
ipation as entertainment without influence - or as distracting participation. Curato et 
al. (2021: 22), who have evaluated many CAs, ask accordingly: “What use are intelligent 
recommendations from CAs if these recommendations are silenced by politicians?” 
Furthermore, CAs are misused for political cherry-picking — politicians choose recom- 
mendations they like and neglect those they dislike (Font, Amo and Smith 2016). We 
also find “token” CAs implemented to pacify and “to silence critical voices” (Setala 
2017: 846) as well as CAs set up for co-optation (Lafont 2015) or for manipulation 
(Bua and Bussu 2020). CAs turned out to run the risk of elite capture (Neblo 2015; Beau- 
vais and Warren 2019) leading to skewed decisions in the interests of the well-off. 
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How can we ensure that recommendations made by CAs do not disappear unnoticed 
in pigeonholes? How can we guarantee that CAs are not misused? Academia has neglect- 
ed the connections between CAs and policymaking for too long (see also Lafont in this 
Handbook). But we have to think about (new ways of) connecting CAs to policymaking. 

This chapter first provides theoretical arguments for respective connections. It pro- 
ceeds to the state of the art and then presents a categorization for sorting existing ex- 
amples of connections. The main and visionary part of the chapter is dedicated to de- 
veloping novel models for connecting collective, inclusive will-formation to decision- 
making. The conclusion summarizes the main points. 


5.2 Theoretical approach: Why connect citizens’ 
assemblies to decision-making? 


Democracy means rule of the people as self-government. But what does that mean ex- 
actly? Many citizens as well as scholars link — or even reduce — democracy to elections 
and competition. Some consider these features as the main characteristics of democra- 
cy. They judge a political system as a democracy, when free and fair elections are held, 
in which citizens have the choice between two or more parties (see Geissel, Kneuer and 
Lauth 2016). But these practices turned out to be increasingly dysfunctional. They can 
no longer guarantee that citizens’ preferences and political decisions are connected. 

A novel approach has recently been provided by Mark Warren (2017), who remind- 
ed us that democracy cannot be defined in terms of practices such as elections, but 
rather in terms of the problems the democratic system needs to solve. To be considered 
democratic, a political system must realize empowered inclusion, collective will-forma- 
tion and decision-making (see Lacelle-Webster and Warren in this Handbook). 

I find great value in Warren’s explanation of democracy, but I am convinced we 
have to advance his approach. Democracy is about connecting citizen will-formation 
and decision-making systematically. A political system may be successful in hosting 
well-designed CAs — as practices for refining citizen will-formation. But this is not 
enough if it fails to feed the outputs of these CAs into decision-making. Democratic sys- 
tems require such connections. Intuitively, most scholars seem to support the focus on 
connections. Some of the most famous CAs are those that are designed to feed into 
processes of decision-making. Among the best-known examples are the British Colum- 
bia Citizens’ Assembly in Canada (Warren and Pearse 2008), or the Constitutional As- 
semblies in Ireland. In these cases, CAs were systematically connected to decision-mak- 
ing, both via referendum. 

In this sense, I also advance the debate on deliberative systems towards participa- 
tory systems. While the deliberative system approach advocates multiple sites of delib- 
eration (Mansbridge et al. 2012), the participatory system approach advocates the sys- 
tematic and systemic connection of collective will-formation with decision-making 
(Deligiaouri and Suiter 2019; Geissel 2019: 414ff.). This approach transcends the dichot- 
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omies that have long defined democratic theory, such as representation versus partic- 
ipation and deliberation versus aggregation of “raw” opinions in electoral or direct de- 
mocracy. Participatory systems entail intelligent linkages of representative, deliberative 
and participatory elements in order to ensure connections between citizen will-forma- 
tion and decision-making. 


5.3 State of the art on connecting citizens’ 
assemblies to decision-making 


Although scholars increasingly advocate more connections between citizen will-forma- 
tion and decision-making, the literature is divided in fragmented (sub-)disciplines 
working on, for example, elections and representation or deliberative practices. 

Traditional studies focus on elections as the supposed warrantor for connecting 
citizens’ wills to decision-making, with intermediaries like parties and interest groups 
as additional “transmission belts”. They describe and prescribe connections between 
citizens’ preferences and political decisions with focus on representatives. Concepts 
like responsiveness (GeifSel 2004), congruence, and accountability put representatives 
into the centre, who supposedly ensure such connections. This research community 
starts to realize the dysfunctions of these supposed warrantors and admits that respon- 
siveness, congruence, and accountability do not function as described in the handbooks 
of representative democracy. Yet, it just starts to include developments with novel pro- 
cedures of citizen will-formation such as CAs and seems to hope that connections could 
be restored via better representation. 

In contrast, scholars of deliberative democracy published very actively on respec- 
tive procedures (see e.g. Geissel and Newton 2012; Elstub and Escobar 2019). This epis- 
temic community, however, showed and partly still shows two shortcomings. First, it 
mainly worked on practices of citizen will-formation but overlooked the decision-mak- 
ing side of the equation for a long time (Pateman 2012). Recently, it began to ponder on 
connections to political decision-making. And here the second shortcoming comes into 
play. It provides normative political philosophy, e.g. the “deliberative systems” ap- 
proach recommending “nodes” and “multiple forms of communication” (Mansbridge 
et al. 2012), Christina Lafont’s (2019) advocacy for a “democracy without shortcuts” 
with a “long, participatory road”, Hélène Landemore’s (2020) promotion of an “Open 
Democracy”, or Michael Saward’s (2021) encouragement for novel democratic design 
thinking. However, it remains unclear, how respective “nods”, “roads”, and “systems” 
would look like and how they connect citizen will-formation and decision-making con- 
cretely. 

Empirical studies in the field mostly focus on single or a few, mostly famous pro- 
cedures, e.g. the Citizen Initiative Review in Oregon (Knobloch, Gastil and Reitman 
2019) connecting referendums and CAs, the Brazil’s National Public Policy Conferences 
(Pogrebinschi and Samuels 2014), which links CAs to administrative agenda-setting and 
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policy-drafting; and the Citizen Council in the East Belgian parliament (Niessen and 
Reuchamps 2019), which connects CAs to decision-making in parliament. Different 
terms were applied to describe such connections, for example transmission (Boswell, 
Hendriks and Ercan 2016), coupling (Hendriks 2016), or sequencing (Goodin 2008). 
But all in all, the literature on this topic is still theoretically and empirically underde- 
veloped and underspecified. In the reminder of this chapter I will take up the threads 
presented in the literature and advance them. 


5.4 Existing examples and experiments 


As might become apparent throughout this Handbook, a variety of examples and ex- 
periments exist, which aim at connecting CAs to political decision-making. Up to 
now, these variations of connections look rather “messy”. A categorization sorting 
the variations does not yet exist but would be useful. I have developed a preliminary 
categorization, which includes a) connections of CAs to either decision-making by rep- 
resentatives or by citizens and b) connections of CAs to decision-making bodies either 
as one-time events or institutionalized. In detail: 

First, I differentiate, whether the output of CAs is connected to decision-making by 
representatives, e.g. parliaments, or by referendums. Today, recommendations provid- 
ed by CAs are mostly decided by the former and only seldom by the latter The designed 
connections can look very different. Representatives might announce vaguely that they 
will take CAs’ recommendations into account and justify the decisions accordingly. One 
example for such a promise of justification is the French CA on Climate (Convention 
Citoyenne pour le Climat), where the French president promised to answer to the rec- 
ommendations. Connections can be, yet, more prescriptive. The design of a CA can stip- 
ulate for example that its recommendations are put on a referendum for decision, 
which puts of course more value and importance on the CA. 

The table below differentiates, first, between the connections of CAs to decision- 
making by representatives and citizens.’ 

The second differentiation refers to the level of institutionalization. Is the connec- 
tion a one-time event or is it formalized as a permanent endeavour? Most participatory 
procedures are designed as one-time events, for example the 2019 Citizens’ Dialogue in 
The Hague conducted by the European Commission. Few procedures are formalized 
and designed to take place routinely, e.g., the National Public Policy Conferences, Bra- 
zil, the Observatory of the City in Madrid, the East Belgian Citizen Council, or the Brus- 


1 Parsimony is the reason why very few special connections are not included. For example, in Poland, 
some mayors had committed to implementing the recommendation agreed by CAs in broad consensus, 
which means that CAs can under certain circumstances be empowered to decide themselves (Gerwin 
2018: 14-15). However, such practice are very seldom used and would blow up the categorization 
below unnecessarily. 
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sels deliberative committees (Vrydagh et al. 2021). Table 5.1 illustrates my categoriza- 
tion. 


Table 5.1: Categorization of connections between CAs and decision-making 


CA + decision-making by representatives CA + decision-making by citizens 


One-time event French Citizens’ Convention on Climate Irish Constitutional CAs 
Citizens’ Dialogue in The Hague conducted British Columbia CA on Electoral Reform 
by the European Commission 


Formalized Citizen Council in East Belgian parliament © Swiss/New England Town Hall Meetings 
Brazil’s National Public Policy Conferences Participatory Budgeting, Porto Alegre, Brazil 
Observatory of the City in Madrid Citizens’ Initiative Review, Oregon 


Standing CA in Paris 


Most of these examples have been discussed in this Handbook on CAs at length-and 
there is no need to describe them again in this chapter 


5.5 The future of democracy - how to connect 
citizens’ assemblies to decision-making 


In order to deepen and to strengthen the connection of CAs with decision-making, 
novel visions of democracy can serve as lighthouses showing the way. Therefore, this 
chapter is devoted to developing such visionary models. I start with the description 
of novel practices and then procedure to suggesting how they can be connected. 

Up to now, I have applied the loose definition of CAs provided in the introduction 
of this Handbook. In the following visionary part, CAs are always defined as randomly 
selected — in the sense of mini-publics (see Curato et al. 2021). 


5.5.1 Visionary practices (modules) 


The following lines describe five novel practices, which are applied in the visionary 
models developed below: 

- CAs with different tasks 

— Multi-level CAs 

— Multi-Issue Referendum 

— Randomly selected parliament 

— Deliberation Day 
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Citizens’ assemblies with different tasks 


Real-life experiments have already demonstrated that CAs can be commissioned with a 
variety of assignments (see Figure 5.1). CAs have drafted legislative bills, e.g. in British 
Columbia. They have identified important issues and put them on the political agenda, 
e.g. in Ireland. Or, they provide considered recommendations for parliaments, e.g. in 
East Belgian and Paris. CAs are applied at several phases of policy processes, from 
agenda-setting to monitoring and evaluating, and can be placed at various places with- 
in political systems. In future models, we could make more use of these variations and 
link such various CAs. 


Identify flaws 
or neglected 
issue 


Evaluate 


Agenda 
performance i 


setting 


Oversight/ 
Monitor 
performance 


Provide considered 


recommendation 


Draft a 
legislative bill 


Figure 5.1: Example of CAs with different tasks 


Multi-level citizens’ assemblies 


Inspired by the Policy Conferences in Brazil and CAs taking place at the EU level (see 
Fiket, this Handbook), multi-level CAs might be implemented. They start at the local 
level, where randomly selected citizens discuss political issues. Each of these local 
CAs selects one or two delegate/s who represents the outputs in the “Assembly of Del- 
egates”. This assembly bundles the recommendations and summarizes proposals. Com- 
peting proposals are possible, if agreement cannot be reached. 
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Figure 5.2: Linking CAs in multi-level democracy (vertically) 


Multi-Issue Referendum 


Decision-making via referendum is available in some democracies. However, referen- 
dums are up to now mostly limited to “yes-no” options on single issues. These are 
rather crude devices to identify citizens’ preferences. More sophisticated practices of 
citizens’ decision-making would be helpful, which allow citizens to express their pref- 
erences in a more nuanced way. Such a novel and enhanced direct democratic practice 
was recently developed by Jonathan Rinne (2020) at the Research Unit ‘Democratic In- 
novations’, Goethe University Frankfurt. The Multi-Issues Referendum allows citizens 
to articulate their interests and priorities more accurately, comprehensively, and pre- 
cisely than in elections. They can express their preferences on a large number of topics, 
which they can also prioritize. Thus, they are not limited to elect a party programme 
with only some policies they like and other policies they dislike. 

CAs can play a crucial role for putting issues and options on the ballot sheet. For 
example, CA 1 might suggest minimum wage of 9 €/h, CA 2 might suggest “no minimum 
wage”, CA 3 might opt for 15 €/h, and another CA for 20 €/h. 

Voters get a certain number of votes, e. g., 30, and can allocate their votes. If they 
favour one topic more than another, they can give the respective one e.g., up to three 
votes (“cumulative-voting”). They can choose issues across lists. They can, for example, 
give three votes for “Minimum wage: 9 €/h per hour” suggested by CA 1, endorse Issue 2 
of CA 2 and Issue 3 of the CA 3 proposal. Thus, voters can compile their own “pro- 
gramme”. 

A ballot sheet might look like the following one (Table 5.1). 


Table 5.1: Ballot sheet of Multi-Issues Referendum (Rinne 2020, adapted) 


O Proposal CA 1 O Proposal O Proposal CA 3 O Proposal CA 4 
CA 1 CA 2 
O O O Minimum O O O No minimum O O O Minimum wage: O O O Minimum wage: 
wage: 9 €/h wage 15 €/h 20 €/h 
O O O Issue 2 O O O Issue 2 O O O Issue 2 O O O Issue 2 


O O O Issue 3 O O O Issue 3 O O O Issue 3 O O O Issue 3 
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Table 5.1: Ballot sheet of Multi-Issues Referendum (Rinne 2020, adapted) (Continued) 


ie) Proposal CA 1 ie) Proposal ie) Proposal CA 3 ie) Proposal CA 4 
CA 1 CA 2 
O O O Issue 4 O O O Issue 4 O O O Issue 4 O O O Issue 4 


Similar to elections, Multi-Issue Referendums might be set up at all political levels 
(local, state, national, and supranational) covering respective topics. For example, the 
local ballot sheet might cover issues like local public transport, the local library, or 
local energy production. Ballot sheets on national topics might relate, for example, 
to international treaties, membership of the country in international organizations, 
and military missions abroad. And like elections, it might be a good idea to hold 
Multi-Issue Referendums recurring periodically, for example once per year When 
they take place at periodic intervals, referendum campaign can act within a clear 
time frame. And citizens know the date in advance. 


Randomly selected parliament 


The idea of a randomly selected parliament is rather novel for us. Selecting decision- 
makers by lot sounds strange to most people today. But the inhabitants of the Athenian 
Polis, the origin of today’s democracy more than two millennia ago, preferred sortition 
as the most democratic choice — and considered elections as a bad way of selecting peo- 
ple for political office (e.g., Sintomer 2019). Today, the idea of a randomly selected par- 
liament increasingly inspires scholars as well as politicians. In my description of the 
randomly selected parliamentarian chamber I start with the potential advantages 
and proceed to critical voices (Van Reybrouck 2016; Vandamme and Verret-Hamelin 
2017; Gastil and Wright 2019). 

What are the advantages of a randomly selected chamber of parliament? First, 
such a chamber, if recruited properly, will mirror the composition of society (descriptive 
representation). Most parliaments today are heavily skewed towards well-off men. Ran- 
dom selection is expected to mend such inequalities. Members of this chamber will 
come from different contexts and backgrounds and thus be familiar with the needs 
and interests of all citizens (see also MacKenzie, in this Handbook). A second potential 
benefit is the option for deliberation beyond party lines. Whereas members in current 
parliaments are often bound by party and caucus discipline, randomly selected mem- 
bers can discuss and decide without these restrictions (Sintomer 2018). They can decide 
based on arguments. 

Third, elected politicians execute a lot of political activities to secure their political 
career Based on my own experiences, I can say that, in order to be reelected, for exam- 
ple they have to please the media, satisfy their party, and establish a favourable public 
image. This is not necessary for randomly selected members. They do not want to be re- 
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elected. They also will most likely not seek a career within a party and do not need to 
build up a respective reputation. Thus, they are free to follow their own conscience. A 
final potential positive aspect might be the diminished access of lobby groups. Lobby 
groups cannot rely on party discipline, and they might have more difficulties “bribing” 
randomly selected members with attractive jobs in the private economy. 

But there are also critical voices. One critique is the presumable lack of accounta- 
bility and legitimacy, because members of the selected chamber are not elected. How- 
ever the concepts of accountability and legitimacy sound reasonable in the theoretical 
model of representative democracy but do not work as expected in reality. This is not 
the place for discussing these complex concepts and the empirical problems (Geissel 
2023). It might suffice that some authors argue that randomly selected chambers 
could be more legitimate than elected ones, because citizens would have more trust 
(“perceived legitimacy”). They might feel better represented by people, who are “like 
them” (see Gastil and Wright 2019; Sintomer 2019). 

Another critical voice addresses the challenge that the members of the selected 
chambers — as ordinary citizens — lack competencies necessary for parliamentarians. 
They would not be able to deliberate meaningfully on complex subjects, have no expe- 
rience with politics and political strategies, do not know how to interact with the 
media, and so on. They miss the long phase of “apprenticeship” professional politicians 
pass before they enter parliament. Accordingly, they have to complete a steep learning 
curve within a relatively short time period. Comprehensive training and professional 
assistance are necessary to enforce such a learning curve. And finally, whereas elected 
parliamentarians have access to a whole party backing their work, the randomly select- 
ed citizens lack such a helping environment. Again, professional assistance might bal- 
ance this shortcoming (see Gastil and Wright 2019). 


Deliberation Day 


Two political scientists, Bruce Ackerman and James Fishkin (2005), came up with the 
idea of a Deliberative Day a couple of decades ago. The main rationale of a Deliberation 
Day is to foster broad and in-depth deliberation within a community on a prominent 
topic. This includes balanced a priori information in all channels. At the Deliberation 
Day, schools, universities, churches, sports clubs, unions, kindergartens, and work-pla- 
ces discuss the respective topic. Especially politically marginalized groups and citizens 
are invited, and mobilizing strategies are applied to incentivize their involvement. 

Within a Deliberation Day also Democracy Games might be employed. Democracy 
Games cover a variety of topics, for example creating a constitution for a fictional state 
or discussing rules for referendums. They allow for learning about many aspects of de- 
mocracy and are available for all educational levels, from kindergarten to adult educa- 
tion. They also have the potential to inspire politically less interested people. They learn 
in a playful way what democracy entails and they may start to reflect what democracy 
means to them. 
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Up to now, there are few examples of such Deliberative Days. The Estonian People’s 
Assembly Deliberation Day is one of them. In 2013, all Estonians were invited to pro- 
pose ideas on certain topics, for example funding of political parties, on an online web- 
site. This also included the consultation of scholars and practitioners as well as an off- 
line workshop. Yet, the topics were rather limited and the connection to decision- 
making remained vague. Another yet imperfect example is Macron’s Grand Débat Na- 
tional, which was also only vaguely connected to decision-making.” 


5.5.2 Visionary combinations 


Applying the visionary practices described above, I propose innovative models of con- 
necting CAs and decision-making. The following models systematically connect repre- 
sentative and direct democratic elements with various forms of CAs and other practi- 
ces of citizen will-formation. They are set up as multi-level, multi-actoy and multi- 
modular They not only integrate the multi-level system at federal, state, and municipal 
levels. They also integrate various actors from politicians, administration, the general 
public and organized groups, as well as individual citizens (multi-actors). They use a 
variety of practices of will-formation and decision-making (multi-modular) 

The sequencing of such practices might look different for different kinds of polit- 
ical decisions. Will-formation and decision-making on simple laws require less sophis- 
ticated procedures than will-formation and decision-making on novel constitutions and 
constitutional revisions. The following two processes provide suggestions for how such 
connections could look like in future democracies (Figures 5.3 and 54). 


Plain law: Collective will-formation and decision-making 


Legislature on plain laws should be linked to citizens’ refined preferences and run 
through a procedure of collective, inclusive will-formation. It might start with a CA 
that identifies an issue crucial for the community but neglected by parliament. The leg- 
islative process might then proceed with public deliberation. Based on the different 
suggestions and claims put forward, a CA might draft a recommendation. (The cham- 
bers of) Parliament draft a second bill, which inspires a second public deliberation. A 
second CA drafts a third bill based on the discussions, which is then decided by parlia- 
ment (Figure 5.3). 

Novel constitution and constitutional amendments: collective will-formation and 
decision-making 


2 https:/wwwdemocracy-international.org/2019-grand-debat-national-france-participatory-experiment- 
limited-legitimacy. 
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Figure 5.3: Procedure for connecting CAs and decision-making on simple laws (exemplarily) 


The following visionary model describes a complex, deliberative, participatory consti- 
tutional revision procedure. In this model, various tools and practices are linked in a 
clearly structured sequence guaranteeing comprehensive will-formation connected to 
decision-making. 

Let’s start with the first step, the initiation of a constitutional revision. In the vi- 
sionary model, the initiative is started by a petition, i.e. a certain number of supporters 
for a constitutional revision automatically starts the procedure. Once the procedure has 
been initiated, a Constitutional Assembly is set up, which consists of a CA and experts. 
This Assembly drafts first proposals that are discussed in the general public with face- 
to-face and online hearings, (social) media debates, open conferences, and so on. As 
part of this public deliberation, interest groups, parties, and movements are invited 
to get involved and make their suggestions. Experts are available to provide informa- 
tion about experiences in other countries, empirical findings, and scientific controver- 
sies. A multi-level CA is then implemented to bundle and to summarize the discussions 
and provide second proposals. These proposals are discussed in parliament, which 
might consist of an elected as well as a selected chamber The parliament suggests 
third (counter-)proposals. These proposals are discussed in the second public deliber- 
ation. Based on these debates, parliament drafts the fourth round of proposals. Finally, 
a Deliberation Day takes place, where citizens debate on these proposals extensively in 
schools, universities, civil society, and at workplaces. A second multi-level CA drafts the 
fifth and final proposals and puts them on the ballot sheet of the Multi-Issue Referen- 
dum. Citizens decide on the proposal via the Multi-Issue Referendum (see Figure 5.4). 
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Figure 5.4: Procedure for connecting CAs and decision-making on novel constitution (exemplarily) 


5.6 Conclusion 


This chapter argues that democracies should connect citizens’ inclusive will-formation 
more systematically to political decision-making. It portrays CAs as crucial jigsaw piece 
for inclusive will-formation and describes how existing CAs are connected to decision- 
making. But it goes beyond the state of the art by providing novel ideas of how respec- 
tive connections might look. Thus, I advance the theory of participatory systems with 
visionary suggestions for practices and procedures. 

The main part of the chapter is dedicated to visionary models of how CAs and 
other practices of will-formation could be integrated into comprehensive procedures 
of decision-making. Research on respective connections is just starting and real- 
world examples of CAs indicate rather limited linkages. Going beyond these experi- 
ments, I develop novel modular models, which combine CAs and other deliberative 
practices with direct democratic and representative elements. These models are 
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multi-level — covering all political levels—multi-actor — including citizens, representa- 
tives, civil society, interest groups etc. - and multi-module — providing suggestions 
for systems with modular design. 

Which problems can be solved with these models? The novel models will most like- 
ly connect inclusive, collective will-formation and decision-making significantly better 
than current procedures. The suggested models guarantee inclusiveness with the mix- 
ture of randomly selected CAs and broad public deliberation. The use of different prac- 
tices ensures that all preferences can be expressed as well as refined and all perspec- 
tives are “on the table”. The outputs and recommendations of the different CAs feed 
systematically into the decision-making process. Such complex models would achieve 
exactly what democracy means: connecting collective will-formation and decision-mak- 
ing in order to provide a democracy “of, by and for the people” (Lincoln, 1994). 
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John Rountree and Nicole Curato 
6 Citizens’ assemblies and the public sphere 


Abstract: This chapter investigates the relationship between CAs and discourse in the 
public sphere. Rather than consider CAs as authoritative forums, it argues that CAs 
should be viewed as conduits of public deliberation that are influenced by public dis- 
course and have the potential to reshape public sphere deliberations in turn. This chap- 
ter first establishes the normative basis for linking CAs to the public sphere by focusing 
on their external quality. Then, it uses the empirical literature on CAs to outline three 
ways they can be linked to public sphere deliberations in practice: by contributing to 
public deliberation, by inviting public deliberation, or by triggering meta-deliberation. 


Keywords: CAs, public sphere, deliberative mini-publics, public discourse, legitimacy, 
meta-deliberation, capacity building, media, deliberative system 


6.1 Introduction 


Citizens’ assemblies (CAs) have been the subject of high praise and intense criticisms. 
Advocates portray these forums as a “defibrillator” that can jolt democracies back to 
life (Wilson and Mellier 2021). They are a “transformative experience” that demonstrate 
the power of ordinary citizens coming together to collectively discuss their differences 
of opinion in a respectful and open-minded manner (The Financial Times 2019). Many, 
however, are not persuaded. What gives a randomly selected group of ordinary people 
the power to make recommendations to policymakers on complex political issues? Why 
should the public place trust or even give attention to citizens who have no authority to 
deliberate on their behalf (see Lafont 2015)? 

In this chapter, we argue that the praises and criticisms against CAs can be bridged 
by emphasizing the connection between deliberations taking place in these assemblies 
to deliberations taking place in the public sphere. We characterize CAs’ relationship 
with the wider public as an iterative one, such that the perspectives and prejudices par- 
ticipants bring in these forums are shaped by on-going conversations in the public 
sphere, while the reasons, considerations, and recommendations that emerge from 
these assemblies can, in turn, reshape wider public conversations. Viewed this way, 
CAs can be characterized as conduits of public deliberation instead of authoritative fo- 
rums that “shortcut” democratic decision-making (Lafont 2015). 

We begin this chapter by revisiting the normative basis for situating the legitimacy 
of CAs in the wider deliberative system. We argue that these forums’ legitimacy rests on 
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their connection to the public sphere. Based on a review of literature, we find that CAs 
can be linked to the wider citizenry by (1) contributing to public deliberation; (2) invit- 
ing public deliberation; and (3) triggering a meta-deliberation on the value of these as- 
semblies in public life. We conclude the chapter by identifying open questions for 
scholars, advocates, and critics of CAs, and how the field of deliberative democracy 
can address these gaps. 


6.2 Connecting citizens’ assemblies to the 
deliberative system 


CAs, by design or circumstance, are not one-off events of citizen engagement that are 

disconnected from the broader discussions taking place in the public sphere. Indeed, 

many CAs are organized in response to the deficits of representative democracy, 
such as political parties that are unresponsive to the demands of ordinary citizens 
or the hyper-partisanship of commercial media that further polarizes public opinion. 

From this perspective, the legitimacy of mini-publics should not only be judged 

based on its “internal quality”, or the extent to which the process upholds norms of 

inclusive and reasonable deliberation. The legitimacy of mini-publics should also be 
judged based on its “external quality”, or how they enhance deliberations in the 

wider deliberative system (Curato and Boker 2016: 174). 

What then are the functions of mini-publics in the deliberative system? There are 
many answers to this question, which can be summarized to three functions, as de- 
scribed by Curato and Boker (2016). These functions are deliberation-making, legitima- 
cy-seeking, and capacity building. 

1. Deliberation-making refers to the role of mini-publics as knowledge brokers to the 
wider public (see Niemeyer 2014). The outcomes of mini-publics, as well as the rea- 
sons that support these outcomes, should be communicated to those who were not 
part of the forum as another input to on-going public deliberations. Boswell, Hen- 
driks and Ercan (2016) refer to this as the “transmission” role of mini-publics or 
their function as a connector of claims and ideas between the public sphere and 
empowered sites of decision-making. In theory, mini-publics can provide a distilled 
and nuanced position on a complex issue as a result of the learning, deliberation, 
and reflection that unfolded in the forum. This, however, is not to say that out- 
comes of mini-publics are necessarily more superior than the discourses already 
articulated in the public sphere. This is why we emphasize deliberation-making 
as a core feature of external validity, for we think that mini-publics should extend 
and deepen ongoing public deliberations, instead of asserting epistemic superior- 
ity and democratic authority which could undermine other views. 

2. Legitimacy-seeking underscores the imperative for mini-publics to seek “public au- 
thorisation and accountability” (Olsen and Trenz 2014: 118). Regardless of the pop- 
ularity of mini-publics, their legitimacy is not predetermined but constituted by (1) 
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demonstrating that the reasons circulating in the public sphere have been serious- 
ly considered in their deliberations and (2) justifying the outcomes of deliberation 
to people who did not take part in the mini-public. This, for Curato and Boker, ad- 
dresses the criticism that mini-publics are a form of “participatory elitism” (Cham- 
bers 2009). Inviting scrutiny to the process and outcomes of mini-publics build 
their legitimacy through deliberative accountability. 

3. Capacity-building stresses the purpose of mini-publics beyond the forum, which is 
to build the deliberative system's capacity to facilitate inclusive, authentic, and con- 
sequential deliberations (Stevenson and Dryzek 2014). One could argue that as 
mini-publics become institutionalized, more people get to experience what it 
means to engage in careful deliberation (see Suiter 2021). This, in turn, builds citi- 
zens’ capacities to model deliberative behaviour even outside the forum. This vi- 
sion, however, still warrants empirical evidence. The scholarship on deliberative 
democracy has yet to understand the long-lasting effects of deliberative mini-pub- 
lics to its participants because the evidence base is still small (van der Does and 
Jacquet 2021; but also see Boulianne, Chen and Kahane 2020). Another possibility 
is for mini-publics to serve as “circuit breakers” in highly-charged issues (Sondha 
2019). The Irish CAs on abortion and same sex marriage are often used as the para- 
digmatic examples of this claim, although again, the systemic effects of iconic mini- 
publics warrants further investigation. 


Focusing on mini-publics’ external quality allows us to characterize mini-publics as 
conduits to public deliberation, instead of narrowly focusing on their potential to be 
authoritative forums where political decisions are made. As conduits, deliberative 
mini-publics can serve to deepen existing conversations through their deliberation- 
making function, facilitate and distil the flow of discourses through their legitimacy- 
seeking function, and strengthen the deliberative system through their capacity-build- 
ing function. We argue that portraying mini-publics as conduits to public deliberation is 
a more normatively defensible position for it recognizes the many ways in which de- 
liberative democracy can be enriched beyond structured forums. 

Now that we have discussed the normative basis for linking mini-publics to delib- 
erative systems, the next question now is how exactly can they be linked, especially to 
the public sphere? The next sections present three examples of how CAs have been 
linked to wider public conversations. 


6.3 Contributing to public deliberation 


CAs contribute to public deliberation by helping initiate and frame the discussion over 
specific policies. This appears to be the model that most CAs rely on. An engaged public 
hears about the assembly and its recommendations. As a result, the assembly starts a 
public debate about a specific policy, or it reframes an existing public debate. 
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Hypothetically, the policies favoured by an assembly would have some recom- 
mending force for non-participating citizens. In one model of influence, a public audi- 
ence would trust the judgement of a representative group of fellow citizens who went 
through an extensive deliberative process. Ferejohn (2008) endorses this division of la- 
bour where onlooking citizens do not have to deliberate on the policy proposal directly 
but instead weigh the competence and representativeness of assembly members. For 
example, the public can evaluate the expertise of assembly members through observa- 
tions of their proceedings. In the case of the British Columbia Citizens’ Assembly, Fer- 
ejohn concludes that public deliberation following the assembly was indeed indirect. 
He found that “rather than direct deliberation on the merits of the alternative propos- 
als, the CA process itself acquired a trustworthy reputation that gave voters a reason to 
support its recommendation” (Ferejohn 2008: 202). This act of deference and trust need 
not be limited to the public. 

As McNamara (2019) argues, the Irish government used the 2018 Irish Citizens’ As- 
sembly to sidestep revising its controversial abortion law directly and instead defer to 
the will of the assembly. While the Irish example may present an “abdication of respon- 
sibility” by the government, it points to a broader capacity for assemblies to help elect- 
ed officials navigate highly polarized issues by conferring legitimacy on a citizen delib- 
eration process (Setala 2017). 

Following our normative discussion in the earlier section, this model of influence 
could be critiqued as anti-democratic. It promotes what Lafont (2020) calls “blind def- 
erence” to an assembly and does not empower the public to directly engage in delib- 
eration on important policy issues (see also Lafont 2015). The recommendation of an 
assembly could alternatively require serious consideration rather than deference, 
and public debate would centre on the merits of policy proposals rather than the rec- 
ommending power of the assembly. This route, we argue, is more appealing, as it could 
empower citizens for further deliberation in the public sphere. In other words, an as- 
sembly could provide the public with the raw materials for public debate, including a 
solid information base, key values at stake, an array of policy options, and the benefits 
and drawbacks of each approach (Gastil and Black 2007). Especially when connected to 
mechanisms of direct democracy, such as a referendum, CAs have the ability to im- 
prove the deliberative qualities of existing democratic processes (Gastil and Richards 
2013). 

What remains unclear is the avenue by which the public would become aware of 
the CA in the first place. Three different routes can be considered: (1) members of the 
public may watch the deliberations unfold live or through recordings of the proceed- 
ings, (2) learn about the deliberations through the media, or (3) review the final report 
from the assembly. 

The first option would position members of the public as direct consumers of CA 
deliberations who then respond to the proceedings, for example through discussions 
on social media platforms or current affairs talk shows. However, it is unrealistic to 
expect a large segment of a population to follow along with an assembly’s proceedings. 
Assembly proceedings are long and demand a lot from audiences. Besides, the purpose 
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of deliberative mini-publics is to create a functional division of labour that lays some of 
the cognitive and temporal demands of deliberation on participants (Warren and Gastil 
2015). If the public was willing and able to spend hours each week following the pro- 
ceedings closely, then there would be less need for such a division of labour It is there- 
fore unsurprising that the views on YouTube videos for CAs seem to be generally low 
(e.g., Cahillane 2020). 

The second option is for the public to learn second-hand about an assembly 
through the media. This is a much more likely outcome. If the media covered an assem- 
bly, the recommendations from the process, and the reasoning of an assembly, then the 
coverage could spark a public conversation and develop political will to move a policy 
forward. The BBC and ARTE France, for example, produced documentaries on the CAs 
on climate in the UK and France, respectively. The public may also develop interest in 
the process from media coverage and seek to learn more (Goodin and Dryzek 2006). 
Hartz-Karp and Carson (2013) conclude that media coverage is essential to the success 
of mini-publics, reflecting that mini-publics “may not be capable of achieving transfor- 
mational change without extensive and impartial media coverage, together with new 
forms of collaborative governance” (Hartz-Karp and Carson 2013: 32). 

Unfortunately, research on the media uptake of CAs is still scarce, so it is difficult 
to reach general conclusions about how often CAs receive extensive coverage in actual 
cases or what type of coverage they receive. While one could reasonably anticipate that 
the novelty of a CA process would attract some media attention, scholarship in this 
area has shown that the mere existence of an assembly does not by itself lead to 
much media coverage and subsequent impact on public debate. In fact, in most 
cases where researchers have studied the media uptake of CAs, they have shown a con- 
siderable lack of media visibility and public awareness of an assembly’s policy recom- 
mendations (LeDuc 2011; Rinke et al. 2013; Warren and Pearse 2008; for an exception, 
see McNamara 2019). Fournier et al. (2011) have suggested that CAs lack core elements 
that attract media attention: conflict, polarization, and a clear spokesperson vying for 
attention. Thus, even if assemblies receive media coverage, Parkinson (2006a) warns 
that media organizations will pick and choose which parts of deliberative processes 
are most newsworthy to appeal to mass audiences. In the case of a Deliberative Poll, 
Parkinson (2006a) shows that coverage highlighted conflict and “significant personali- 
ties” rather than the deliberation done in small group discussions. 

The Australian Citizens’ Parliament, for example, involved a process that engaged 
in lengthy online and offline deliberations to generate policy recommendations to the 
national government. The Citizens’ Parliament received some positive media coverage 
on the value of the event for democratic engagement, but the vast majority of this cov- 
erage happened prior to the deliberations actually taking place. Coverage of the final 
recommendations of the Citizens’ Parliament were scant, thus the event may have 
stimulated interest in deliberation but did not raise awareness of its outcomes 
(Rinke et al. 2013). 

Scholarship on CAs suggests that some conditions of the assembly design would 
likely increase its media visibility. A few scholars have suggested that assemblies 
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need to allocate significant resources for a media and public information strategy to 
improve the visibility of their findings (LeDuc 2011; Ratner 2008). Additionally, com- 
pared with CAs that are formed from civil society, assemblies that are commissioned 
by a government seem to be more likely to gain attention from the media for their per- 
ceived policy impact and for the involvement of political figures. As we will discuss in 
the third section of this chapter this visibility can be a double-edged sword: the involve- 
ment of a prominent political leader in the advocacy for or planning of an assembly 
can make the assembly appear to be a partisan tactic rather than a true attempt at col- 
laborative governance (Boswell, Niemeyer and Hendriks 2013; Carson 2013; McNamara 
2019). 

The third option is for the public to read an assembly report. CA reports could be 
condensed to a page or two and disseminated to every residence. Indeed, some CA proc- 
esses have distributed copies of their findings to residents, but there is not currently 
research on the reception or use of these recommendation reports. 

Research on the Oregon Citizens’ Initiative Review (CIR) may offer some hope for 
positive impacts from disseminated reports. While not a CA, it shares many of its fea- 
tures. Some assemblies are tied to a referendum process, and the CIR is attached to a 
ballot initiative process. The CIR relies on a citizens’ jury model of deliberation with a 
stratified randomly selected group of 20 -24 participants. After four to five full days of 
hearing from experts and advocates on a ballot initiative, the CIR writes a one-page re- 
port outlining key findings, arguments in favour, and arguments against a particular 
measure. The subsequent “Citizens’ Statement” is mailed to every voting household 
prior to the election to help inform voters’ choices. While the CIR has not significantly 
filtered into public debate in the media, awareness of the process and the CIR findings 
are relatively high and may influence informal channels of political conversation (Gas- 
til, Richards and Knobloch 2014; Gastil and Knobloch,2020). 


6.4 Inviting public deliberation 


While not ubiquitous, some CAs have included a public consultation phase as part of 
the deliberative process. This shows that participants in CAs do not only hear from ex- 
perts but also from lay citizens or the wider public. Assemblies are capable of inviting 
or staging public deliberation through public hearings and soliciting written public 
input. This can create incentives for the public to participate in debate because that 
input can feed directly into assembly deliberations, and it does not require the public 
to stay tuned in throughout the assembly proceedings. Furthermore, engagement be- 
tween the public and assembly members could draw focus away from conflict-driven 
public discourse. Grant (2014), for example, argues that assembly members meeting 
with other citizens have the potential to supplant “the plebiscitary rhetoric of argu- 
ment winning” with “the deliberative rhetoric of reason giving” (Grant 2014: 544). 
One key difference between an assembly organizing public debate rather than 
merely influencing public debate is that the assembly can use public input to create 
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a feedback mechanism between the public and assembly members. This, as we dis- 
cussed earlier forms a critical part of the mini-public’s legitimacy-seeking function. 
The potential to offer feedback can create a virtuous cycle where participants are 
more motivated to engage productively because an assembly has responded to their 
ideas and concerns. The consultation could also increase public perceptions of an as- 
sembly’s legitimacy if interested groups who are not randomly selected can still 
have influence over the process. 

Some CAs have combined public meetings and written submissions in a broad and 
robust public consultation phase. The British Columbia Citizens’ Assembly had 50 pub- 
lic hearings with 1600 written submissions, the Ontario Citizens’ Assembly ran 41 pub- 
lic hearings with 1000 written submissions, and the Netherlands’ Electoral System Civic 
Forum (Burgerforum) held 18 hearings with 1400 written submissions (Fournier et 
al. 2011: 6). In addition, the Australian Citizens’ Parliament created an ad hoc online 
deliberation for participants to jointly create proposals for the Parliament to consider 
(Sullivan and Hartz-Karp 2013), and the Irish Citizens’ Assembly included only a written 
submission process (Devaney et al. 2020). While the public meetings seem to be the 
most obvious case of public discourse, Ward (2008) observes that online submitters 
in the British Columbia case would reply to each other creating a type of public dia- 
logue across submissions. A mixture of online input and public meetings also was 
used in the Grand Débat National in France where citizens made contributions to be 
considered in a series of regional deliberative mini-publics (Courant 2019). 

Much more research should be done on the intersection of public input and CAs. 
Notably, the British Columbia Citizens’ Assembly’s consultation process has received 
some scholarly attention. Ratner characterizes the public hearings as attracting useful 
public engagement to inform the Assembly: “Rooms were crowded at times, but that 
added to an aura of intense involvement [...] the mood at the hearings was one of gen- 
uine engagement” (Ratner 2005: 25-26). According to Ratner, the public consultations 
revealed that the Assembly and public sentiment were aligned in their distaste for 
the first-past-the-post electoral system; however, they were not aligned in the system 
they preferred to replace the current electoral system. 

In a case where an assembly’s recommendations do not align with public input, 
that does not necessarily signal a problem. Deliberation is a transformative process, 
and assembly members after going through deliberation would not be expected to mir- 
ror public opinion. As mentioned previously, CAs have an obligation to seek legitimacy 
by showing that public input is being seriously considered and by giving justifications 
to those outside of the assembly. In addition, CAs should not be disconnected from 
more traditional mechanisms of electoral accountability and authorization (Parkinson 
2006b: 34). 

There is potential for a positive feedback loop between an assembly and the public, 
but we should be cautious about concluding public consultations influence a CA in 
practice. In the case of the Grand Débat National, the volume of public contributions 
was too much for the regional mini-publics to process (Courant 2022). Even if there 
is time to fully consider public input, it is possible that assembly members will pay 
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lip service to the importance of public consultations or cherry-pick elements of the con- 
sultations to reinforce their own decisions. At the three assemblies on electoral reform, 
assembly members rated the public hearings as “helpful”, “informative”, and “interest- 
ing”, and reported that the consultations reinforced assembly members’ confidence in 
their own efficacy and legitimacy (Fournier et al. 2011: 42, 108). However, scholars also 
observed that “the consultations did influence the members but did not substantially 
affect the final outcomes” (Fournier et al. 2011: 107). 

It could be that public consultation did not appear to influence the final outcome 
because the public input favoured the direction the Assembly was already going. At 
least in the British Columbia Assembly, this is not the case. The vast majority of partic- 
ipants at the public meetings advocated for a Mixed Member Proportional (MMP) vot- 
ing system, whereas the Assembly ultimately recommended a Single-Transferable Vote 
(STV) system. It could also be that the public input was useful, but the Assembly still 
exercised its own independent judgement in advocating for STV. Yet, this does not 
seem likely either, as only 10 of the 364 registered presentations delivered at the public 
meetings were brought to the attention of the full assembly. Ward (2008) explains that 
many of the presentations at the public meetings were off-topic or provided misinfor- 
mation, while other public meetings were subjected to professional lobbying cam- 
paigns, leaving some assembly members dissatisfied. 

There is also a risk in this process that, rightly or wrongly, assembly members will 
perceive public input as less legitimate than the Assembly’s own deliberations and thus 
not give it careful consideration. When compared with an assembly, the members of 
the public who show up to these consultations are less representative of the population 
and likely less knowledgeable about the issue at hand (Fournier et al. 2011: 41). 

The problem may partially reside with the format these public consultation forums 
have taken. It is ironic that participants in a CA would rely on traditional public con- 
sultation formats, such as inviting a series of presentations or speeches rather than fa- 
cilitating interactive group discussion. Such formats invite monologic, professional lob- 
bying or an airing of grievances rather than dialogic weighing of relevant issues. More 
innovative consultation designs, in line with the spirit of a CA, could result in more 
helpful public discussion that informs the assembly deliberations. 


6.5 Trigger meta-deliberation 


As multiple scholars have shown, CAs themselves often become the subject of public 
debate. Rather than debate the policies under consideration at the assembly, commen- 
tators may debate the assembly model as a process for public engagement. Rinke et al 
(2013) term this outcome “mediated meta-deliberation” when media outlets foster pub- 
lic deliberation about deliberation. It is unsurprising that when CAs receive media cov- 
erage, much of the coverage focuses on the uniqueness of the form. Most of the public 
will not be familiar with a CA or how it operates, so the “news” in a CA is simulta- 
neously the findings of the assembly and the process itself. 
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Deliberative scholars have argued that meta-deliberation can have positive impacts 
on public discourse. Rinke et al. (2013) identify four important functions that it may 
serve. First, it can raise awareness about the outcomes from a deliberative event, 
such as a list of recommendations or an advisory report. Second, it can foster interest 
in issues that were under deliberation. Third, it can persuade people that deliberation 
is a valuable political process. Finally, it can put forward public deliberation as a stan- 
dard against which other public engagement processes are evaluated. 

On the other hand, the case study literature on CAs reveals that meta-deliberation 
does not necessarily work in favour of a CA. Scholars have shown how focused criti- 
cism of the CA can threaten its perceived legitimacy and even derail CAs from ever 
forming. One prominent example is the failed 2010 proposal for an Australian citizens’ 
assembly on climate change. During the 2010 election campaign, Julia Gillard proposed 
a CA to form recommendations on climate change, but the proposal received harsh 
criticism from media commentators and political opposition. Some perceived it as a de- 
laying tactic on climate change, while others speculated that assembly members would 
be manipulated towards specific policy recommendations. Eventually, the proposal was 
discarded in favour of an expert panel (Boswell, Niemeyer and Hendriks 2013; Carson 
2013). LeDuc observes similar media criticism of the Ontario Citizens’ Assembly, where 
the Assembly process was characterized as “populist pandering” while “papers in On- 
tario saw Assembly members as largely invisible or often maligned them, sometimes 
referring to them as government appointees or political pawns” (LeDuc 2009: 34-36). 

The negative reactions to CAs in these cases may arise from genuine scepticism of 
the legitimacy of CAs as a form. Nevertheless, there is the danger that politicians or 
lobbying groups, distrustful that an assembly will serve their interests or dissatisfied 
with the assembly’s recommendations, will attempt to de-legitimize the process 
(Setala 2017, Dryzek 2015). It will not always be clear whether genuine concern or stra- 
tegic interest leads groups to criticize assembly processes, but practitioners should be 
concerned that attacking the assembly process rather than its recommendations is a 
common rhetorical tactic for dissatisfied interest groups. For example, when the 
Irish Citizens’ Assembly deliberated over abortion, some pro-life groups attacked the 
legitimacy of the assembly process itself, claiming that it had a predetermined outcome 
and was comprised of biased members (McNamara 2019). 

In another case described by Magnusson (2020), a local CA in Vancouver motivated 
the creation of an oppositional organization. The Grandview-Woodland Citizens’ As- 
sembly was formed in 2014 by the Vancouver city government in response to public 
uproar at their initial community plan for the city. Considering the city had already 
gone through a public consultation process, the CA was met with extreme scepticism 
by members of the community. The group Our Community, Our Plan (OCOP) formed 
in opposition to the assembly, claiming that the assembly was exclusionary. They re- 
peatedly attempted to delegitimize the assembly online and in the media. 

While public criticisms of the CA could derail its implementation or threaten its 
legitimacy, it can also lead assembly organizers and participants to be more reflexive 
about their own process. This, after all, is the value of meta-deliberation — to examine 
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the way we deliberate on our shared concerns (Holdo 2020). In the Grandview-Wood- 
land Citizens’ Assembly case, the opposition from OCOP goaded participants to be re- 
flexive and even self-critical about who was represented within the assembly and 
more diligent about soliciting public input (Magnusson 2020). Even harsh criticism 
can be a useful feedback mechanism for deliberative processes. It contributes to 
both the legitimacy-seeking function of mini-publics and builds the deliberative sys- 
tem’s overall capacity to critically examine the democratic quality of democratic inno- 
vations. 

Each of the cases described here involve the short-term meta-deliberation result- 
ing from CAs. The longer-term impact of CA meta-deliberation on the deliberative sys- 
tem remains to be seen. As noted with the Grandview-Woodland Citizens’ Assembly, 
even harsh criticism can promote critical reflexivity to make an assembly more dy- 
namic and responsive. In practical terms, it could offer lessons to organizers that im- 
prove the design of future assemblies, but such criticism could also detract support for 
future deliberative initiatives. More research should be done to examine the long-term 
impacts of meta-deliberation on CAs. 


6.6 Conclusions 


This chapter provided an overview of the normative justifications for connecting delib- 
erative mini-publics, particularly CAs, to the public sphere. We discussed three ways in 
which these forums can be linked to the system and provided a measured empirical 
narration of how these connections unfolded in some of the most popular CAs. Spot- 
lighting some of the criticisms of these assemblies was driven by our hope that future 
assemblies can build on both successes and shortcomings of those that come before 
them. We were also careful to not to over-assert our claims, for one key takeaway 
from this chapter is there still much we do not know about CAs — from understanding 
their long-term impact to participants and the public to learning about ethical and 
practical ways in which they can be connected to the deliberative system. May these 
open questions serve as an invitation for scholars and practitioners, advocates and crit- 
ics of CAs to continue experimenting, observing, and scrutinizing the role of these dem- 
ocratic innovations in shaping public deliberation. 
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7 Beyond citizens’ assemblies: Expanding the 
repertoire of democratic reform 


Abstract: There is broad support for democratizing the policy process by better con- 
necting mass publics and governing elites. In policy terms, these efforts have become 
closely associated with deliberative mini-publics, especially CAs (CA). The wisdom accu- 
mulated on these novel practices is impressive, but also highlights important limita- 
tions. Drawing on recent developments in deliberative theory and our own empirical 
work on other democratic practices, we suggest expanding the repertoire of democratic 
reform beyond the current focus of “designing” one-off novel deliberative forums to 
thinking more systemically about ways to “mend” the fabric of democracy. Democratic 
mending involves strengthening and sustaining democratic connections between peo- 
ple and the processes and institutions that govern them. We argue that mending is a 
vital component both of better integrating forums like CAs into their political and ad- 
ministrative context, and, more radically, for expanding the repertoire of practices for 
democratic reform in contemporary governance. 


Keywords: democratic mending, design thinking, deliberative systems, deliberative 
mini-publics, CAs, representative government, public sphere, public policy, innovative 
governance, pragmatic experimentalism 


7.1 Introduction 


The rapid rise of the citizens’ assembly (CA) into everyday policymaking parlance in 
many parts of the world is, in broad terms, a welcome development for those interest- 
ed in deepening democracy in governance. CAs are celebrated for breaking policy dead- 
locks even on the most contentious policy issues and for offering an open and direct 
democratic experience to ordinary citizens (see Landemore 2020; OECD 2020). They 
are proposed as solutions to democracy’s many pressing problems such as rebuilding 
national unity and repairing the trust deficit between citizens and politicians (Brown 
2019). According to their advocates, CAs can even solve the “echo chamber” problem of 
democracy “by making people talk to others who don’t share their opinions” (Benedic- 
tus 2019). 

While most CA efforts are founded in good intentions on the part of key advocates 
and champions, they are not without their drawbacks and risks. The existing literature 
emphasizes these risks eloquently (see, for example, Lee 2015; Fuji-Johnson 2015; van 
Dijk and Lefevere 2022). What is less problematized is that CAs are mostly rooted in 
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what we call “big-D Design” thinking in democratic governance — an abstract and tech- 
nocratic exercise in developing and implementing institutional interventions to democ- 
ratize the policy process. Big-D design thinking is the opposite of “small-d” design 
thinking — oy as we ultimately prefer to call it, “mending” — which problematizes 
reaching for “off-the-shelf” solutions like CAs, at least without adopting and adapting 
them significantly for local conditions and contexts. When underpinned by big-D design 
thinking, CAs can easily become vulnerable to realpolitik and can struggle to realize 
much impact in practice because the political context is hostile or unfamiliar (see 
e.g., Flinders et al. 2016). 

In this chapter we consider alternatives to the big-D Design approach to democratic 
reform as manifested in deliberative mini-publics such as CAs. Our contribution ex- 
pands the focus from “designing” to “mending” democracy where the broader goal cen- 
tres on strengthening connections among the citizens themselves and between the citi- 
zens and governing elites. Democratic mending refers to “the intentional, creative, 
everyday practices that seek to repair and renew connections in the fabric of demo- 
cratic life” (Hendriks, Ercan and Boswell 2020: 2). It draws our attention to often over- 
looked agents and agency in creating and sustaining these democratic connections. 
While the primary purpose of the mending approach is to expand the existing reper- 
toires of democratic reform beyond designed forums, it also has important implica- 
tions for how we think about CAs and their underlying design logic (big-D vs small- 
d). Taking a mending approach, we can show why and how CAs need careful integra- 
tion into existing institutions and policymaking practices if they are to realize the ben- 
efits their advocates in academia and practice hope they will. More fundamentally still, 
taking a mending approach allows us to appreciate a wide repertoire of democratic re- 
pair alternatives beyond “off-the-shelf” interventions such as CAs. 

The chapter proceeds in three sections. The first section sets out in greater detail 
the limitations of “the forum” in the context both of what we know empirically about 
contemporary governance trends and what leading theorists argue normatively about 
ideal democratic practices. The next section outlines our idea of “democratic mend- 
ing”. We show here both how an emphasis on mending can inform contemporary re- 
search and practice on CAs, and also how it can encourage scholars and practitioners 
of democratic reform to look beyond these sorts of forums and recognize/make use of a 
wider repertoire of repair The conclusion then draws together key lessons for further 
research and experimentation, advocating in particular a grounded, pragmatic empha- 
sis on policy learning through trial and error rather than seeking to replicate the rigid 
“social laboratory” approach associated with a big-D Design approach. 


7.2 Citizens’ assemblies and their limits 


The public policy and public administration literatures (and cognate fields such as 
health, environmental, and innovation governance) now abound with systematic ef- 
forts to define and map out democratic innovation (see e.g., Abelson et al. 2003; Kno- 
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bloch, Gastil and Reitman 2015; Smith 2009). The practice of democratic innovation has 
become an important field of consulting and expertise, as specialists hone a toolkit of 
techniques, and the skills to execute them, across sectors and settings (see Hendriks 
and Carson 2008; Cooper and Smith 2012; Lee 2015; Escobar 2018). The touchstone, in 
both research and practice, has been on participatory forums -— the CA perhaps 
chief among them—that seek to institutionalize many of the ideals of deliberative de- 
mocracy. 

On the one hand this focus on “the forum” is entirely understandable, especially 
given emphasis in policy theory and practice on using public engagement processes 
to democratize governance (see Fung 2006; Nabatchi et al. 2012). Below we briefly 
run through what makes “the forum” so appealing for democratic reform in the policy 
process to illustrate how successful it has been on some dimensions, and also to fore- 
shadow its limits and alternatives. 

(a) Forum as a shortcut to democracy/democratic representation: This point is well ar- 
ticulated by Christina Lafont (2019), in her recent book, Democracy without Short- 
cuts. What Lafont rightly criticizes is that the forum is often seen as a shortcut to 
democratic practice. It is seen as a remedy to many systemic problems, most no- 
tably to the broken system of democratic representation in modern governance. 
In a context of deepening disaffection with representative democracy and a grow- 
ing chasm between elites and everyday citizens, the forum appeals as an ideal aug- 
mentation which can reinject inclusivity into the making of key policy decisions. 
Archon Fung (2006), for example, argues that elected institutions provide only a 
minimally representative process, and that acute pathologies afflict contemporary 
governance as a consequence, providing evidence that “institutional remedies” 
(imagined as the forum) can address the democratic shortcomings of contempo- 
rary governance. These forums can be both designed as part of existing institutions 
(Neblo, Esterling and Lazer 2018), or outside of them. 

(b) Forum as a remedy to distorted public sphere and uninformed public opinion: The 
forum promises to cut through the “noise” of an increasingly distorted public 
sphere. The perceived problem here is that the conduits of public opinion outside 
of electoral representation — the traditional media and increasingly social media 
especially — are seen to reinforce and generate a lot of heat and little light, such 
that we cannot be sure what policy preferences an informed and rational debate 
among citizens would lead to. There is sound evidence that the forum provides an 
alternative, controlled conduit which can enable better and more legitimate deci- 
sion-making (see especially Fishkin 2009; Niemeyer 2011). The forum offers a plat- 
form for testing policy ideas and proposals. It provides policymakers with an an- 
swer as to whether a policy can be “sold” to the public (Goodin and Dryzek 2006: 
228). It offers politicians the possibility of finding out “what the public would think 
about an issue if it were to experience better conditions for thinking about it” 
(Fishkin 2009: 13). 

(c) Forum as a solution to complex policy issues: The forum also promises to generate 
and protect capacity for lay citizens to engage with the complexities, risks, and un- 
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certainties of contemporary policy issues. It seeks to address the perceived growing 
disconnect between democracy and bureaucracy, where non-majoritarian institu- 
tions and a raft of powerful private actors shape policymaking “on the ground” 
through Byzantine processes in the messy, “real world” of policymaking (see Flin- 
ders 2008). The forum appeals as a means to bridge this disconnect. It allows lay 
citizens and stakeholders to become better informed about the complexities of pol- 
icymaking, and to use that knowledge to deliberate on otherwise hidden or opaque 
decisions about policies and services — with a considerable literature suggesting 
that citizens are capable of coming to grips with governing complexities in the 
right circumstances (see, for example, Abelson et al. 2003; Gronlund, Bachtiger 
and Setala 2014). Another additional layer here is that our knowledge and under- 
standing of many contemporary public policy issues is often incomplete and highly 
contested. Ideally the forum offers a ‘clearing house’ where citizens can learn 
about and question the unknowns, risks, and uncertainties of knowledge, and de- 
velop ‘common sense’ judgements. In some policy areas, such as climate change, 
the forum has found particular appeal because citizens are encouraged to look be- 
yond the short-term and consider the interests of future generations (Devaney et al 
2020; Smith 2021). 


There is also a practical utility to the forum. In countries like Ireland and the UK, the 
CA has become a salient tool for tricky political problems (Farrell and Suiter 2019). For 
example, comparisons of the botched handling of Brexit in the UK with the widely ac- 
claimed Irish abortion referendum in Ireland are thought to provide clear evidence of 
the potential of CAs (Brown 2019). It is easy to imagine, and plan, a forum as an inter- 
vention in the policy process — indeed it is an ideal input in the policy stages or cycle 
heuristic which continues to predominate. It is a convenient “social laboratory” to 
study and assess the effects of deliberation in empirical research. It is an off-the- 
shelf solution for the challenges of governing complex issues in practice. It is, in 
other words, a tried and tested product of “big-D Design”. 

But, as this might suggest, the forum model also has important limitations. Accord- 
ing to some scholars of democracy, it is deeply problematic to equate democratic re- 
form of the policy process with “the forum” (see e.g. Hammond 2019; Hendriks, 
Ercan and Boswell 2020; Lafont 2015; 2019; Pateman 2012). These concerns can be traced 
back to the compelling logics underpinning the appeal in the first place. 

a) The legitimacy and accountability of designed forums: Current practices of designed 
forums such as CAs operate according to certain principles (such as random selec- 
tion) that seem to violate or bypass established canons of existing representative 
democracy (Parkinson 2003, 2006). They provide little scope for the sort of scrutiny 
or accountability typical to established democratic institutions. And, certainly, 
there are prominent examples of forums or planned forums which have generated 
considerable antipathy in the broader public sphere — none more so than the pro- 
posed CA on climate change in Australia that was written off and ridiculed across 
the political spectrum (Boswell, Niemeyer and Hendriks 2013). 
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b) Top-down nature of designed forums: There is also concern about the potential for 
top-down democratic innovations like CAs to crowd out or marginalize organic, 
bottom-up participation in civil society (see e.g. Mansbridge et al. 2012). Others 
worry that deliberative forums are too discrete and isolated, and thus have limited 
engagement or capacity to address democratic disfunctions in conventional insti- 
tutions (Pateman 2012). There is also a growing critique that the refined and routi- 
nized practices of professional forum-making can function as a tool by which gov- 
erning elites seek to tame difficult issues, shutting out or quietening the “noise” 
from the public sphere (see Lee 2015; Fuji-Johnson 2015). 

c) Unclear/uncertain role of designed forums: The forum does not necessarily produce 
immediate policy clarity or certainty — mostly it forms part of, and becomes absor- 
bed within, the complex, recursive, sporadic practices of policy work (e.g. see 
Wells, Howarth and Brand-Correa 2021). In other words, the forum can be lost 
in and swamped by the vast array of other discussions and sources of policy 
input surrounding any given issue (see Hendriks 2011), and can struggle to produce 
tangible reforms (see Michels 2011). Certainly, for instance, the messy and incom- 
plete integration of the recent spate of climate assemblies in Europe speaks to a 
complexity that forum-designers seldom bear in mind (see Torney 2021; Wells, Ho- 
warth and Brand-Correa 2021). The particular concern is that forums might end up 
offering little more than the veneer of democratic inclusion within a context of 
continuing elite domination (Fuji-Johnson 2015). 


These concerns about “the forum” share affinities with more recent scholarship on 
democratic and policy design — a small-d approach to “design thinking’. This more 
nuanced approach to design recognizes the importance of context in shaping and con- 
straining interventions (see in political theory Saward 2021; in policy studies Lewis, 
McGann and Blomkamp 2020). Small-d design thinking emphasizes the need for locally 
meaningful, contextual solutions to policy problems. In what follows, we elaborate our 
mending approach which has important affinities with this kind of small-d design 
thinking, and which opens up the possibilities for democratic reform beyond designed 
forums. 


7.3 From “designing” to “mending” democracy: 
“Stitching in” citizens’ assemblies 


The approach we advance in this chapter shares some affinities with this shift towards 
small-d design thinking in democratic governance, although as our point of departure 
we draw on “systemic” thinking in democratic democracy. Here deliberative democrats 
have expanded their view of public deliberation beyond something that occurs in a sin- 
gular ideal forum, towards thinking of it as something that occurs across a more com- 
plex system made up of many communicative activities and spaces, ranging from high- 
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ly structured assemblies (such as legislatures), to loose informal social gatherings and 
public interactions (Hendriks 2006; Parkinson and Mansbridge 2012; Elstub, Ercan and 
Mendonça 2016). 

While the existing literature tends to draw on idea of deliberative systems as a way 
of thinking big and scaling up the democratic effects of deliberative mini-publics, in 
our view, a deliberative systems approach also offers a way of reconceptualizing dem- 
ocratic reform beyond the forum. Inherent in the idea of a legitimate deliberative sys- 
tem is the notion of connectivity. Connections not only help link different actors, prac- 
tices, and institutions across a deliberative system, but they are crucial for ensuring 
undistorted communication between citizens and decision-makers (including elected 
representatives, and those making and implementing public policy). Despite the cen- 
trality of connectivity in deliberative systems thinking, it is curiously under-developed 
concept in theories of deliberative democracy. 

We can flesh out the idea of connectivity by turning to democratic practice. Our 
empirical work on contemporary democratic practices show that connectivity is enact- 
ed in democratic systems in multiple ways as diverse actors, activities, settings, and 
practices relate to and influence one another (Hendriks, Ercan and Boswell 2020). In 
studying these diverse connective practices we uncovered the important — yet largely 
hidden — small-scale efforts of citizens, elected officials, civil society activists, and pub- 
lic administrators to connect citizens with each other as well as with the governing 
elites. These are not high-profile democratic wonders but everyday actors doing incre- 
mental connective work often in and around conventional or unassuming institutions, 
such as local cafés and libraries, election campaigns, and administrative committees. 

We label this intentional, creative, and everyday work to repair and renew connec- 
tions in the fabric of democratic life as mending democracy (Hendriks, Ercan and Bos- 
well 2020: 2). Practices of democratic mending entail the gradual, small-scale, incre- 
mental, mundane work of people working inside the system, rather than imposing 
something on the system. They occur in and around political and policymaking institu- 
tions that already exist, and involve reimagining and remaking this institutional archi- 
tecture as more deliberative and democratic. They emerge through mostly bottom-up 
efforts of citizens, activists, and civil society groups, as well as professionals, public 
managers and officials. Often these practices are not products of conscious big-D design 
or high-minded initiatives to enhance deliberative democracy. More commonly they 
emerge out of collective problem-solving efforts, whether to address a policy issue or 
to resolve a political or administrative challenge (such as a broken electoral relation- 
ship, a divisive public sphere, an opaque and confusing institutional make-up) (see 
Hendriks and Dzur 2022). Finally, practices of democratic mending are not usually 
off-the-shelf or codified. They are instead contingent on the complex constellation of 
factors that have fostered and channelled their emergence. 

The idea of democratic mending we propose in this chapter has important impli- 
cations for the way we think about and design interventions like CAs. At first blush, our 
emphasis on democratic mending might imply that we are critical of designed forums. 
But we still believe forums can be valuable — indeed, a key principle is that actors 
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should “mend and make do” with the resources at their disposal, and the opportunities 
that come along. The proliferation of assemblies in the recent “deliberative wave” 
(OECD 2020) is one such opportunity to grasp. CAs have developed a mainstream 
cache that opens up exciting possibilities for meaningful democratic repair 

A mending approach emphasizes the importance of integrating forums into the ex- 
isting political system and policy process and shifts our attention to the actors involved 
in doing the integration work. To extend the metaphor a CA represents a “patch” that 
might help repair the connection between citizens and democratic policymaking. But 
patches do not work on their own. They need to be carefully “stitched in’. That work 
has important parallels with the work of democratic mending; it is time-intensive, rela- 
tional, and context-specific. 

“Stitching in” requires more than linking CAs to formal decision-making processes, 
which seems to be the priority of most of the existing efforts. It also requires ensuring 
that CAs are not isolated spaces of deliberation and instead well integrated into the 
wider public sphere (Curato and Boker 2016). Only when they are part of the broader 
public sphere can they contribute to not only to “decision-making” but also “delibera- 
tion-making” (Niemeyer 2014). 

We can look to a nascent literature on the integration of forums like CAs for prom- 
ising signs on how such “stitching in’ might occur To date, much of focus has been on 
establishing elite champions for the cause. One approach is to engage elite actors direct- 
ly. Notably, for instance, politicians were intimately involved in the deliberations of the 
Irish Citizens’ Assembly, which made them much more receptive to the ideas emanat- 
ing from the forum (Farrell, Suiter and Harris 2019). But that success was not just a 
question of big-D Design — it took ongoing relational work on the part of committed 
activists (Enright, McNeilly and De Londras 2020) and other civil society actors to 
build and sustain that sort of elite buy-in, as reflected by relative failures to emulate 
the Irish model elsewhere (see Flinders et al. 2016). Another approach entails “institu- 
tional coupling”, whereby empowered institutions (often legislative committees) spon- 
sor and support a designed forum (Hendriks 2016). Early experiments in this regard 
have proven somewhat successful, although again they stress the importance of every- 
day, relational work to sustain the link. The recent experience of the Climate Assembly 
UK on this front is instructive — the CAUK lost much of its impetus following significant 
turnover across the Parliamentary select committees that had co-sponsored the proc- 
ess. The new committee chairs were much less enthusiastic to endorse and follow 
through on an innovation they had played no part in establishing (Elstub et al. 2021). 

But “stitching in” could also mean connecting CAs (whether instigated by state or 
non-state actors) to wider public discourse — to embed and sustain better links with the 
media, community initiatives, and the broader public. We see signs of this sort of wider 
“stitching in” in recent climate assemblies in France and Germany, for instance (Bos- 
well, Dean and Smith 2022). Indeed, the newly formed Knowledge Network On Climate 
Assemblies (KNOCA) in Europe offers a promising model for exploring these modes of 
integrative innovation. This is an active network of practitioners, advocates, and ex- 
perts developed to share experiences from the recent wave of national climate assem- 
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blies in Europe, learn from successes and failures from mini-public intervention in 
practice, and develop strategies for better enhancing profile and impact for the long 
term. 


7.4 Beyond citizens’ assemblies: A much wider 
repertoire of democratic repair 


While CAs can, with a mending orientation, go some way to helping democratize policy 
work, it is important to retain perspective. In the task of democratizing the policy proc- 
ess, they remain minor and niche in the grand scheme of things. They command a lot of 
media attention, and attract considerable academic attention and analysis because of 
their novelty. They are increasingly recognized in policy practitioner circles, too — but 
the bulk of this audience would still consider them relatively peripheral to the every- 
day work of governing (e.g., Sasse, Allan and Rutter 2021). 

There is instead a lot more activity already happening in the more mundane 
spaces of policy work that can and does have much greater impact on the real lived 
experience of democratic governance. In our own empirical work on democratic 
mending we identified the careful, creative, intensive work done by actors on the 
ground to make democracy work better for them (Hendriks, Ercan and Boswell 
2020). For example, we observed a group of alienated voters reclaim the electoral proc- 
ess from the inside out, and in the process reimagine representative democracy outside 
of the traditional strictures of party politics. We observed a collection of concerned citi- 
zens working creatively to change the terms of a polarized environmental debate and 
seeking to mend a fractured public sphere in Australia. We observed civil society acti- 
vists and officials seize on newly re-made institutional arrangements to pry open the 
complex and opaque health system in the UK, ensuring greater public inclusion and 
scrutiny over policymaking and implementation. In the space available we cannot 
do justice to these rich cases — all are recorded in more detail in our book-length treat- 
ment (see Hendriks, Ercan and Boswell 2020) — but they speak to the importance of 
placing equal analytical attention on the ordinary, mundane, low-profile spaces of dem- 
ocratic governance as has been granted to novel deliberative forums. 

Pleasingly, our observations and insights also gel with insights beginning to emerge 
elsewhere in the field. Escobar’s (2022) recent account of Scottish participatory engage- 
ment practitioners on the “frontlines” of public encounters describes them as being en- 
gaged in the careful, skilful, and resourceful work of democratic mending; in the face 
of bureaucratic obstacles and political dynamics, they adapt and reimagine established 
tools and practices of participatory engagement to keep the show on the road. Wood’s 
(2022) study of the European Medicine’s Authority showcases democratic mending in 
public hearings, demonstrating how seemingly mundane and dry committee work 
can link affected publics to this technocratic supranational body. Beyond work that ex- 
pressly adapts and builds on our ideas, we see affinities elsewhere, too. For instance, 
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something very close to democratic mending appears in the creative and forceful work 
of Scottish health activists who resist tightly scripted, top-down engagement activities 
while at the same time forging opportunities for more expansive “fugitive co-produc- 
tion” to ensure greater inclusion and accountability on healthcare priorities (Stewart 
2021). Likewise, we see something like democratic mending emerging in various 
trust-restoring and community-building efforts, for example, locally-led housing and 
economic development initiatives in England (Healey 2015), or parents engaged in 
after school programmes in Chicago (Barnes 2020). 

In other words, there are hopeful stories emerging for everyday practices of mend- 
ing that can democratize the policy process from the ground up. We need to know 
much more about what different practices of democratic mending are out there, 
how they emerge in practice, if (and how) they interrelate, and how well (or badly) 
they can be sustained against a wider background of disconnection in the representa- 
tive relationship, in the public sphere, and in the policy process. CAs — as occasional but 
potentially useful integrated “patches” — can only ever be a small part of a much broad- 
er systemic approach to democratic repair work. 


7.5 Conclusion 


CAs are “just one piece of the puzzle when it comes to creating a more deliberative de- 
mocracy” (Dryzek 2015: 753). Much more is needed for advancing both deliberation and 
democratic reform in contemporary societies. In this chapter we have provided a 
glimpse of what a mending approach to democratic reform entails, but much more ex- 
perimentation is needed. We use the term experimentation with particular purpose — 
in the pragmatist tradition, with the soft sense of encouraging trial-and-error through 
experience, rather than the hard sense of imagining complex contemporary policy set- 
tings as controlled environments into which it is possible to input innovative democrat- 
ic “treatments”. None of the examples we draw on above, either of our own work or of 
others, lend themselves to neat replication across context. The work of “stitching in” 
CAs and other deliberative forums will by necessity be contingent on local context. 
The practices within the broader repertoire of mending beyond the forum are not 
off-the-shelf products or services. There may be ways to seed or promote similar prac- 
tices elsewhere, but such efforts will always take on their own local hue. And, in any 
case, there may be more value in promoting and protecting local practices which 
emerge organically. 

We conclude, then, that the pursuit of democratic repair needs to move away from 
a “social laboratory” mode and towards an approach associated with “reflexive gover- 
nance” (see Hendriks and Grin 2007) and “policy learning” (see Dunlop and Radaelli 
2013). That will entail looking for seeding, and supporting organic opportunities to 
“stitch in” forums or, more often, draw on a much wider range of democratic mending 
practices. In other words, pursuing democratic reform now requires a form of exper- 
imentation based on experiential knowledge, historical understanding, a nuanced ap- 
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preciation of local practice, and a thoughtful, flexible and piecemeal approach to learn- 
ing by doing. 
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8 A problem-based approach to citizens’ 
assemblies 


Abstract: Growing concerns with legitimacy deficits in democracies are motiving inter- 
est in CAs. These processes can address some of these deficits quite well, especially, citi- 
zen representation and considered deliberation of issues by non-elites. However, CAs 
are not the solution to every problem of democratic legitimacy. How should we under- 
stand their strengths and weaknesses within democratic systems? We address these 
questions by drawing on a problem-based approach to democracy. To count as a dem- 
ocratic, a political system must empower inclusions, form popular collective wills and 
agendas, and make decisions that provide collective goods, such that a people is acting 
on its own behalf. This framework allows us to theorize the contributions of CAs within 
the context of democratic systems. We examine seven sites of potential contributions: 
elections, ballot measures, legislatures, executive agencies, public spheres, political par- 
ties, and constitutional processes. This approach specifies and calibrates our expecta- 
tions for CAs. 


Keywords: democracy, problem-based approach, political institutions, political practi- 
ces, deliberative democracy, democratic innovations, democratic systems, CAs 


8.1 Introduction 


Most democratic polities today are struggling with legitimacy deficits that manifest as 
political polarization, political disaffection, distrust of government, and sometimes as 
popular organization that can wield significant veto-powers over policies and govern- 
ments. In the long-standing democracies, it is not likely that key democratic mecha- 
nisms such as elected representation will fail, not least because in these countries dem- 
ocratic values remain strong, despite the surprising strength of right-wing 
authoritarianism in some places such as the US (Norris 2011). But over time, legitimacy 
deficits can erode their capacities — on display, for example, in the many democracies 
that have struggled to manage the COVID-19 pandemic. 

Can citizens be brought back on board through institutional supplements that 
deepen democracy? An increasingly popular approach is to initiate citizens’ assemblies 
(CAs) (e.g., Setälä and Smith 2018). However this popularity comes with risks: CAs are 
not solutions to every problem of democratic legitimacy. By design, they have strengths 
in representing citizens who are often marginalized in electoral democracy, and 
strengths in capturing the perspectives and wisdom of ordinary citizens, deliberating 
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difficult issues, and finding win-win solutions. They appear to garner trust from citi- 
zens in ways that other political institutions do not (Warren and Gastil 2015). But, 
they also have limitations built into their design. They are often organized by political 
elites; they do not provide broad opportunities for political participation as they are 
closed processes so to be demographically representative; and they have limited capaci- 
ties for broad, programmatic agenda-setting. Thus, what we expect of CAs, democrati- 
cally speaking, should be appropriate to their design, as well as specific to their loca- 
tions and roles within political systems (Jacquet 2019). We need to understand how and 
why CAs should be integrated into democratic systems, in ways that capitalize on their 
strengths, while avoiding uses that are likely to disappoint and undermine their legiti- 
macy and the legitimacy of democratic systems (Curato and Boker 2016; Lafont 2019). 

In this chapter, we ask: How should we understand the role of CAs in democratic 
systems, and in what ways can they strengthen democracy? We rely on a problem- 
based approach of democracy to help conceptualize how CAs might supplement the 
more familiar institutions of democratic political systems, and in what ways they 
might deepen democracies in doing so (Warren 2017). We first introduce the prob- 
lem-based approach by focusing on its motivating question: What kinds of normative 
problems does a political system need to solve in order to count as “democratic”? To 
count as “democratic” a system needs to (a) empower inclusions of those affected by 
collective decisions, (b) form preferences and interests into collective agendas and 
wills, and then (c) convert these into collective decisions, such people rule over them- 
selves. Second, we discuss seven sites within democratic systems through which CAs 
might serve one or more of these normative functions: elections, ballot measures, leg- 
islatures, executive agencies, public spheres, political parties, and constitutional proc- 
esses. The democratic possibilities will vary by site, the structure and design of CAs, 
and their integration into political systems. We conclude that we should advocate for 
CAs in places where they can strengthen the deliberative and representative dimension 
of democratic polities, while looking to other kinds of institutions and practices for 
other democratic goods, such as broad citizen participation. 


8.2 A problem-based approach to democratic 
theory 


Problem-based approaches to democratic theory and practice have emerged over the 
last few years with the aim of moving beyond models of democracy that emphasize 
one kind of practice or norm, such as deliberative, participatory, electoral, republican, 
agonistic, or other of the many kinds of “democracy with adjectives” (Warren 2017; 
Bachtiger and Parkinson 2019). The model-based thinking that has dominated demo- 
cratic theory over the last few decades has been useful in identifying and justifying 
specific democratic norms and practices (Held 2006). However, it has also made it dif- 
ficult to think about democratic political systems, within which differing institutions 
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and practices have distinct and often complementary, normative strengths. As Warren 
(2017: 41) puts it, 


[W]e might think that models are different answers to the same problem — usually the democratic 
legitimacy of political order But what we actually get ... is something more like the same answers 
(e.g., deliberation or elections) to different problems of democratic political organization (in par- 
ticular; empowered inclusion, collective agenda and will formation, and collective decision mak- 
ing). Rather than modeling democracy after a mechanism, practice, or norm, we should build dem- 
ocratic theory as a set of responses to the question: What kinds of problems does a political system 
need to solve to function democratically? 


Warren identifies three broad classes of functional problems, each with democratic 
normative justifications. First, political systems should empower the inclusion of 
those affected or potentially affected by collective decisions (Warren 2017: 44). Second, 
political systems should provide ways in which affected individuals can communica- 
tively transform their interests, values, perspectives, and preferences into collective 
agendas and wills. Individuals should understand how their preferences relate to col- 
lective judgements and have the space and opportunities to justify their views, posi- 
tions, and decisions to one another (Warren 2017: 44). Finally, political systems should 
empower the collective capacity to make and impose binding decisions to provide col- 
lective goods, thus empowering people as collective agents (Warren 2017: 45). 

Political systems can achieve these normative functions through a range of practi- 
ces associated with democracy such as deliberation, voting in competitive elections, 
recognizing others, representing, resisting and protesting, joining and exiting (Warren 
2017: 45-51). Each kind of practice, either singly or combined into institutions, can be 
assessed according to their contributions to one or more of the three (normative) prob- 
lems. Thus, for example, distributing equal rights to vote in competitive elections is a 
good way of empowering inclusion, but less good at communicating, as a vote is a signal 
rather than an argument. Deliberation is a good way of forming collective wills and 
agendas, but less good as a means of distributing empowerments. Institutions are typ- 
ically combinations of these practices, and so can be assessed by the ways their constit- 
utive practices address one or more of the problems a democratic system must address 
(e.g., Beauvais and Warren 2019; Jaske and Setälä 2020). A problem-based approach 
holds that no single practice or institution can address all three functions that make 
a political system “democratic.” Rather, democratic systems rely on a complex ecosys- 
tem of political practices and institutions, each with strengths and weaknesses relative 
to these functions. 
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8.3 What problems of democracy can citizens’ 
assemblies address? 


This problem-based approach allows us to specify and calibrate our expectations of 
CAs. From a problem-based perspective, CAs combine two core democratic practices — 
representing and deliberating — in ways that can strengthen empowered inclusion and 
collective will-formation and may, sometimes, strengthen collective decision-making ca- 
pacities. But they do so in very specific ways, inherent in their design. (1) They are com- 
posed of a (near) random sample of citizens selected to be representative of a relevant 
public. (2) They are typically tasked with a bounded issue, about which they learn, de- 
liberate, and issue recommendations (Curato et al. 2021; Setälä and Smith 2018). These 
design features come with strengths and weaknesses relative to the three problems po- 
litical systems must solve to count as “democratic.” 

With respect to empowered inclusion, CAs should be viewed as a representative 
institution rather than (say) a participatory one (Warren 2013; cf. Lafont 2019). By de- 
sign, participation in CAs is limited to a very small sample of a population. They are 
closed to broader participation in order to (a) provide demographic representation 
of a relevant public, and (b) comprise a body small enough to engage in high-quality 
deliberation. What is gained is a form of representation that elected (e.g., legislatures) 
and self-selected (e.g., town hall meetings) institutions do not provide — namely, repre- 
sentation of those who are often marginalized along the cleavages of education, class, 
race, ethnicity, and/or sex (e.g., Fung 2007; Setala and Smith 2018). And because CAs typ- 
ically reflect issue constituencies, they can often represent publics that are not defined 
by existing territorial jurisdictions (Warren 2009). These contributions to empowered 
inclusion, however, come with trade-off among democratic goods. Issues must be de- 
fined and organized by the institutions that sponsor and organize CAs. With the excep- 
tion of CAs attached to ballot measures, they have agendas set for them by political 
elites, and they are convened only when other institutions have the political will 
and capacity to do so (see Bussu and Fleuf in this Handbook). Likewise, their represen- 
tative qualities depend upon institutions with the authority and capacity to select, in- 
vite, and convene. So, owing to their organizational and representative requirements, 
they are usually elite-driven, and provide only limited opportunities for political par- 
ticipation. 

The deliberative qualities of CAs strongly support the capacities of political systems 
to form collective wills (Curato et al. 2021; Jaske and Setala 2020). CAs are designed for 
high-quality deliberation, as they typically involve members learning about issues from 
experts and advocates, followed by facilitated deliberation aimed at producing recom- 
mendations. The selection process is also important for these collective will-formation 
functions. In contrast, say, to legislatures, because members of CAs have no strategic 
interests in election or re-election, deliberative processes are generally sheltered 
from strategic communications with constituents or strategic posturing in the media 
(Lacelle-Webster and Warren 2021). And because participants are near-randomly select- 
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ed, those with intense interests and motivated reasoners are not over-represented, 
probably producing bodies that are better able to consider alternative viewpoints (War- 
ren and Gastil 2015). This way of constituting a body is likely to bring a greater diversity 
of viewpoints, perspectives, and experiences — and the epistemic gains that follow — 
than bodies that are elected or self-selected (Mercier and Landemore 2012). Research 
does indeed show impressive epistemic results: members typically show a high capaci- 
ty to learn about complex issues and reach considered judgements (e. g., Knobloch, Bar- 
thel and Gastil 2020; Lindell in this Handbook). They often do so without reverting to 
partisan cleavages, and they are often take long-term perspectives (Bachtiger and Gold- 
berg 2020). There is some evidence that citizens within broader publics are more likely 
to trust CAs and their recommendations than they are to trust other kinds of political 
bodies or political elites (MacKenzie and Warren 2012; Warren and Gastil 2015). 

Can CAs contribute to the third problem political systems need to solve to count as 
“democratic” — that is, the capacity to make decisions, such that a people can be said to 
govern itself? To date, CAs have not done so directly, as they are typically advisory 
rather than empowered bodies, although there is a lively debate as to whether such 
unelected bodies would be democratically legitimate (Lafont 2019; Gastil and Wright 
2019; Landemore 2020; Courant 2021). But if CAs generate advice that citizens view 
as legitimate owing to other features — likely their demographic representativeness 
and their credible investments in learning and deliberation — then empowered bodies, 
particularly legislatures and bureaucracies, might borrow legitimacy and find their de- 
cision-making capacities increased. These effects might be greater if and when process- 
es are formally coupled with representative institutions and processes, or with bureau- 
cratic decision-making processes (Hendriks 2016; Mansbridge et al. 2012). Influences on 
collective decision-making capacities might also be greater when issues are tough, di- 
visive, or deadlocked, as the Irish CAs on abortion and gay marriage demonstrated 
(Farrell and Suiter 2019) and was likely the case with a CA focused on a divisive 
urban planning process in Vancouver, Canada (Beauvais and Warren 2019). This said, 
we still know too little about how broader publics view CAs, despite some promising 
evidence (cf. Bachtiger and Goldberg 2020; Mar and Gastil 2021; Warren and Gastil 
2015; Goldberg in this Handbook). 


8.4 Citizens’ assemblies as democratic supplements 
to institutions 


Beyond their core deliberative and representative features, CAs’ designs, mandates, and 
locations in the political system remain contingent on a particular set of political cir- 
cumstances, norms, and structures (Curato et al. 2021). CAs operate within ecosystems 
in which institutions and processes (e. g., elections, political parties, parliaments, social 
movements) may play distinct and complementary roles in deepening democracy. This 
kind of contingency provides a theoretical opportunity: we can analyse CAs not just as 
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discrete institutions, but also through their potential democratic functions as parts of 
democratic systems. 

In this section, we look at seven kinds of institutions within political systems, and 
discuss whether and how CAs might supplement them in ways that deepen democracy: 
elections, ballot measures, legislatures, executive agencies, public spheres, political par- 
ties, and constitutional processes (Table 8.1). While our approach is primarily theoret- 
ical, we are interested in developing middle-level theory that is sufficiently fine-grained 
to relate more focused, often case-study research to the broader contexts of democratic 
systems. We draw on recent examples to illustrate the ways in which CAs might address 


the problems a political system needs to solve to count as “democratic.” 


Table 8.1: Potentials for citizens’ assemblies to strengthen democracy in political systems 


Sites Empower inclusion Collective agenda and will for- Collective decision- mak- 
mation ing 
Elections Representing typically ex- Improving campaign-focused - 
cluded voices public deliberation, reducing par- 
tisan polarization 
Ballot mea- Representing unorgan- Connecting learning and deliber- Connecting policy decisions 
sures ized voters ation to voting to learning and deliberation 


Legislatures 


Expanding representation 
beyond organized inter- 
est groups 


Providing legislatures with con- 
sidered public opinion beyond 
organized interest groups 


Providing legislatures with 
political cover for hard 
choices, enabling legislative 
leadership 


Executive 
agencies 


Expanding representation 
beyond organized inter- 
est groups 


Defining constituency views and 
preferences 


Increasing democratic legiti- 
macy for agency policies and 
decisions 


Public spheres 


Expanding voice repre- 
sentation beyond organ- 
ized interest and advoca- 


cy groups 


Setting public agendas outside 
party platforms and negotiated 
coalitions; pushing back against 
epistemic bubbles, polarization 


Political par- 
ties 


Creating new narratives against 
elite intransigence or gridlock; 
transforming social movement is- 
sues into political agendas 


Constitutional 
processes 


Enabling a people to own 
constitutional processes 


Enabling a people to connect 
democratic values to political 
processes 


Providing constituent power 
for a people 
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8.4.1 Elections 


Voting is a relatively strong way of empowering inclusions, and so we should see the 
supplementary value of CAs as primarily in connecting voting to considered public 
opinion. Public debate and deliberation during campaigns are often low information, 
highly polarized processes — indeed, so much so that much of the voting public will 
avoid or dismiss campaigns altogether, leaving public debate to highly intense partisans 
(Neblo et al. 2010). CAs could be proposed to deliberate campaign issues in advance of 
elections, with the aim of deepening collective agenda-setting. Their representative and 
deliberative qualities make it less likely that they will be colonized by polarizing par- 
tisans, and less likely to be coopted by the targeted framing practices of professional 
campaigners (Calvert and Warren 2014). This kind of supplementary use will depend, 
of course, on CAs themselves becoming sites of publicity, much like the staged debates 
in US presidential elections. The idea here is not to put aside conflicts, but rather to find 
ways to introduce more reflexivity into debates during moments of high political inten- 
sity, as well as introducing a more diverse set of voices and perspectives into election- 
focused public deliberation. This kind of possibility is not entirely fanciful: another 
kind of deliberative mini-publics, a Deliberative Poll called “America in One Room,” 
was organized in the run-up to the 2020 US presidential election (America in One 
Room 2019). The process showed that Americans can, in fact, deliberate with one an- 
other, even within highly polarized contexts. The process gained some publicity, al- 
though not enough to penetrate the attention of most voters. Nonetheless, “America 
in One Room” showed that CA type processes could improve both the representative- 
ness and quality of election-focused public deliberation. 


8.4.2 Ballot measures 


Like voting for representatives, ballot measures are strong ways of empowering inclu- 
sions. By their very nature, ballot measures have strong decision-making capacities — 
indeed, they are one of the only ways citizens can directly decide public policies in 
mass democracies As is well-known, however, their key weakness is that, when citizens 
vote, they often lack the knowledge and considered judgement to make good choices, 
particularly when the issues are complex (like the Brexit referendum), or important 
but not widely understood (as, say, with popular mandatory minimum sentences initia- 
tives in the US). Low information voters are relatively easily swayed by well-funded ad- 
vocacy campaigns, which tends to undermine the empowering potentials of ballot mea- 
sures. A demonstration ex-post CA on Brexit showed that, if citizens had learned and 
deliberated about the proposal, a decisive number would have changed their votes 
(Renwick et al. 2018). Indeed, an increasingly common use of deliberative mini-publics 
is to convene them in advance of ballot initiatives and referendums. A CA can, poten- 
tially, raise the profile of an issue, induce citizens to learn more about the issue, or 
sometimes serve as a trusted information proxy (Warren and Pearse 2008; Gastil 
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and Knobloch 2020). There are a few cases — notably in Ireland — in which CAs have 
been used to propose agendas that are then put to a referendum. Or in less open- 
ended cases, CAs in British Columbia and Ontario, were tasked with setting electoral 
reform agendas in the form of a referendum question. As with voting for representa- 
tives, then, the most important contribution of CAs would be to strengthen collective 
will-formation. Again, there is some evidence that highly publicized CAs or similar de- 
liberative mini-publics can improve citizen attentiveness and information in ways that 
deepen democracy by connecting their voting powers to collective will-formation (War- 
ren and Gastil 2015). 


8.4.3 Legislatures 


Legislative bodies are, of course, the apex decision-making bodies in democratic polit- 
ical systems. Their weaknesses, however, include hard or stalemated issues, or issues 
where there are well-organized minorities that effectively hold veto power over broad- 
ly popular agenda items. These weaknesses are exacerbated by separated power sys- 
tems that effectively require supermajorities for legislation, and by single member plu- 
rality electoral systems, which can often magnify political polarization. Moreover 
legislative bodies are often subject to “democratic myopia” generated by electoral in- 
centives that can prioritize short-term over long-term decision-making (MacKenzie 
2021; Smith 2021). For example, the ways legislatures are addressing the climate crisis 
suggest weakness in their capacities to address long-term issue, indicative of more gen- 
eral failures to represent (non-voting) future generations. As advisory to legislatures, 
CAs can contribute by increasing collective decision-making capacities and providing 
citizen-based leadership against political deadlock, thus giving legislatures cover for 
taking on difficult issues, even against well-organized interest groups and veto players. 

These kinds of capacities depend upon the new forms of representation that CAs 
provide as well as their visibility in forming and deliberating collective wills. The ex- 
amples are not common, but they do exist. In the early 1980s, the Oregon state legisla- 
ture pushed a Medicaid reform proposal into a set of public processes (Kitzhaber 1993). 
While not a CA process in the sense defined here, the case was important because it 
was the first time (we believe) that a legislature pushed a hard issue into a citizen- 
based deliberative process. More recently, the Irish parliament established CAs on 
the hard cases of abortion and gay marriage. They likely provided the political cover 
necessary for the legislature to establish referendums on the issues — both of which 
were overwhelmingly successful (Farrell et al. 2020). Similarly, “climate assemblies” 
are gaining traction with legislative bodies. In proposing ambitious solutions to the cli- 
mate crisis, CAs can provide political cover and legitimacy for legislative actions. How- 
ever there is also a risk that without a clear understanding of their functions in dem- 
ocratic systems and implications, CAs might also serve as political cover for legislative 
inaction, (Willis, Curato, and Smith 2022), a hazard that is likely lessened when they are 
paired with civil society advocacy and public sphere publicity. 
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There are some cases in which CAs are used more formally to set legislative agen- 
das. For instance, in Paris and Ostbelgien, the German-speaking Community of Bel- 
gium, there are now standing CAs tasked with agenda-setting (OECD 2021). The Osthel- 
gien case is the first example of a permanent CA directly linked to the parliamentary 
system (see Niessen and Reuchamps 2022; OECD 2021, 12-14). This process is designed 
around a Citizens’ Council composed of 24 randomly selected members, tasked with in- 
itiating, and organizing up to three CAs every year and following up on their recom- 
mendations. These CAs issue policy recommendations and take part in three joint ses- 
sions with elected representatives to discuss the recommendations (Niessen and 
Reuchamps 2022, 149), in this way connecting CAs with legislative processes. The Coun- 
cil of Paris also recently instituted a permanent CA linked directly to its legislative func- 
tions (OECD 2021, 14-17). This body is composed of 100 members selected by lot and 
can, importantly, organize a citizen’s jury on a particular topic and submit its recom- 
mendation as a local bill to the Council of Paris. In addition, it can submit current af 
fairs questions to the Council, initiate an evaluation process of a public policy once 
every year, submit non-binding “wishes” during the council sessions, and decide the 
themes for participatory budgeting processes. What distinguishes these two examples 
are the careful ways in which standing CAs are integrated into legislative processes. 


8.4.4 Executive agencies 


By far the most common uses of CAs to date have been in policy-defined governance 
spaces, organized primarily by executive agencies and ministries. Their most important 
democratizing function is to increase collective decision capacities by generating dem- 
ocratic legitimacy for governance domains defined by agency mandates. The reasons 
are not difficult to find. In the post-WWII era, governments grew in their mandates 
and size, enabling legislation directed agencies and ministries to consult with “stake- 
holders,” “communities,” or other such terms meant to indicate that agencies have con- 
stituencies that are more intensively interested or affected by the issues within an 
agency’s domain or mandate. Moreover whatever legitimacy is generated by elections 
often fails to feed through to the agencies that actually carry out government and gov- 
ernance (Warren 2009). Increasingly, agencies seek to generate democratic legitimacy 
with citizens assembly-like processes (OECD 2020). Sometimes, CAs function as demo- 
cratic push-back against well-organized pressure and interest groups, driven by profes- 
sionals who recognize that they serve poorly organized or marginalized constituencies 
(e.g., Beauvais and Warren 2019). In other cases, agencies may seek proactively public 
guidance on issues that have little public profile, but might generate public backlash 
should they go sideways, as (for example) genomic research-driven biobanking propos- 
als have the potential to do, should they come to be viewed as a reservoir of personal 
information to be exploited by for-profit pharmaceutical companies (MacKenzie and 
Warren 2012). For these kinds of issues, CAs can proactively probe where public inter- 
est might develop, particularly in response to executive agency policymaking. CAs can 
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help agencies avoid missteps and false starts in sensitive areas of policy (Lafont 2019: 
158-59). Although the key democratic contributions of CAs here involve building out 
collective decision capacities, these contributions build on empowering inclusions of 
those poorly represented through other processes, as well as forming collective wills. 
Collective agendas, in these cases, are elite-driven, indirectly by legislatures, and direct- 
ly by agencies and ministries. 


8.4.5 Public spheres 


Free and open public spheres are essential to democracy, particularly in forming col- 
lective agendas and wills. Many different kinds of actors comprise publics, including 
the media, social movements, and advocacy and interest groups. While it is possible 
to do a fine-grained analysis of these highly pluralistic domains (Cohen and Arato 
1992; Habermas 1996), public spheres have in common a dynamic of self-selection: in- 
dividuals join, exit (follow or ignore) groups and media, in such a way that public 
spheres often lack the deliberative qualities that strongly democratic public spheres 
should have. Nowhere is this more evident today than in social media, which reinforces 
and intensifies epistemic bubbles, low information, polarization, and other features of 
public spheres that undermine collective agenda and will formation (McKay and Te- 
nove 2021). But similar kinds of weaknesses are evident across the landscape of self-se- 
lected associations, groups, and organizations. We know that the representative quali- 
ties of these kinds of groups often exclude interests that are unorganized or marginal. 
Social movements and public interest advocacy groups are, typically, more sensitive — 
but also require high levels of organizational skills, pursued over long periods of time, 
groups (Warren 2001). Other kinds of interest groups seek to set agendas in non-public 
ways, especially through lobbying, and sometimes, in the cases of industry groups, 
through threats of disinvestment. In all such cases, CAs have two democratic advantag- 
es: their demographically representative qualities help to provide voice for those who 
are less organized or otherwise marginalized, and they can do so without the enor- 
mous resources required for effective social movement, advocacy, or political organiza- 
tion. CAs can push back against epistemic bubbles, polarization, and low information, 
just because they do not self-select for motivated reasoners (America in One Room 
2019). They are thus likely to supplement existing vectors of public agenda-setting 
with empowered inclusions and collective agenda-setting. 

This said, there are currently only few cases of this kind of use of CAs. Interest 
groups and advocacy groups may have fraught relationships with deliberative mini- 
publics (Hendriks 2006; Vrydagh, Devillers and Reuchamps 2020). For instance, Gastil 
and Knobloch (2020: 161) discuss a case in which an interest group — the Washington 
State’s teachers’ union — ran against a Washington ballot initiative to establish a Citi- 
zens’ Initiative Review process (which attaches citizen juries to ballot initiatives), prob- 
ably because the union was unwilling to dilute their own public influence with the un- 
certainties of a representative and deliberative process. But there are also a few cases 
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of social movements asking for CAs on issues that are gridlocked at elite levels, and 
where movements judge that the public is on their side (e.g., Extinction Rebellion, 
Fair Vote Canada). CAs can help democratize collective agenda and will formation, 
while contributing to empowered inclusion by providing a voice for those who may 
be poorly represented by social movements, and advocacy and interest groups. 


8.4.6 Political parties 


Political parties translate public agendas into actionable legislative agendas, and they 
gain the powers to do so by putting together coalitions that can win elections. On aver- 
age, we should not expect political parties to be friendly to CAs. Because they operate 
within competitive electoral systems, parties are and must be strategic actors. They do, 
of course, contribute to public deliberation as strategic participants. They seek to con- 
vert public positions into votes, and votes into legislative power Of course, there are 
important differences in political parties owing largely to differing electoral and con- 
stitutional systems. But because in all democracies parties operate in competitive en- 
vironments, we should expect their partisan natures to exclude public interests and 
win-win solutions for which there is no electoral advantage, and often to increase po- 
larization around non-negotiable identity issues. Parties often do not reflect or repre- 
sent marginalized citizens and “moderate” citizens who are interested in public inter- 
est platforms, negotiated solutions, but who “hate politics” (Neblo et al. 2010). This said, 
especially in contexts within which big tent brokerage parties (e.g., Canada’s Liberal 
Party or Germany’s Christian Democrats) find themselves losing vote shares, parties 
may become more open to representative deliberative processes such as CAs (e.g., 
Gherghina and Jacquet 2022). Were this to happen, CAs could strengthen collective agen- 
da and will formation through political parties (Kuyper and Wolkenstein 2019). Howev- 
er we have yet to see such developments, and we probably should not expect to see 
them until parties find strategic advantages in using these kinds of processes. 


8.4.7 Constitutional processes 


Finally, CAs can be used to recommend constitutional processes. The broad democratic 
argument is that establishing or reforming constitutions is something that should be 
owned by the people, at least in the form of a representative process, and that the 
task is complex enough to require a long-form deliberative process (Fishkin 2018; Reu- 
champs and Suiter 2016). Used within constitutional processes, CAs could, in principle, 
contribute to all three democratic functions: empowering inclusion through demo- 
graphic representation, strengthening collective agenda and will formation, and under- 
writing decision capacities. We have seen examples of CAs for limited constitutional re- 
form — specifically, electoral system reform — in British Columbia and Ontario, Canada, 
in both cases combined with referendums (Fournier et al. 2011; Warren and Pearse 
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2008). Similarly, Ireland’s CAs on abortion and gay marriage were both constitutional 
reform issues (Farrell, Suitey and Harris 2019). Iceland convened a much more exten- 
sive process that included CA processes in the aftermath of the 2008 financial crisis that 
undermined public confidence in political elites, although the process was, in effect, set 
aside by political elites after it was concluded (Landemore 2015; 2020). The fate of Ice- 
land’s process raises the question as to what kind of constituencies such constitutional 
processes would need to be successful — a question that probably does not have gener- 
alizable theoretical answers. And there is some new thinking about the roles that rep- 
resentative deliberative processes might play in post-conflict contexts within which po- 
litical elites have little or no broad popular credibility (Levy, O’Flynn, and Kong 2021) 


8.5 Conclusion: What cizizens’ assemblies can and 
cannot do 


CAs can, potentially, supplement political systems in ways that make them more dem- 
ocratic, particularly in those sites and venues that could benefit from better represen- 
tation, and higher quality collective agenda and will-formation. Approaching this ques- 
tion from the standpoint of a problem-based approach to democratic theory helps to 
identify the site-specific ways in which CAs might deepen democracy by supplementing 
the more familiar and traditional institutions of democratic political systems. However, 
there are many kinds of democratic functions that CAs cannot address or address only 
weakly owing to their design. Their limitations include the following: 

a) CAs are usually elite-driven in their definition, organization, and scope, and so usu- 
ally have limited collective agenda-setting powers. 

b) As closed processes, they are not highly participatory, meaning that vectors of em- 
powered inclusion work only through representative relationships. 

c) Because they are comprised of non-professionals, they will have limited technical 
expertise, in contrast to (say) agencies and even legislative committees. 

d) Because they are not partisan, their motivational attractions may remain weaker 
than parties and advocacy groups, although much research remains to understand 
the incentives of publics, partisans, and governments to support them. 

e) We still need to understand the relationship between CAs, and the (democratic) 
hazards that accompany their integration into political systems, such as capture 
by special interests, their degrees of autonomy or connection, and the dangers 
that they may be convened primarily for elites to claim them for political show 
(“democracy washing”). 


This said, when we calibrate our expectations to fit with the design of CAs and their 
potentials to supplement institutions within democratic systems, they count as one 
of the most important innovations we currently have to revitalize and deepen demo- 
cratic political systems. 
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Stephen Elstub and Zohreh Khoban 
9 Citizens’ assemblies: A critical perspective 


Abstract: There are a number of significant concerns about the democratic legitimacy 
of CAs. In this chapter we identify six of the most prominent critiques. Firstly, that 
members of the public do not have the capacity to engage in meaningful deliberation 
and decision-making. Secondly, that CAs do not contest power relationships in society. 
Thirdly, that they are excessively manipulated spaces, with participants having little 
control over their own agendas. Fourthly, that they are easily co-opted by public au- 
thorities and have little policymaking impact. Fifthly, they only include small numbers 
of participants, and therefore exclude most of the public from deliberation and deci- 
sion-making. Sixthly, because they are representative, they do not do enough to pro- 
mote the voice and interests of minorities and marginalized groups. While these prob- 
lems are significant, we conclude by arguing that CAs can provide democratic value in 
the right circumstances. 


Keywords: Deliberative democracy, deliberative systems, CAs, mini-publics, political 
participation, representation, power, agenda-setting, co-option, inequality 


9.1 Introduction 


Citizens’ assemblies (CAs) have been lauded as one of the best ways to institutionalise 
deliberative democracy (Curato et al. 2021; Landemore 2020). Recently we have seen a 
significant increase in the number of CAs being used to enable representative samples 
of the public engage in informed deliberation on topical issues and make policy recom- 
mendations on how to address these issues (OECD 2020; Paulis et al. 2020). The extent 
that this trend is a good thing for democracy is disputed. There are a number of signif- 
icant concerns about the democratic legitimacy of CAs. In this chapter we identify, and 
consider, six of the most prominent critiques. Firstly, that members of the public do not 
have the capacity to engage in meaningful deliberation and decision-making. Secondly, 
that CAs do not contest power relationships in society that is the essence of democracy. 
Thirdly, that they are excessively manipulated spaces, with participants having little 
control over their own agendas, evidence, and programme of activities. Fourthly, 
that they are easily co-opted by public authorities and have little policymaking impact, 
and are consequently often symbolic exercises. Fifthly, they only include small num- 
bers of participants, and therefore exclude most of the public from deliberation and 
decision-making, representing an unacceptable short-cut to the institutionalization of 
deliberative democracy. Sixthly, because they are representative, they do not do enough 
to promote the voice and interests of minorities and marginalized groups who are most 
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adversely affected by the policy issues. In this sense they exacerbate inequalities rather 
than alleviate them. While these problems are significant, we do not think they are ter- 
minal for the democratic legitimacy of CAs. Rather, we argue they can be mitigated if 
we take a deliberative systems approach and CAs are democratized, appropriately 
linked with other democratic institutions, and legally embedded in political systems. 
We deal with each critique in turn, before proving our defence. 


9.2 Critique 1: Public incapacity 


The first critique dates back to, at least, ancient Athens and Plato (2007). The argument 
is that the public do not have the capacity to meaningfully deliberate and make deci- 
sions on the complex issues that society faces. CAs are therefore dangerous for the ef- 
fective functioning of the political system. Schumpeter (1952) concluded that there was 
no will of the people, as the public are incapable of forming one. He distinguished be- 
tween the market and the forum to explain why. People are capable of rational choices 
when purchasing as they will be affected directly by the decision. However most public 
policies only affect certain groups in society directly so there is little incentive for the 
unaffected to become informed about these issues. Consequently, their views are irra- 
tional, impulsive, prejudicial, and easily swayed by advertising, rhetoric, and propagan- 
da. Similarly, Converse (1964) argues that the public have “non-attitudes” on public is- 
sues, which are inconsistent and fluctuate greatly, due to low levels of knowledge. For 
Zaller (1992), this means public opinion can be “induced” by political elites. Each con- 
cludes that democracy can, at best, be competition between political elites, facilitated 
by elections. The only involvement of the public in democratic decision-making is to 
vote periodically to select who will make decisions on their behalf. Downs (1957) ar- 
gues, as a result, that public ignorance, and political apathy, are actually rational 
choices, as each individual has such a small chance of affecting public policy decisions 
in an election. These arguments were presented before the proliferation of CAs, and 
Boker and Elstub (2015) argue that empirical evidence from mini-publics challenges 
these arguments as it has demonstrated that, in the right circumstances, where partic- 
ipants engage with a range of information and views in a facilitated, supportive, and 
inclusive environment, people can deliberate complex issues and develop informed 
and coherent views. Furthermore, they argue that, theoretically, if mini-publics afford 
their participants meaningful opportunities to influence policy through credible insti- 
tutional links with legislatures, governments, and referendums, they can mitigate the 
“rational” incentives not to engage. Nevertheless, “public incapacity” arguments have 
been resurrected and aimed specifically at deliberative democracy; labelled as “an ide- 
alistic version of liberalism” (Achen and Bartels 2016: 217) or a “fantasy” (Brennan 2016: 
60) due to being based on naive perceptions of the public’s capacity to reason and be- 
come informed. Whilst they do acknowledge that mini-publics are “creative” (Achen 
and Bartels 2016: 2) and provide “evidence that this kind of moderated deliberation 
can work” (Brennan 2016: 66), they have concerns about their scalability to political sys- 
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tems as a whole. Achen and Bartles (2016) refer to the lack of influence the British Co- 
lombia CAon electoral reform had on the broader public," whilst Brennan (2016) is con- 
cerned they will become overly politicized if given decision-making authority and as a 
result pressurized by partisan political bodies such as parties and interest groups. 


9.3 Critique 2: A neglect of power 


CAs can be criticized from radical views of democracy that see any political order as 
the expression of particular power relations. This critique is rooted in an understand- 
ing of democracy as disruptions of the established order It is usually either anti-institu- 
tional or opposes the deliberative democratic ideal of free and unconstrained public 
deliberation. 

Ranciére exemplifies the anti-institutional strand of radical democracy. He argues 
that the administrative and distributive arrangements that normally goes by the name 
of politics, and which he calls “the police”, inevitably rest on norms that decide who is 
included and excluded and who is entitled to govern others and who is not (Ranciére 
1999). In other words, the police order determines hierarchical relationships between 
human beings. For Ranciére, politics proper implies a disruption of the police order It 
occurs when a group that is excluded from the political community asserts its equality 
by undoing the naturalness of the police order From this perspective, inclusive and 
democratic politics cannot be institutionalized — not even through CAs, which aim to 
select a diverse body of citizens. Politics, which for Ranciére always means democratic 
politics, is rare, sporadic and temporary, and comes as a surplus to the established po- 
litical order (Ranciére 1999, 2001). 

Wolin also offers an anti- and extra-institutional account of democracy. He charac- 
terizes democracy as a “rebellious moment” that is “doomed to succeed only tempora- 
rily” (Wolin 1996: 43). Thus, democracy, for Wolin, is not a form of government or social 
life — it is a spontaneous moment of rupture carried along by uprisings and revolu- 
tions. Consequently, Wolin conceives democracy as only existing outside of established 
institutions. He asserts that the institutionalization of politics “marks the attenuation 
of democracy: leaders begin to appear; hierarchies develop; experts of one kind or an- 
other cluster around the centres of decision; order, procedure, and precedent displace a 
more spontaneous politics” (Wolin 1996: 39). From such a perspective, CAs are funda- 
mentally anti-democratic because, like other formal political institutions, they are in- 
evitably governed by rules, procedures, and norms of practice. This remains the case 
even if the CA is convened by a civil society organization or social movement as it 
will still be operating in a rigged and biased system. Hammond (2020) argues that de- 
liberative processes can be systems disruptors but to do so the established norms of the 


1 See Jacquet and Minsart’s chapter in this Handbook on ‘The impact of citizens’ assemblies on policy- 
making’, for a further discussion of this case. 
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CA format (e.g. participant recruitment, evidence provision, discussion facilitation) 
need to be relaxed, with the focus on the number, rather than the design of social 
spaces for deliberation, and aiming to generate societal debate rather than to influence 
policy. 

In addition to the anti-institutional critique, radical democrats have criticized the 
deliberative democratic ideal of free and unconstrained, rational, argumentation. Most 
notably, Mouffe (1999) argues that the deliberative democratic idea to ground legitima- 
cy on pure rationality fails to recognize the link between legitimacy and power For 
Mouffe, rules and processes that are believed to be rational or natural are in fact al- 
ways constrained by, and supportive of, particular power relations (Mouffe 1999, 
2005). Hence the main task of democracy cannot be to eliminate power - but to ac- 
knowledge and transform power relations by enabling diversity and conflict (Mouffe 
1999). According to this view, the deliberative democratic quest for public reasoning 
and mutual understanding, which is usually adopted by CAs, forecloses possibilities 
for democratic politics. 

The deliberative idea of rational argumentation has also been criticized by so- 
called “difference democrats”. While these scholars usually do not reject the whole 
project of deliberative democracy, they argue that there are good reasons to believe 
that marginalized groups’ arguments and modes of expression will be perceived as un- 
reasonable in deliberation, especially if they threaten the position of advantaged 
groups (e.g., Williams 2000; Young 1996). In short, these theorists claim that the 
norms of deliberation often operate as forms of power, and risk excluding and con- 
straining certain voices and kinds of people. To resist such exclusions, they encourage 
deliberative democrats to tolerate group-based struggles, and to allow for other forms 
of reason-giving than rational argumentation (Williams 2000; Young 1996). This certain- 
ly poses a challenge to CAs as they are usually conducted. 


9.4 Critique 3: Manipulated spaces 


CAs are often commissioned by parliaments and governments (OECD 2020). Although 
they are sometimes called for by civil society organizations and social movements, pub- 
lic authorities are often in charge of their design. This has given rise to strong criticism. 
Scholars have argued that institutional engineering from the centre of political power 
has inherent control mechanisms that tames radical energy and gives government au- 
thorities control over political processes and discourses (Blaug 2002; Boker 2017). 
CAs, as with all mini-publics, are certainly highly artificial and controlled spaces. 
However, not all control mechanisms are destructive. Some of them are meant to be 
positive for the institutionalization of deliberative democracy. For example, there is 
control over who can participate to ensure diversity, and the discussions are facilitated 
to promote deliberative norms (Elstub 2014). Nevertheless, other common characteris- 
tics risk being manipulative and having less positive consequences for deliberative de- 
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mocracy. These include elite control of the assembly agenda and the information and 
evidence fed into the assembly. We deal with each in turn. 

Firstly, the remits of CAs are usually pre-determined by the commissioning author- 
ities and are therefore “elite-driven’” (Warren 2009: 6). This can be done instrumentally 
and strategically to advance the interests of political elites (Dryzek and Tucker 2008). 
Agenda-setting is the stage of the CA process where the “mobilisation of bias is at its 
highest” (Smith 2001: 84) as the assembly remit generates a path-dependency that de- 
termines most aspects of the design of the process (Goodin 2005; Elstub et al. 2021a). 
For Richardson (2010: 184), this means that CAs “will tell us little of value about the pop- 
ular will” as the pre-determined agenda means we do not know what the public’s pol- 
icy priorities are, just what they think about the issue they have been asked to reflect 
on. 

Secondly, in CAs, the information, and the experts and advocates that provide it, 
are selected by the assembly organizers. These choices frame the debate on the 
issue and can heavily influence the outcome of the assembly (Fournier et al. 2011; El- 
stub et al. 2021a). Smith and Wales’ (2000: 58) point about citizens’ juries seems to apply 
equally to CAs that “there is a danger that even before citizens are directly involved, 
issues, information and witnesses might be mobilised out of the process” (see also Rob- 
erts et al. 2020 and Curato et al. 2021). To mitigate this danger balanced advisory boards 
usually select relevant experts and advocates to speak to the assembly members and 
guide them on, and review, the specific information to provide, and the manner in 
which they provide it (Elstub 2014). Whilst this type of oversight is essential, it is not 
sufficient to prevent manipulation as it “recreates existing power relationships” (Rob- 
erts et al. 2020: 7). Indeed, CAs have been criticized for excluding interest groups and 
thereby promoting co-opted processes rather than an open, and inclusive dialogue (El- 
stub 2014; Boker and Elstub 2015). This is important as research indicates that it is the 
information provided that has the greatest influence on the opinions of mini-public 
participants (Goodin and Niemeyer 2003; Setälä, Grönlund and Herne 2010; Thompson 
et al. 2021). This is also the case in CAs specifically, especially early on in the assembly 
when the participants learn the most (Elstub et al. 2021a). 

Because Boker and Elstub (2015: 5) see deliberative democracy as a critical theory 
that opposes illegitimate hierarchies and elitist governance structures, they see the ma- 
nipulation of the agenda and information in a CA as significantly compromising the 
contribution they can make to institutionalizing deliberative democracy. This is a 
more acute problem for CAs than smaller mini-publics, with fewer participants, as 
they allow less citizen control over the process than citizens’ juries and consensus con- 
ferences, for example (Elstub 2014). 


9.5 Critique 4: Symbolic engagement 


The impact of mini-publics on policy is unclear and difficult to assess despite extensive 
research in this area (Jacquet and van der Does 2021). As a result, one of the most per- 
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sistent critiques of mini-publics is that they are benign and easily co-opted by public 
authorities who organize them for symbolic reasons, to provide a veil of legitimacy 
to elitist policymaking and to make it look as though they are enabling the public to 
have a say, when the decisions have already been made (Dryzek and Goodin 2006; 
Boker and Elstub 2015; Curato et al. 2021). Indeed, even when it appears that a mini- 
publics’ recommendations have been implemented by a public authority, this could 
be the result of “cherry-picking” and “retro-fitting”, whereby authorities select recom- 
mendations they already planned to implement and ignore the others that they do not 
support (Smith and Wales 2000; Andrews et al. 2022). Consequently, mini-publics have 
been criticized as potentially “becom[ing] useful legitimating devices for an already de- 
cided policy” (Pateman 2012: 9). If the recommendations do not align with the public 
authority’s initial priorities then they are unlikely to be adopted (Vrydagh 2022). The 
danger is then that they are a “tokenistic consultative exercise convened to legitimize 
predetermined policy outcomes” (Curato et al. 2021: 107). Other stakeholders, opposed to 
the recommendations, may critique the mini-public in order to prevent their uptake 
(Dryzek 2010: 27). 

However, CAs are often linked with other democratic institutions in order to over- 
come this critique. They have preceded referendums (Farrell et al. 2020), and been 
linked with governments (OECD 2020) and parliaments (Beswick and Elstub 2019; El- 
stub at al. 2021a; Elstub et al. 2021b) in order to give them some leverage in the political 
system. The outputs of a CA are usually detailed policy recommendations which make 
it easier to see if they have been implemented and thereby hold the relevant policy- 
makers to account. According to some studies these institutional features are seeing 
the recommendations emerging from CAs being increasingly adopted into policy 
(OECD 2020; Paulis et al. 2020).” As a result the emancipatory potential of CAs is greater 
than other types of mini-public (Boker and Elstub 2015). 

Nevertheless, CAs remain susceptible to the symbolic engagement critique. In 
Gdansk, the Mayor has committed to implementing any CA recommendations that re- 
ceive over 80 per cent support (Carson and Gerwin 2018). But this is still ultimately in- 
fluence at the discretion of the elected representatives. Even with CAs where there is a 
prior commitment to implement recommendations, implementation does not necessa- 
rily happen as was the case with Convention Citoyenne pour le Climat (Courant 2020). 
In other cases, policy impact is reduced due to the absence of clear plans to deal with 
the recommendations (Elstub et al. 2021a). Even in Ireland, which has some of the most 
celebrated CAs producing recommendations on abortion and marriage equality which 
were adopted into legislation via referendums and parliament, most of the other rec- 
ommendations have not been picked up (Harris 2019). Cherry-picking is rife then even 
with the CA model. 


2 Although see Vrydagh (2022) for a critique of the approach adopted by these studies to assessing the 
policy impact of mini-publics. 
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9.6 Critique 5: A short-cut to deliberative 
democracy 


In order to facilitate both genuine deliberation, and a diversity of experiences and per- 
spectives, CAs usually consist of around 100 participants. One of the loudest criticisms 
against these institutions has been that the small numbers of participants generate a 
problematic or illegitimate short-cut to deliberative democracy. According to Chambers 
(2009), a full theory of deliberative democracy needs to include the mass public. She 
warns that abandoning the mass public in favour of institutionally bounded delibera- 
tion risks sending deliberative democracy on a path toward participatory elitism. Mak- 
ing a distinction between “deliberative democracy” and “democratic deliberation’, 
Chambers argues that mini-publics are exercises in the latter and thus only internally 
democratic. She considers them to be fully democratic to the extent that they can con- 
vince the general public that they have made policy choices worth pursuing. Chambers 
therefore emphasizes the importance of deliberation in the mass public sphere and the 
deliberativeness of the political system as a whole. 

Lafont (2015) offers a similar albeit more pessimistic, account of mini-publics. She 
asserts that a deliberative assembly of randomly selected participants does not provide 
any mechanisms of direct authorization and accountability to the wider citizen body 
(see also Parkinson 2006). At the same time, participants in that assembly might change 
opinions as a result of their internal discussions, and end up in a position that is not 
representative of the broader public. Granting these participants decision-making pow- 
ers is, according to Lafont, in line with elite models of democracy, which ask citizens to 
blindly defer to the deliberations of a few While the participants might very well end 
up being more knowledgeable than those who have not deliberated, a blind deference 
to their deliberation would imply that a vast majority of the people are dominated by a 
few selected citizens. Thus, Lafont concludes that it is democratically illegitimate for 
CAs, and other mini-publics, to directly feed into a decision-making process. As she dis- 
cusses in more detail in her later work (2017 2019),* they can serve democratic goals 
and improve the quality of deliberation in the public sphere when they contest the ma- 
jority opinion, play a vigilant role, or anticipate issues. 

Finally, the critique that CAs constitute a problematic short-cut to deliberative de- 
mocracy has been expressed from a critical democratic perspective. According to Boker 
(2017), deliberative democratic theory should conceptualize ways of opening up social 
and political space for critical scrutiny of authorities, and enable emancipation from 
structural forms of domination. While Boker acknowledges that mini-publics can ena- 
ble emancipatory critique, she argues that this possibility hinges on a political culture 
characterized by genuinely critical attitudes. According to hey participants in a delib- 
eration would not assume a position to critique in an emancipatory sense as a result of 


3 See also Lafont, in this Handbook. 
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a facilitator’s instructions. Rather, “emancipation requires a self-empowering potential 
within citizens themselves” (Boker 2017: 31), and has to do with their own norms and 
expectations. Thus, in Béker’s view, deliberative democracy cannot be artificially engi- 
neered through a set of institutional specificities. It can only self-evolve gradually and 
bottom-up, through a long-time process of cultural change. Like Chambers and Lafont, 
Boker’s account of deliberative democracy, and critique of mini-publics, emphasizes 
the role of the informal public sphere in deliberative democratic theory. 


9.7 Critique 6: Exacerbating inequality 


The small numbers of participants in CAs have also given rise to discussions about 
their representativeness. While, pure random sampling, and the equal probability to 
be selected, has been considered to guard the democratic legitimacy of unelected delib- 
erative bodies (Fishkin 2009; Khoban 2021), CAs usually use stratified random sampling 
based on demographic criteria to try to ensure a diversity of social perspectives, and to 
counteract self-selection biases (Escobar and Elstub 2017). Nevertheless, since there is 
no compulsion to participate, a degree of self-selection is unavoidable, and risks exac- 
erbating inequalities in political influence between resourceful and marginalized 
groups. 

Another problem with random sampling to CAs is that small minorities risk not 
being represented. A proposal that can, to some extent, solve this problem is to max- 
imize the number of different social perspectives, rather than to try to achieve demo- 
graphic proportionality (Brown 2006). According to this view, the injustice of oversam- 
pling minority groups is outweighed by a more socially diverse deliberative body, which 
may improve the quality of the deliberation and increase feelings of being represented 
among non-participants. While some have pointed to the impracticality of oversam- 
pling minorities (Landemore 2013), others have argued that it addresses social inequi- 
ties that skew sampling frames, and counterbalances social injustices that are preva- 
lent in other arenas of society (Steel et al. 2020). 

In addition to injustices that affect the composition of CAs, it is likely that CAs re- 
produce inequalities in voice among those who participate. Studies on small group de- 
liberations show different results. While some have found that inequalities in skills and 
social status do not translate into inequalities in speaking time and influence (Siu 2017), 
others have observed that women and working-class participants tend to make fewer 
contributions to the discussions (Gerber 2015; Setälä, Grönlund and Herne 2010). A re- 
cent study on Ireland’s Convention on the Constitution finds that men tended to speak 
more frequently than women in the plenary debates, while women participated more 
than men in the roundtable sessions (Harris et al. 2021). However, privilege might not 
necessarily express itself in more contributions. An analysis of Deliberative Polls in the 
United States shows that white, highly educated, and older participants did not provide 
as many reasons for their arguments as non-white, less-educated, and younger partic- 
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ipants, suggesting that privileged individuals might believe their statements carry more 
weight because of their social position (Siu 2017). 

As a case of a formal institution for citizen participation, CAs are also subject to 
criticism that highlights participatory and consultative processes’ embeddedness in so- 
cial structures that reproduce oppression and racism. According to Almeida (2019), who 
has studied diversity and political participation in the City of Toronto, consultation 
with ethnic minority and immigrant groups converges with the racial norms of diver- 
sity discourse to reproduce and occlude colonial and racial thinking. Almeida shows 
that labour market and economic disparities identified by racialized minorities during 
a consultation process on how to address racism and discrimination was met with sug- 
gestions by the city to implement mentoring programmes to assist immigrant workers. 
Thus, residents’ input was contextualized under the city’s broader diversity narrative, 
which emphasized racial lack rather than racial exclusion. 

Almeida’s finding on the reproduction of racial practices in participatory processes 
further underlines the risk of CAs being overlooked and co-opted (see critique 4). It 
demonstrates that co-option can take place at a structural, rather than agential, 
level, and has particularly negative consequences for marginalized social groups. In ad- 
dition, her observation of a diversity discourse that emphasizes racial lack gives reason 
to be vigilant against certain types of arguments about the desirability of CAs. While 
CAs have different goals, scholars often emphasize that they can improve participants’ 
civic skills and knowledge of issues (Bachtiger et al. 2018; Fishkin, Luskin and Jowell 
2000). Knowledge acquisition is indeed an important aspect of CAs. However, an over- 
emphasis on the educative function of CAs may risk overshadowing their empowering 
and emancipatory capacity (cf. Boker and Elstub 2015). Such a tendency is most likely to 
disarm and inhibit participants who are considered to have relatively little knowledge 
and skills, i.e. those who are assumed to have a lot to learn. 


9.8 In defence of citizens’ assemblies 


We have highlighted six important critiques of CAs. However, some of them do contra- 
dict each other For example, it would be inconsistent to conclude that the public are 
incapable of meaningful participation in CAs (critique 1) and maintain that assembly 
members should have more control over the assembly process than they are usually 
afforded (critique 3). Indeed we reject critique 1 outright with respect to its limited nor- 
mative vision of what democracy entails and the conclusions it draws from the empir- 
ical evidence about public participation. We believe the evidence from mini-publics, 
and many other avenues for political participation and deliberation, clearly demon- 
strate the capacity of the public to make meaningful contributions to policy debate 
and formation. Elsewhere, there are clear synergies between critiques, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 
6 that ultimately all call for a more radical approach to democracy than the use of 
CAs can deliver We therefore agree with Curato et al. (2020) that we should take an 
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ecumenical approach to CAs. They should not be seen as necessarily positive contribu- 
tions to democracy. 

Nevertheless, we still maintain that CAs can provide democratic value in the right 
circumstances. The opportunities they afford for a diverse group of people to deliberate 
important political issues together, in a rather supportive and inclusive environment, 
are rare elsewhere in the political system. Consequently, we take a deliberative systems 
approach (Elstub, Ercan and Mendonca 2016). Accordingly, CAs should not be seen in 
isolation and should not be expected to promote all of the norms of deliberative democ- 
racy themselves: “conceptualizing mini-publics not as full instances but as incomplete 
parts of a wider system of deliberative democracy allows for acknowledgement of their 
inevitably limited nature, contributing certain specific components to the overarching 
system but failing at providing others” (Boker and Elstub 2015: 17). 

This would help CAs democratize, not just by giving participants more say over the 
remit and information they receive (critique 3), but enabling non-participants to have 
input on these issues too (critiques 5 and 6). There needs to be concrete and established 
links between CAs and other parts of the political system including civil society, parlia- 
ments, government, and the media to enhance their impact on policy debate and opin- 
ion in the informal and formal public spheres (critiques 4, 5 and 6). To help achieve this 
there needs to be laws on when CAs are held, how they are organized, and on what 
should happen to the resulting recommendations, to reduce elite control over the proc- 
ess (critiques 3 and 4). We need an array of democratic innovations, not just CAs, to 
provide opportunities for the public to engage in meaningful participation and delib- 
eration. As each “family” of democratic innovation contribute different types of dem- 
ocratic norms, and include different types of publics, they need to be combined in vary- 
ing ways in different contexts (critiques 5 and 6) (Elstub and Escobar 2019). 
Furthermore, the democratic qualities of claimed participatory spaces, such as occu- 
pied public squares, should not be underestimated (critique 2). 

The good news is that we are starting to see CAs become embedded in democratic 
systems and connected with established democratic institutions and democratic inno- 
vations in a variety of ways (OECD 2020, 2022; Paulis et al. 2020). We need to learn from 
these cases, but also push the experimentation further We can do so without assuming 
that CAs will ever be fully inclusive, and while being responsive to groups that claim to 
be excluded and oppressed by the political system (critique 2). There will always be 
barriers. The critiques of CAs are real and significant. However, they apply to other 
parts of the democratic system too. If we learn how these parts can be most effectively 
combined, we can move towards deliberative systems, and CAs can play an important 
role in this. 
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Part 2: The uses of citizens’ assemblies 


Rasmus Ø. Nielsen and Eva Sørensen 
10 Citizens’ assemblies and the crisis of 
democracy 


Abstract: For decades, citizens’ assemblies (CAs) have served as one of the remedies 
that scholars have advocated and decision-makers have employed in their efforts to 
overcome the crisis of representative democracy. In the back-and-forth between CA 
promoters and critical evaluators, the recent discourse around CAs follows a familiar 
pattern recurring since the 1970s. The chapter argues that a systemic approach is nec- 
essary to fully understand the potential and limitations of CAs for remedying the crisis 
of democracy. The chapter makes this case in relation to four sets of mini-public meth- 
ods and draws the conclusion that the degree to which arenas for citizen deliberations 
contribute to overcoming the democratic crisis hinges on how they are integrated in 
the larger democratic process. Institutionalizing such arenas as competitors to formal 
representative assemblies will tend to weaken representative democracy further 
whereas building productive synergies between them will enhance the effectiveness 
and legitimacy of representative democracy. 


Keywords: citizens’ participation, crisis of democracy, citizens’ assemblies, systemic 
turn, democratic innovations 


10.1 Introduction 


In one form or another, representative democracy has been in a state of crisis ever 
since the rise of the new social movements in the late 1960s (Ercan and Gagnon 
2014; Sørensen 2020) While the content of this crisis has changed, the establishment 
of citizens’ assemblies (CAs) (used in this Handbook interchangeably with Robert 
Dahl’s “mini-publics” (Dahl 1970, 1989)) has continued to be one of the remedies for 
which scholars have advocated and which decision-makers have employed in their ef- 
forts to counteract the crisis (Ryan and Smith 2014). Current proponents argue that CAs 
hold the potential for overcoming the current rise in political polarization and the 
surge in authoritarian values (Warren 2013; Dryzek et al. 2019; Daly 2020). The expect- 
ations are that involving a diverse group of citizens in joint policymaking and deliber- 
ation will not only stimulate mutual understanding between citizens but also between 
citizens and politicians. However, critical assessments of the actual impact of CAs docu- 
ment that they are no panacea (see e.g., Goodin and Dryzek 2006; Edelenbos, van Meer- 
kerk and Koppenjan 2017; Caluwaerts and Reuchamps 2016). 

In the back-and-forth between CA promoters and critical evaluators, the recent dis- 
course around CAs follows a familiar pattern recurring since the 1970s: every decade or 
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so, a new deliberative mini-public variant has been promoted as a tool for policymak- 
ers to counteract the crisis of representative democracy, such as this crisis was under- 
stood at the time. In response, critics have then found some way of discounting the po- 
tential of mini-publics, either due to a lack of solid evidence for specifically measurable 
effects or by pointing to negative unintended consequences for democracy (Stadel- 
mann-Steffen and Dermont 2016; Gerber, Schaub and Mueller 2019). The question, of 
course, is whether achieving precisely these effects was ever the real ambition of 
those who have experimented with and promoted mini-public formats (Warren 
2009; Setala 2011), and whether continuing this ping-pong between promoters and crit- 
ics is productive for democracy. 

This chapter argues that a systemic approach is necessary to fully understand the 
potential and limitations of CAs for remedying the crisis of democracy. The chapter 
makes this case in relation to four sets of mini-public methods, namely: i) the Citizens’ 
Jury and the Planning Cell (German: Planungszelle), ii) Open Space Technology, Future 
Search, and World Café, iii) the Consensus Conference and the Deliberative Poll, and, 
finally, iv) the Citizens’ Assembly method pioneered in British Columbia. For each set of 
methods, we describe the developments and crisis tendencies in democracy that moti- 
vated the invention of new mini-public formats and list the claims made by promoters 
about the democratizing potentials of these methods. We show the results of evalua- 
tions of the experiments and then shift the perspective to what decision-makers 
(could have) gained from the full-scale deployment of these innovations as a routine 
part of democratic decision-making. We conclude our tour with a discussion of how 
the evaluation of the current CA wave can best underpin the realization of its democ- 
ratizing potential. 


10.2 A systems-theoretical perspective on citizens’ 
assemblies and the crisis of democracy 


For our analysis, we draw inspiration from the “systemic turn” literature in participa- 
tory research, which was initiated by contributions from Mansbridge et al. (2012) and 
Dryzek (2012) and which others have since developed further (see also Lacelle-Webster 
& Warren, in this Handbook). This turn was proposed as a way of achieving a more pro- 
ductive dialogue between the practitioners working to develop, refine, and institution- 
alize mini-public innovations and the academics who critically scrutinize their contri- 
butions to democracy. The basic idea is to shift or expand the scope of how mini-public 
formats are evaluated: from the direct and measurable effects of individual experi- 
ments to the broader functional effects that putting different mini-public formats in 
the toolbox of decision-makers and institutions has on the democratic system (Setala 
2017). This shift in perspective lends itself to an evaluative approach that is more com- 
plex than the binary empowerment-or-not narrative traditionally associated with citi- 
zens’ participation (Arnstein 1969). When conducting evaluations from a systems per- 
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spective, researchers can broaden their questions from the (in)ability of citizens to af- 
fect the decisions of political leaders and system; they may also evaluate what the CA 
does (or fails to do) to help elected political leaders lead (Sørensen 2020). At the same 
time, the systemic perspective opens the door to a productive form of evaluation that is 
less concerned with proving or disproving the immediate effects of mini-public inno- 
vations (Curato et al. 2017) and more concerned with how and under what conditions 
new mini-public formats can best provide the functional enhancements to the demo- 
cratic system that they promise (Mansbridge et al. 2012). In short, the conceptual 
framework of the systemic turn is useful for understanding the potential of CAs to 
counteract current crisis tendencies in representative democracy. 


10.3 Countering crises of democracy through 
democratic innovations: A movement 
in four parts 


The story of the evolving relationship between the crisis of democracy and mini-public 
formats akin to CAs can roughly be divided into four parts (see also Elstub, Ercan and 
Mendonça 2016; Curato, Vrydagh and Bachtiger 2020). First, the 1960 - 1970s, when CAs 
were motivated by a perceived democratic deficit originating from state centralization 
and resulting in alienation; second, the 1980s, when CA inventions were motivated by 
societal conflicts over structural change; third, the 1990s, when CA formats were invent- 
ed to address the inability of public organizations to handle complex challenges; and 
fourth, the 2000 —2010s, during which time CAs were motivated by the inability of dem- 
ocratic institutions to govern efficiently and legitimately. The four parts are schemati- 
cally represented in the Table 10.1. 


Table 10.1: Schematic overview of democratic crises and corresponding CA interventions 


Decade New meth- Crisis ten- Benefits Critical Possibilities Institution- 


ods invented dencies mo- claimed by points of ex- from a sys- alization 
tivating in- promoters ternal evalu- tems per- strategy 
novation ation spective 
1970s Citizens’ Jury Anti-authori- Changes the Lacks repre- Empower Outside-in, 
Planning Cell tarian move- role of the sentativeness policymakers bottom-up 
ments protest citizen in de- Only little vis-à-vis inter- 
centralized mocracy. policy effect. est groups 
policymaking. 
1980s Consensus Citizens reject Enhances Co-opts citi- Give citizens a Outside-in, 
Conf. structural ad- governability zens into voice in 24-hr top-down 


Deliberative justment, de- of potential © government news cycle 
Poll mand partici- conflicts policy. 
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Table 10.1: Schematic overview of democratic crises and corresponding CA interventions (Continued) 


Decade New meth- Crisis ten- Benefits Critical Possibilities Institution- 


ods invented dencies mo- claimed by points of ex- from a sys- alization 
tivating in- promoters ternal evalu- tems per- strategy 
novation ation spective 
pation in 
planning. 
1990s Open Space Political deci- Enables inno- Decoupled Democratize Inside-out, 
Tech. sion-makers vation from formal decision-mak- bottom-up 
Future Search lack informa- through col- democratic ing inside the 
World Café tion and lective intelli- processes. hierarchical 
knowledge gence systems 
for complex 
problem-solv- 
ing 
2000-2010s Citizens’ As- Democratic Engage citi- Powerful ac- Empower po- Inside-out, 
sembly institutions zens to make tors shape litical leader- top-down 
need citizens’ possible deliberations ship 


resources to needed re- 
address soci- forms 

etal challeng- 

es. 


10.4 1960 - 1970s: Citizens’ Juries and Planning Cell 


Citizens’ Juries and Planning Cells are two very similar mini-public methods developed 
in the 1970s by Ned Crosby in the US and Peter Dienel in West Germany respectively, 
each initially unaware of the other’s work (Crosby 2007). Their work has played a foun- 
dational role in the development of CA methods in contemporary Western democra- 
cies. 

The two “inventors” shared a similar dissatisfaction with the state of democracy in 
the late 1960s and early 1970s. At the time, the crisis of democracy manifested itself in 
the form of anti-authoritarian movements protesting centralized policymaking on a 
range of issues, including civil rights, environmental policy, gender policy, and foreign 
policy. In response to this crisis, Dienel (1978) explicitly posits the methods as “an alter- 
native to establishment democracy” (title page). In the US, Crosby and his colleagues 
were similarly motivated by a feeling among citizens that “participation through nor- 
mal institutional channels has little impact on the substance of government policies” 
(Friedland and Alford 1975, quoted in Crosby, Kelly and Schaefer 1986). This dissatisfac- 
tion was not limited to traditional forms of democratic representation and bureaucrat- 
ic decision-making (e.g., elections, plebiscites, local councils); it also extended to new 
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forms of citizen participation emergent during the 1960s and early 1970s, including the 
organization of protest through social movements. 

Dienel (1978) argued that neither the new social movements, heralded by many of 
his contemporaries as a reinvigoration of democratic participation, nor the advocacy 
planning experiments, which were closer to his own enterprise, would be able to create 
the opportunities needed for meaningful citizen participation. In his view, the new so- 
cial movements were too reactive in their motivations and too unconnected to admin- 
istrative planning to serve as a stable platform for participation and rational discourse. 
On the contrary, these movements could ultimately lead to increased dissatisfaction 
with the system among citizens, while the need to attract attention to one’s cause 
could create increasingly emotional and chaotic forms of manifestation (Dienel 1978: 
52-58). Crosby and colleagues took an equally critical view of the results of the first 
two decades of the citizen participation movement, citing flaws such as a lack of rep- 
resentativeness, a lack of policy impact, and a lack of ambition regarding the required 
expertise levels and the scope of the decision-making processes addressed by citizens 
participation (Crosby, Kelly and Schaefer 1986). From this dual motivation — dissatisfac- 
tion with both the overall state of democracy and with current reform practices — came 
two remarkably similar solutions. 

The central hypotheses forwarded by Dienel (and implicitly supported by Crosby 
and colleagues) was that a system-wide adoption of the Planning Cell or Citizens’ 
Jury would substantially change the role of citizens in society. Rather than being div- 
ided between those who apathetically freeride on the benefits of democracy and 
those who, for various self-interested reasons, make a paid or voluntary career out 
of making themselves heard, a fully institutionalized participation format based on 
random selection would mean that every citizen would at some point participate in 
a deliberative process and, more importantly, would expect at some point to play the 
part of “citizen advisor”. This expectation would in turn shape the image of what it 
means to be a citizen in general and, as such, would help change the parameters of 
the democratic crisis. 

Dienel’s hypothesis is well-aligned with the systems perspective and evaluating its 
merits would demand focusing not only on individual cases and methodology but also 
on the outcomes of the democratic change project of institutionalizing mini-publics. 
Along these lines, Peter Dienel’s son, Hans-Liudger Dienel, and an international 
group of co-authors argue in a 2014 contribution that the spread of the Planning Cell 
countries across the world (even to non-democratic countries like China) has created 
an empirical basis for broader system-level evaluation (Dienel et al. 2014). The authors, 
however, seem to operate with a theory of change that moves via increasing profession- 
alization and standardization (meaning shared standards for diverse practices, not ho- 
mogenization) to institutionalization; that is, a bottom-up approach to the project of 
changing the role of the citizen in the democratic system. As such, their contribution 
ultimately becomes dominated by internal questions of quality assurance, which — 
while certainly pertinent — still leaves us with the questions: What would a system- 
level approach to institutionalizing mini-publics look like? And what kind of strategy 
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could bring it about? The three remaining parts of our story account for some of the 
attempts made at such an institutionalization of mini-publics. 


10.5 1980s: The Consensus Conference and the 
Deliberative Poll 


In the 1980s, the crisis of democracy manifested itself in the popular rejection of neo- 
liberal and technology-centric economic policies (OECD 1988; Glynos and Howarth 
2007). What citizens demanded instead, inspired in part by the bottom-up mini-public 
experiments of the previous decade, was the right to participate in the decision-making 
by which economic and technological policies were designed and adopted. 

In response, attempts at institutionalizing system-level CAs began to emerge in the 
late-1980s. CAs were perceived as potentially serving as valuable, consensus-building 
platforms supplementing the expert advisory functions already serving public deci- 
sion-makers. Bringing citizens together with experts would produce new ideas and in- 
sights that could qualify policymaking. Two notable examples of this strategy were the 
Participatory Consensus Conference (hereafter: Consensus Conference) developed by 
the Danish Board of Technology (DBT) and the Deliberative Poll developed by Jeremy 
Fishkin at the Stanford Center for Deliberative Democracy. Both of these formats were 
formulated against the backdrop of rising opposition to government decision-making 
and sought to empower decision-makers to proactively avoid making decisions that 
would generate government-citizen conflict (Fishkin 1995; Vig and Paschen 2000). 

From a systemic perspective, deliberative methods deployed as means for demo- 
cratic governments to avoid conflict and navigate toward a national consensus on dif- 
ficult issues such as technological change and structural transformation have been en- 
duringly criticized for serving to co-opt citizens into supporting government policy 
(Joss and Durant 1995). But while such intentions on the part of officials making use 
of these methods cannot be disproven, the argument seems in a certain way to miss 
the entire point of the exercise: these methods, which bring ordinary citizens into tra- 
ditional forms of government advice, could instead be seen as mechanisms for circum- 
venting the interest group politics in which co-optation becomes a necessary part of the 
game. Precisely because participants are not there as representatives of the rest of the 
citizenry, mini-publics that advise public decision-makers provide a way for non-organ- 
ized citizens to be heard amidst the growing noise of interest group politics (Goodin 
and Dryzek 2006). 
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10.6 1990s: Open Space Technology, Future Search, 
and the World Café 


In the 1990s, newly recognized systemic challenges (e. g., global warming, biodiversity) 
shifted the perspective on the crisis of democracy. What came to the fore was the in- 
ability of policymakers to solve complex global problems, largely due to a lack of infor- 
mation and knowledge about the multitude of ongoing actions and interactions in so- 
ciety. In response, a new answer began to emerge to the question how (and why) 
system-level mini-publics could be institutionalized. Like Dienel (cited above), the in- 
ventors of Open Space Technology, Future Search, and the World Café sought to create 
“an alternative to establishment democracy” , i.e., another process for enabling collec- 
tive community action. But whereas Dienel rejected the democracy of the affected in 
favour of randomly selected citizens’ groups, the inventors of these methods leaned 
into the idea of mobilizing affected and concerned citizens and stakeholders and 
sought to provide methods for dialogue and deliberation that would avoid the chaos 
of competition between special interests. Inspired by theories of self-organizing sys- 
tems (Wheatley 1992) and convinced that the alienation and lack of responsiveness pro- 
duced by centralization begins at the heart of the hierarchically structured and silo- 
based decision-making process of democratic government (i.e., in the practical way 
meetings are organized and decisions are made), several groups of academics and 
practitioners set out to revolutionize the basic unit of rational planning and deci- 
sion-making — the meeting — to better facilitate change processes (Saam 2004). 

The methods discussed here are community-centric and therefore agnostic about 
whether they are deployed in connection to representative democratic institutions, 
grassroots organizing, or private corporations. For this reason, a debate can be had 
whether these methods strictly meet the definitional criteria for deliberative mini-pub- 
lics or CAs. We have chosen to include them here, nevertheless, because the develop- 
ment and proliferation of these methods have played an important role in expanding 
the ways that practitioners and academics imagine what “democratizing democracy” 
can look like — especially when we look beyond the confines of advanced Western de- 
mocracies (de Sousa Santos 2005). 

Open Space Technology (OST) was invented (or “rediscovered,” as the inventors 
would say) in the preparation for the 3rd Annual International Symposium on Organ- 
izational Transformation in Monterey in 1985. Their basic insight was that much more 
knowledge exchange and creativity took place in the coffee breaks of the symposium 
than in the planned activities. To make space for this creativity, the arrangers sought 
to make space for the self-organizing group intelligence of the participants by abandon- 
ing pre-planned schedules; instead, participants would show up and organize the 
three-day event themselves. 

The Future Search Conference and World Café formats represent variations on the 
same theme and approach, the former emphasizing the “whole system” approach even 
more strongly, while the latter takes a more open approach to participant selection. In 
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the Future Search Conference, the objective is for a community of people united by hav- 
ing a stake in a complex and conflictual situation to find common ground and agree to 
proceed toward a shared vision of the future. Here, getting the “whole system” in the 
room is of particular importance because it is necessary to avoid scapegoating and to 
create a sense of mutual empowerment (Weisbord 1992). The World Café, on the other 
hand, has a more open-ended approach to participation in that the method does not 
assume the ability to identify clearly who the relevant stakeholders may be, especially 
regarding issues in the public sphere. Instead, the World Café would seem conceived to 
function as a space in which those choosing to participate in a workshop on a given 
theme are already representatives of the social networks existing around that 
theme. Facilitating the creation of novel ideas and plans for future actions to set 
change in motion among these participants is therefore already a way of setting 
those ideas in motion in much wider networks (Brown and Isaacs 2005). 

The literature concerned with these methods tends to focus on their ability to in- 
stigate change through mutual learning and collective intelligence. In this respect, the 
methods are evaluated on the merits of serving as change engines for communities in a 
mode that cuts across public/private, professional/amateur, and top/bottom divisions. As 
such, they are obvious tools for collaborative governance by and with public institu- 
tions. 


10.7 2000s - The Citizens’ Assembly (and the 
Constitutional Convention) 


This brings us to the Citizens’ Assembly method, so named when it was first launched 
in British Columbia in 2003. Like the experimental methods of the 1990s, the invention 
of the Citizens’ Assembly format was motivated by the belief that maladies internal to 
the democratic system were to be blamed for (some of) the ills of society (Warren and 
Pearse 2008). But whereas the former wave of mini-public experiments had focused on 
overcoming the informal organizational practices and institutional silo effects that 
stood in the way of creative solutions to complex problems, the Citizens’ Assembly for- 
mat focused on overcoming the lack of decision-making capacity that arose from the 
formal strictures of representative democracy. Commenting on CAs in British Colum- 
bia, Warren and Pearse (2008: 2) thus identify the motivation for this innovation as 
being a perceived “misalignment between citizen capacities and demands, and the ca- 
pacities of political institutions to aggregate citizen demands and integrate them into 
legitimate and effective governance”. To overcome longstanding gridlocked policy is- 
sues and address societal challenges, democratic institutions would need to mobilize 
citizen resources. 

In designing the method, the importance of achieving a legitimate connection to 
the representative democratic system was a key concern (entirely contrary to the utop- 
ic revolutionism of the methods from the 1990s). The Citizens Assembly method as de- 
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veloped in British Columbia is thus mandated by the legislature to produce recommen- 
dations for legislative change within certain scope conditions, such as remaining with- 
in the Westminster system and the Canadian constitution. This emphasis on the com- 
patibility of the CA with the core values of the existing representative democratic 
system — e.g., representativeness, pluralism, evidence-based decision-making, and 
transparency — is clearly apparent in the design choices made. To ensure representa- 
tiveness in a geographical and sociological sense, participating citizens are selected 
through stratified random selection and from the full list of registered voters. During 
the learning phase, participants engage with all sides of an issue, and stakeholders and 
citizens are able to give testimony regarding their preferences through an open hearing 
invitation in the “listening” phase. Any lack of clarity in the transmission of recommen- 
dations from the CA to the representative system (a drawback of many other mini-pub- 
lic designs; see Hendriks 2016) is eliminated by the demand that the CA produces rec- 
ommendations for the adoption of a solution that can be decided on a straight “Yes” or 
“No” vote, and — in the British Columbia and certain other high-profile cases — that the 
decision is made by a popular referendum (see also the Introduction to this Handbook). 

This latter feature is obviously also the one characteristic that raises the stakes for 
the entire process to a new level compared to earlier mini-public formats. On the one 
hand, a follow-up referendum puts the results of the deliberative process under a mag- 
nifying glass within the public sphere. The referendum thus provides a highly drama- 
tized possibility that the perceived crisis of democracy embodied in the particularly 
gridlocked issue, which the CA is mandated to address, could be “solved” in one fell 
swoop. In the British Columbia case: if the first-past-the-post system seems to produce 
somehow “rigged” or unfair results, setting in motion a participatory process that ul- 
timately involves the entire voting-age population in changing the rules of the game 
would provide a swift, specific response to the perceived injustice and thereby a breath 
of life to the meaningfulness of democracy. On the other hand, the sharpness of the 
will-they-or-won’t-they moment can also potentially exacerbate the disappointment 
and subsequent backlash from participating citizens if change is rejected. We know 
from other participatory formats that such backlash can further sour citizens’ views 
on democracy (Lindner and Aichholzer 2020). 

For this reason and others, evaluations of the effects of mixed-membership ver- 
sions of CAs are of particular interest (see also Harris, Farrell and Suiter in this Hand- 
book). In the Irish Constitutional Convention of 2012-2014, a novel model was imple- 
mented in which 66 randomly selected citizens participated in the convention along 
with 33 self-selected parliamentary politicians. The purpose of this novel setup was 
to ensure two mutually reinforcing effects: firstly, to create a greater degree of realism 
in relation to what political parties would be able or willing to adopt as policy and, sec- 
ondly, to thereby unlock the force of political parties being motivated to drive voters to 
the subsequent referendum. This innovation thus seeks to soften the sharpness of the 
encounter between the deliberative process and the party-political system as compared 
to the Canadian CA format. 
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From a systems point of view, the Irish mixed-membership variant of the CA for- 
mat instantiates a “directly representative democracy” (Neblo, Esterling and Lazer 
2018). This interactive form of democracy seems to some observers not only to hold 
the potential to overcome the “gladiatorial contests between parties and among highly 
organized interest groups” (Neblo, Esterling and Lazer 2018: 11) by allowing for produc- 
tive citizen—politician dialogue; contrary to a zero-sum understanding of power and 
participation, it may also thereby strengthen the ability of elected politicians to 
exert political leadership (Sørensen 2020). How? By giving elected leaders a rational 
and considered mandate to act decisively; a mandate that comes without strings attach- 
ed in terms of parliamentary quid pro quos or backroom deals with civil society sup- 
porters. 


10.8 Conclusion and reflections 


In response to the persistent crisis of representative democracy, the particular Citizens’ 
Assembly format developed in British Columbia and later refined in Ireland and else- 
where is the latest stem on a growing branch of democratic innovations, the family 
name of which is the deliberative mini-public. Over the last 50 years, the mini-public 
format has assumed many different guises sharing certain common features and mo- 
tivations, although they also differ in important ways. The many academics and practi- 
tioners who have contributed to this development share the assumption that involving 
citizens in policymaking can reduce the political tensions in society, and they hold the 
view that institutionalizing deliberative arenas holds the potential to strengthen de- 
mocracy. Over the years, empirical studies have documented how CAs are not always 
able to fulfil this potential. A systemic approach is helpful in pointing out how the de- 
gree to which arenas for citizen deliberations contribute to overcoming the democratic 
crisis hinges on how they are integrated in the larger democratic process. Institution- 
alizing such arenas as competitors to formal representative assemblies will tend to 
weaken representative democracy further, whereas building productive synergies be- 
tween them will enhance the effectiveness and legitimacy of representative democracy. 
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Sonia Bussu and Dannica Fleuß 
11 Citizens’ assemblies: Top-down or 
bottom-up? - both, please! 


Abstract: This chapter provides a critical reflection on conceptualizations of top-down 
and bottom-up citizens’ assemblies (CAs). Through a review of the literature and anal- 
ysis of paradigmatic examples we identify main characteristics of each ideal type. 
Ideal-type top-down assemblies are opened by state institutions to address a prede- 
fined policy issue and strengthen the legitimacy of the commissioning body. Ideal- 
type bottom-up assemblies are led by civil society, provide space for citizen agenda-set- 
ting and might have ambitions for more radical reform projects but struggle to have 
tangible impact because of looser or no links with centres of power. However, the prac- 
tice of CAs is less clear-cut: bottom-up approaches are not always better at ensuring 
more inclusive processes, and top-down CAs do not seem to have such a good record 
in terms of impact just because they work closely with state institutions. Our assess- 
ment of four different dimensions of the top-down/bottom-up heuristic allows for a 
more differentiated assessment of types of CAs that may also flexibly combine bot- 
tom-up and top-down elements. 


Keywords: deliberative democracy, participatory democracy, citizens’ assembly, institu- 
tional design, civil society, social movements, democratic legitimacy, constitutional re- 
form, governance-driven democratization, democracy-driven governance 


11.1 Introduction 


The debate over top-down (Fishkin 2009) versus bottom-up approaches (Papadopoulos 
1998) is a heated one, not only with regard to citizens’ assemblies (CAs) but participa- 
tory governance more broadly (Richardson, Durose and Perry 2019). The top-down/bot- 
tom-up dichotomy is frequently understood in terms of the actors initiating the process 
and determining core design features. This heuristic has been used to distinguish be- 
tween different scales of government, whereby top-down refers to central government 
and bottom-up to the local level, closer to the citizens (Willett and Giovannini 2013). 
More commonly within the literature on democratic innovations, a top-down process 
is understood as opened by state actors, irrespective of the tier, and a bottom-up proc- 
ess will be one led by civil society. Based on this definition, the CA on Electoral Reform 
in British Columbia (Warren and Pearse 2008) is an oft celebrated example of top- 
down processes. By contrast, cases such as the Belgian G1000 project (Caluwaerts 
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and Reuchamps 2015), led by civil society, social movements or grassroots groups, are 
defined as bottom-up. 

Scholars and practitioners frequently emphasize the need to strengthen the links 
between an assembly and “empowered’ political and institutional actors to increase 
impact on binding decisions. A CA initiated by state actors or public agencies would 
therefore appear to guarantee greater influence on decision-making institutions, as 
well as stronger legitimacy, as it is sanctioned by elected representatives or accountable 
public agencies. However, to date amongst the many examples of CAs commissioned 
and endorsed by public actors, only a small number could be said to have led directly 
to policy or constitutional change, generally when coupled with mechanisms of direct 
democracy, such as referendums (Jacquet and Minsart, in this Handbook; Gastil and 
Richards 2013; Farrell et al. 2019). Civil society-led processes, although mostly failing 
to connect citizens’ recommendations to the political agenda, are perceived to be better 
able to mobilize civic participation (Cornwall 2004) and generate stronger links to the 
wider public sphere (Perry and May 2010; Wagenaar and Wood 2018). For this reason, 
participatory and deliberative democrats frequently “fetishize” bottom-up processes 
(for a critique of this literature see Richardson, Durose and Perry 2019). 

In this chapter, we move away from black and white distinctions and recognize that 
top-down and bottom-up approaches might in fact exist in a dynamic relationship (Bua 
and Bussu 2021). We note how the rise in “hybrid processes” on the ground is stimulat- 
ing new thinking towards more systemic approaches to participatory governance 
(Bussu 2019). Different components, top-down and bottom-up, might in fact be se- 
quenced and/or interact with each other (see Elstub, Ercan and Mendonça 2016; Par- 
kinson and Mansbridge 2012), as a variety of participatory spaces, including but not 
only CAs, can create channels for different publics to participate at different points 
in the policy process. 

The chapter first reviews the literature on CAs to describe salient traits of both 
top-down and bottom-up ideal types. We flesh out core characteristics in each case 
and identify four different dimensions that characterize top-down/bottom-up CAs 
based on: (1) initiating actors, (2) process design, (3) normative values, and (4) core 
aims guiding the process. The following sections present examples of CAs that are de- 
scribed as top-down, such as the recent Climate Assembly UK (Elstub et al. 2021) or bot- 
tom-up, such as the German Citizens’ Assembly on the Future of Democracy (e.g., Della 
Porta and Felicetti 2022; Fleuf 2021; Landemore 2020). By applying the four dimensions 
to the analysis of these and other cases, we show that top-down and bottom-up tend to 
operate on a continuum or spectrum (combining the four dimensions in different ways) 
and display varying degrees of top-down/bottom-up orientation. We elaborate a new 
gradual categorization of top-down and bottom-up CAs, reflecting on ways in which 
characteristics of each type could help us develop more effective and legitimate proc- 
esses. 
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11.2 Top down or bottom up? Beyond black and 
white distinctions 


The literature on mini-publics has historically focused on top-down (i.e., state-led) de- 
liberative initiatives (e.g. Bachtiger and Parkinson 2019; Elstub and McLaverty 2014). 
These processes have a long history which predates the deliberative turn in the field 
(Floridia 2017); they are often presented as “democratic innovations” (Smith 2009; El- 
stub and Escobar 2019) that can help public officials deal with complex policy issues 
that “traditional” forms of governing fail to deliver (Warren 2009). Mark Warren's 
(2014) work on governance-driven democratization offers the best description of 
elite-led forms of democratic innovations, where the aim is both to address the legiti- 
macy crisis of representative institutions and experts and to improve policymaking, by 
involving new voices and interests. Due to close ties with established political elites and 
institutions (often reflected in government funding), top-down CAs in principle are 
more closely linked to the political agenda of the day and pursue less “disruptive” 
goals (Caluwaerts and Reuchamps 2016). Accordingly, their results appear to be, at 
least in rhetoric, more likely to be endorsed and implemented. 

Bottom-up (i.e., civil society-led) approaches to CAs are on the rise, as civil society 
actors and social movements become more familiar with and reclaim and reinvent the 
deliberative toolbox (Della Porta and Felicetti 2022; Bua and Bussu 2021). These process- 
es may be crowdfunded and/or funded by charitable organizations. A bottom-up ap- 
proach is generally understood to be less concerned with specific designs and instead 
provide opportunities for participants to influence both the content and direction of 
the process. Thus, it might open the space to pursue more radical and even disruptive 
aims to challenge established power relations (Caluwaerts and Reuchamps 2015). How- 
ever, bottom-up processes raise practical challenges. As they might lack clear connec- 
tions to existing institutions and policymaking processes, they might risk producing 
less specific and actionable recommendations, reducing opportunities for concrete out- 
comes, and they might lack legitimacy without the endorsement of elected bodies (La- 
font 2015; 2020). 

Whilst this brief outline of bottom-up and top-down processes suggests that CAs’ 
categorization strongly relies on the agents who initiate and steer these processes, a 
closer look reveals that the matter is more complex. Irrespective of which actors 
(i.e. state v. non-state) initiate the CA, the process itself can also be described as either 
top-down or bottom-up. Top-down assemblies tend to be tightly organized around a 
clearly defined problem, with a top-down approach to process design, which is pre-de- 
termined, and with expert evidence, structure, and voting options agreed in advance 
by the commissioning or organizing body. Citizens are expected to engage in a deliber- 
ation around predefined policy options, with limited opportunities to reframe the issue 
and expand the scope of the evidence around it. The recommendations citizens are 
able to put forward are therefore shaped by the way the process is designed. In a 
top-down process, assembly members’ function is to provide the views of citizens to 
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inform decisions, but they are not expected to engage with the wider political context 
(Cherry et al. 2021). 

A bottom-up approach, by contrast, is characterized by a more open structure that 
allows participants to set the agenda, with greater emphasis on citizen-driven ques- 
tions. Whilst public agencies will often prefer a top-down process that is easier to con- 
trol and manage, and civil society actors might favour a bottom-up approach, this dis- 
tinction does not always stand. There are increasing examples of bottom-up processes 
opened by state actors which involve the public directly in agenda setting in an attempt 
to tackle distrust and grapple with wicked problems, from increased polarization to so- 
cietal impacts of new technology or climate change. Le Grand Débat launched in France 
by President Macron in January 2019 could be seen as a recent example of this more 
hybrid approach. 

A third distinction concerns normative values informing the preference for top- 
down versus bottom-up, which also underpin different conceptions of democracy 
and reasons for expanding the scope and reach of democracy. The idea of “bottom- 
up legitimacy” remains at the heart of the participatory and deliberative project, 
whereby legislation and the “rules of the democratic game” must ultimately be rooted 
in affected citizens’ perspectives, needs and preferences (Fleufs 2021). In this respect, a 
bottom-up approach might appear to be more attuned to the normative ambitions of 
participatory democracy as it responds better to more radical participatory aspirations 
for inclusion and social justice (Bua and Bussu 2021). Participatory democrats such as 
Pateman (2012) have critiqued the top-down nature of most CAs and other mini-pub- 
lics; they have accused deliberative democrats of having renounced the aspirations 
of broad participation. Deliberative democrats such as Fishkin (2009) are less con- 
cerned with mass participation and would perceive social movements as inferior, or 
even harmful, compared to the “enlightened opinion” of a randomly selected panel. 

The last dimension describes the core aims. The rationale behind a top-down ap- 
proach is generally functionalistic; the agenda is shaped from above based on the tech- 
nocratic needs of the public agency(ies) that “invite” citizen participation (Cornwall 
2004). Within this context, CAs can help generate new information to strengthen effec- 
tive governance but might also be designed to increase popular support for specific pol- 
icy outcomes, in order to pre-empt social opposition (Papadopoulos 2012). Within a bot- 
tom-up approach, the concern might be more explicitly on disruptive change to 
political, social, and economic structures that would ensure meaningful opportunities 
for citizens to participate. The new wave of bottom up CAs led by social movements 
and grassroots group can be interpreted as a promising synthesis between these two 
normative positions, as it reclaims the deliberative toolbox to foster epistemic value 
but also more radical participation that challenges the socio-economic and political sta- 
tus quo (Bua and Bussu 2021). 

Table 11.1 summarizes these ideal-typical characteristics of top-down and bottom- 
up CAs and categorizes them under the four dimensions described above: 1) the actor(s) 
leading the process (state v. non state); 2) the approach to the process itself (open v. 
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close); 3) the normative values (epistemic v. democratic); 
ther strengthen or challenge existing institutions. 


Table 11.1: Ideal types: Top-down/Bottom-up CAs 


Dimensions 


1.(Initiating) Actors 
- Funding 


- Implementation 


Top-down CA 


Public agencies/state institutions 
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and 4) their core aims to ei- 


Bottom-up CA 


Social movements, civil society, 
grassroot initiatives 


Commissioning organization 


Crowdfunding, charity 


Potentially stronger links to poli- 
cymakers and focus on policy on 
the agenda might increase impact 


Looser links to policymaking and 
political agenda 


2. Process design 


- Agenda-setting 


Process design predetermined 
based on predefined goals 


Process design (at least partly) a 
result of co-production 


Agenda, goals and core questions/ 
issues predefined 


Agenda-setting as part of the CA- 
process 


3. Normative values informing 
CAs 


Primarily epistemic: Informing pub- 
lic decision-making based on “en- 
lightened” citizen deliberation 


Primarily democratic inclusion: bot- 
tom-up legitimacy of collectively 
binding laws/policies 


4. Core aims 


- Relationship to institutions 


Preferences on predefined policy 
issues; 

legitimation of (potentially contro- 
versial) policies 


Broader/more comprehensive and 
potentially radical reform projects 


Functionalistic; improving/ 
strengthening existing institutions 


Disrupting the status quo 


We must emphasize that the top-down/bottom-up dichotomy is not always clear-cut. 
Real world processes can rarely be subsumed under one “top-down” or “bottom-up” 
ideal type and rather operate on a continuum, combining the elements summarized 
in Table 11.1 in different ways, for example by involving a mix of state, civil society 
and grassroots actors, or by having a state-led but open process or vice versa. 


11.3 Top-down citizens’ assemblies: Towards 
systemic designs 


Since the turn of the century, top down, state-led CAs have grown in scope and num- 
bers across polities from the local to the EU level, as an attempt to address the crisis of 
legitimacy of representative institutions and as part of efforts to tackle so-called wicked 
policy problems, such as climate change. We are witnessing increasing experimentation 
to couple top-down CAs with parliamentary committees as in Australia (Hendriks 2016) 
or with processes of direct democracy, such as referendums, as seen in Canada (War- 
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ren and Pearse 2008) and Oregon (Gastil and Richards 2013), over a range of policy 
areas. There are also increasing examples of mixed-deliberation involving both citizens 
and elected officials or bureaucrats, as in the case of the Irish Constitutional Conven- 
tion (ICC) (Farrell et al. 2019). 

The Climate Assembly UK (CAUK) is a recent example that helps analyse the lim- 
itations and opportunities of an approach that we define as top-down in terms of 1) 
the actors leading the process, 2) the process itself, 3) the normative values underpin- 
ning it, and 4) the core aims. Whilst following the same broad format as many of the 
exemplary cases often covered in the literature, such as the BCCA, CAUK presents some 
characteristics that make it a paradigmatic case of the new wave of state-led CAs on 
climate change; it provides an indication of what state-led digital-analogue CAs 
might look like and what challenges they raise. The CAUK was commissioned in 2020 
by the UK parliament (state-led) to agree measures that would help the UK meet its tar- 
get of net zero greenhouse gas emissions by 2050 (epistemic value) (Elstub et al. 2021). 
The CA was structured based on a classic format, with 108 randomly selected assembly 
members engaging in deliberation with guidance from facilitators. External experts 
and advocates providing evidence were chosen by the organizers, through what can 
be described as a close process, with the core aim to strengthen and legitimize deci- 
sion-making on climate policies. Similarly to other recent processes such as the French 
Climate Convention (FCC), and differently from a traditional format, CAUK assembly 
members were split into different topic groups for part of the process, to optimize 
the limited time available to cover a range of topics. This meant that members did 
not always have access to the same information and were not able to make decisions 
on all issues. This might have compromised the ability of the assembly to co-ordinate 
recommendations across all topics. As was the case for other CAs happening during the 
pandemic, and possibly indicative of future trends in a pragmatic effort to reduce costs 
and increase reach, part of the deliberation process moved online to meet social dis- 
tancing regulations. The overall experience was quite positive for participants, and 
this hybrid (digital/analogue) approach might help address some of the criticisms lev- 
elled against top-down CAs that they have limited reach, are expensive and difficult to 
scale up. 

Although CAUK was commissioned by the UK Parliament, the connection with rep- 
resentative structures, as is often the case with CAs and democratic innovations more 
broadly, had many shortcomings. The high turnover in committee membership follow- 
ing snap general elections in 2019, shortly after the CA had been commissioned, affect- 
ed political engagement with the process. Furthermore, CAUK never gained full support 
from government; a lack of planning and guidance on follow up on recommendations 
also limited its impact (Elstub et al. 2021). These are persistent barriers that continue to 
plague even processes with strong political backing. The claim that a top-down/state-led 
approach increases opportunities for impact is often challenged by the reality that 
these processes are still vulnerable to changes in the political cycle, resistance to citizen 
influence among public servants, and the complexities of policymaking. The CAUK was 
more effective than previous deliberative initiatives in the UK at gaining media cover- 
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age. However, public awareness of the process remained low, particularly in a context 
where public attention was grabbed by the pandemic and Brexit. 

Whereas the benefits of CAs in terms of learning outcomes for participants and the 
quality of policy ideas and recommendations emerging though facilitated deliberation 
are well documented, the ad hoc, top-down process design has several limitations when 
it comes to tangible policy and democratic impact. As a reaction, more innovative de- 
signs are increasingly taking a systemic lens. The recent Ostbelgien Model, in the Ger- 
man-speaking region of Belgium, has become a trailblazer of this systemic approach to 
CAs. Niessen and Reuchamps (2019) identify several aspects in which this process dif- 
ferentiates itself from previous initiatives. It responds to the limited policy impact that 
plagues most CAs, firstly by creating a quasi-institutional connection to parliament and 
secondly by making this connection permanent. Further Ostbelgien attempts to broad- 
en the scope of a top-down process design, by giving substantive autonomy to the new 
permanent Citizen Council, which can set the agenda and institute three CAs each year 
to deliberate and propose recommendations over the issues identified by the Council 
itself. In so doing, Ostbelgien, which based on the actor dimension can be described as 
top-down (state-led) is incorporating bottom-up elements when it comes to process, as 
the latter is open to citizen agenda-setting. By embedding these CAs within the yearly 
policy and political cycle, with opportunities for oversight and follow up, Ostbelgien re- 
alizes the aspiration of ongoing, back-and-forth dialogue between citizens and policy- 
makers. In this way, normative values and core aims respond both to the top-down 
functionalistic orientation to strengthen epistemic utility and produce better policies, 
and bottom-up democratic aspirations, with potentially disruptive effects on the work 
ing of traditional institutions. 


11.4 Bottom-up citizens’ assemblies: Reclaiming the 
deliberative toolbox to meet bottom-up 
demands 


Typically, when CAs are launched and funded independently from state actors or public 
agencies (i.e. civil society/grassroots-led), they are ascribed more disruptive potential 
and often presented as better equipped for bringing marginalized voices to the fore 
(see Table 111). Whilst random selection in state-led processes is also presented as a 
way of including voices that are often at the margins of political and public life, as 
it claims to provide every citizen with an equal chance of being invited (although 
this is debatable), it does little to remove many of the barriers to participation that 
stand in the way of lower socioeconomic cohorts and other marginalized segments 
of the population (Harris 2021). There may be a host of factors that alienate these 
groups (e.g., a sense of self-inefficacy, distrust, cynicism, as well as material and 
time poverty). Embeddedness within communities is essential to foster inclusive partic- 
ipation. In this respect, civil society can play a crucial role in anchoring participation in 
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the community and reaching out to disempowered groups (Bussu et al. 2022). However 
as civil society-led processes can be more or less open in terms of focus and process, 
they can also be vulnerable to capture by the most resource-rich citizens. 

Based on the dimensions examined above (actors, process, normative values, and 
core aims), we can distinguish two sub-types in the vast array of bottom-up initiatives 
that took place in the past decade. Assemblies such as the Irish Initiative We the Citi- 
zens (2011; henceforth: WtC) and the more recent Citizens’ Assembly on Brexit (2017, 
henceforth: CAB) have focused on a particularly salient and heavily disputed political 
issue which political elites and routinized democratic procedures could not adequately 
deal with (also see Renwick et al. 2018: 656). Both WtC and the CAB were launched by 
teams of researchers (e.g., Renwick et al. 2018: 650). Whilst these assemblies were ini- 
tiated by civil society actors, they largely used a top-down approach to process design 
and dealt with a comparatively narrow range of topics and questions on abortion pol- 
icies in Ireland, and trade and migration policies in post-Brexit UK. In terms of norma- 
tive values, the focus was on citizens’ epistemic advantage, “to demonstrate the value of 
citizen-oriented, deliberative approaches to achieving large-scale political reform” (Far- 
rell, O’Malley and Suiter 2013: 100). Yet, in practical terms core rationales of both initia- 
tives were to “feed deliberately and publicly into the political reform agenda” and to 
contribute to a more inclusive and constructive dialogue in the broader public sphere 
and society (Farrell, O’Malley and Suiter 2013: 100). 

More radical approaches have aimed at challenging and reconceptualizing the very 
“rules of the democratic game”. The Icelandic Initiative for Constitutional Reform 
(2010-2013; henceforth: ICR) and the German Citizens’ Assembly on the Future of De- 
mocracy (2019; henceforth: CAD) were explicitly framed and designed as “disruptive” 
initiatives, i.e., they “challenge[d] the political status quo, by targeting the perceived 
gap between elites and citizens” (Caluwaerts and Reuchamps 2016: 16). They differ 
from “more piecemeal” efforts aiming at changing particular laws or policies and ex- 
plicitly explore options for innovating and/or complementing the existing institutional 
infrastructure of democratic politics (Landemore 2020: 152-153; Fleuß 2021: 147). In the 
ICR’s case, Iceland’s political and financial crisis in 2008 triggered a protest movement 
which called for more and more immediate citizen involvement in political decision- 
making that culminated in drafting a novel constitutional document (Della Porta 
2020: 36-38). Whilst the German CAD’s initiative did not evolve out of a particular pro- 
test or social movement, it was nevertheless a response to German citizens’ increasing 
disinterest and distrust in representative politics. 

In all these initiatives, policy options were co-created by experts and citizens, 
through an open process. This involved a multi-staged approach, integrating citizens 
in (online) initiatives for crowdsourcing ideas and agenda-setting (Della Porta 2020: 
36-38; Fleuß 2021: 159; Landemore 2020: 157-182). The funding approach and limited 
ties, if any, to established political elites were instrumental in “keeping the agenda 
open” (Caluwaerts and Reuchamps 2015: 157). Whilst ICR explicitly adopted crowdfund- 
ing and crowdsourcing approaches, the German CAD’s process was funded and de- 
signed by a charitable civil society organization, Mehr Demokratie, to strengthen lay 
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citizens’ impact on collectively binding decision-making (Mehr Demokratie 2021). CAD 
was the first German CA that involved citizens systematically in “co-developing” Ger- 
man democracy and thinking about institutional reforms at the federal level. Partici- 
pants proposed to combine deliberative forums with referendums; they advocated 
for “citizens’ councils with randomly selected citizens at the federal level”, “nationwide 
referendums” and “an independent staff unit for citizen participation and direct de- 
mocracy” (Fleuf 2021: 148; also see Blirgergutachten 2019). 

Mehr Demokratie combined a public relations campaign with targeted interactions 
and partnerships with established political elites such as Wolfgang Schauble, the then 
president of the German parliament. A core aim here was to “change hearts and 
minds” of citizens and public officials, rather than implementing ad hoc institutional 
reforms. These strategies certainly contributed to raising awareness for alternative 
ways of “doing democracy”, but their long-term impact on Germany’s constitutional 
and institutional infrastructure might be harder to achieve. The ICR which emerged 
out of combinations of disruptive protests and government elite interventions was con- 
fronted with similar problems: the constitutional reform was at the end of the day 
blocked by conservatives in the Icelandic parliament (Della Porta 2020: 37-43). Prob- 
lems concerning the implementation of bottom-up CAs’ decisions are also rooted in 
the ways in which liberal or representative democracies conceptualize and generate 
“legitimate” collectively binding decisions: in this respect, the legitimacy of bottom- 
up CAs, as they bypass institutionalized, constitutionally embedded channels for deci- 
sion-making, is often questioned. 

CAs such as CAD or the ICR can be described as bottom-up across the four dimen- 
sions we have identified (Table 11.1): they were led by civil society actors (1), and they 
were based on an open process that enabled citizens’ agenda-setting, creating new 
space for citizen-led democratic innovation (2). Their normative aspirations were to 
widen the scope of democracy, bridging the gap between citizens and representatives 
(3), with the core aims of disrupting the status quo and building new support for a par- 
ticipatory society (4). Whilst in both cases there were important efforts at working with 
political elites, these processes also illustrate the complexity of working with state in- 
stitutions when the latter are not the commissioners with stakes in the process: “col- 
laboration with the state is not simply a resource to secure even the highest type of 
impact (i.e., constitutional change). The state actually exposes democratic experiments 
to legal, political and administrative dynamics that might halt the process of change” 
(Della Porta and Felicetti 2022: 78). Cooperation and ties to government elites can sig- 
nificantly limit CAs’ disruptive potential, independence, and credibility, yet substantive 
political change requires civil society actors to navigate existing power structures. 

Table 11.2 summarizes the cases described based on the four dimensions of actor 
process, normative values, and core aims. 
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Table 11.2: Top-down and bottom-up CA across four dimensions 


Cases Actor Process Normative Goals Core aims 
BCCA State-led Close Epistemic Functionalistic 
CAUK State-led Close Epistemic Functionalistic 
FCC State-led Open Epistemic and Democratic Functionalistic 
OSTBELGIEN State-led Hybrid Epistemic and Democratic Functionalistic 
CAB Civil society-led Close Epistemic and Democratic Functionalistic 
ICC State-led Open Epistemic and Democratic Functionalistic 
WtC Civil society-led Close Epistemic and Democratic Functionalistic 
CAD Civil society-led Open Democratic Disruptive 
ICR Civil society-led Open Democratic Disruptive 
G1000 Civil society-led Open Democratic Disruptive 


11.5 Top-down and bottom-up: A dynamic 
relationship 


The top-down vs. bottom-up heuristic has underpinned many analyses of democratic 
innovations. The focus has often been on actors opening the process: bottom-up as 
in civil society-led governance is generally presented as better able to mobilize 
wider participation (Cornwall 2004) and produce radical transformation (Bua and 
Bussu 2021); top-down, as in state-led participation, is depicted as more effective at pro- 
ducing impact through links to the political and policy agenda. “Expert citizens” attend- 
ing these “invited” forums, however, might be disconnected from the wider public and 
at risk of co-optation (Bang 2005). A closer look at exemplary top-down and bottom-up 
initiatives, however, leads to more nuanced conclusions. 

Firstly, we argue that the distinction between bottom-up and top-down CAs should 
not be merely drawn in terms of actors initiating the process. The openness of the proc- 
ess and whether participants are able to set the agenda as well as values and goals un- 
derlying, informing, and structuring the CA might have as big an impact on citizen em- 
powerment as the actors initiating it. Along these lines, Richardson et al. (2019) argue 
that civil society-led initiatives can be equally at risk of capture by sectional interests — 
and disconnected from the needs and preferences of affected citizens — if the process is 
not open and aiming at broad inclusion. Depending on the context and the issue, a 
state-led approach might indeed provide better democratic channels to broker between 
hotly contested claims. 

Secondly, an adequate combination of the characteristics of our ideal types of bot- 
tom-up and top-down assemblies can be helpful to achieve different goals in different 
contexts. Whilst some CAs primarily wish to foster new discourses in the broader soci- 
ety about political alternatives, others aim to have concrete impact on policies or con- 
stitutional decisions. The elements that characterize ideal-types of top-down and bot- 
tom-up initiatives can thus be used as a “toolbox” that allows for flexible design and 
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combination in democratic processes. A top-down process design with a predefined 
agenda may be well-suited for a “consultative” use of CAs, to gauge the views of the gen- 
eral public if it had access to balanced and as far as possible unbiased information and 
had the opportunity to deliberate with peers. Such CAs can perform an ancillary role to 
increase the effectiveness of representative institutions and strengthen existing gover- 
nance structures. Yet, processes that exclude citizens from agenda-setting and process 
design will be ill-suited if the core aim is to challenge and question hegemonical dis- 
courses or the very “rules of the democratic game”. Here, we need to keep in mind 
that different kinds of initiating actors (state/civil society) tend to pursue and prioritize 
different goals: state-led initiatives are more likely to make consultative use of CAs 
whilst civil society-led initiatives are prone to challenge established institutions. 

Nevertheless, in recent years CAs have grown in complexity and new hybrid ex- 
periments have emerged on the ground that synthesize different democratic practices 
involving a range of actors (Felicetti 2021), and increasingly including a mix of deliber- 
ative, representative, and participatory aspects (Felicetti 2021; Caluwaerts and Reu- 
champs 2015; Gastil et al. 2018). These are often complex arrangements including a ser- 
ies of interacting arenas, whilst “hybridized and inventive” radical experiments have 
been emerging, which attempt to combine top-down and bottom-up elements (Sinto- 
mer 2018). Whilst more technocratic and consultative CA, such as the Citizen Assembly 
UK, continue to gain popularity amongst politicians, observers are paying greater atten- 
tion to their limitations, and we are seeing renewed efforts at institutionalizing perma- 
nent CAs that influence the cycle of policymaking in a continuous fashion, such as the 
above mentioned Ostbelgien. New movement parties and political coalitions, such Bar- 
celona en Comu in Spain (Bua and Bussu 2021) or the Agora party in Belgium have em- 
bedded sortition and deliberative and participatory tools (which normally characterize 
top-down processes) within their organizational structures. The Agora case is particu- 
larly interesting in this respect, as their CAs are organized by volunteers, but citizen 
recommendations are then defended in the Brussels Regional Parliament through 
the elected Agora MP (Junius et al. 2021). 

Different top-down and bottom-up CAs can therefore be usefully linked with each 
other and the democratic system at large. The disappointing record of most CAs, wheth- 
er top-down or bottom-up, in influencing decisions, as policymakers continue to ignore 
or cherry pick citizens’ recommendations, has informed theory and practice to better 
link CAs to representative institutions (e.g., Sintomer, Herzberg, and Rocke 2008). But 
there are also increasing calls and experimentation in linking CAs to the wider society, 
amid growing concerns, particularly amongst participatory democrats (see Pateman 
2012), that CAs may otherwise become apolitical remedial action. 


11.6 Conclusion 


This chapter has provided an overview and a critical reflection on conceptions of top- 
down and bottom-up CAs. We have identified four main characteristics of each ideal 
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type, as described in the literature. Ideal-type top-down assemblies are opened by state 
institutions to address a predefined policy issue and strengthen the legitimacy of the 
commissioning institution. Ideal-type bottom-up CAs are led by civil society and pro- 
vide space for citizen agenda-setting and might have ambitions for more radical re- 
form projects, whilst struggling to have tangible impact because of looser or no links 
with empowered decision-making spaces. However, the practice of CAs is less clear- 
cut and if bottom-up approaches are not necessarily better than top-down initiatives 
at bringing in disempowered interests and ensuring more inclusive processes, top- 
down CAs do not seem to have such a good record in terms of impact just because 
they work closely with state institutions. Our assessment of four different dimensions 
of the top-down/bottom-up heuristic facilitates a more differentiated assessment of 
types of CAs that also may flexibly combine bottom-up and top-down elements. For in- 
stance, CAs can be bottom-up because they are led by non-state actors and yet top- 
down in terms of process, with a predefined policy focus, as in the case of CAB. 
Away from fetishizing one or the other different approaches might be better suited 
to different contexts and different goals. Overall, we are seeing promising develop- 
ments away from one-off ad hoc initiatives and towards processes combining top- 
down and bottom-up elements in a systemic fashion, potentially strengthening oppor- 
tunities for more tangible impact and citizen empowerment. 
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12 Mixed-member deliberative forums: 
Citizens’ assemblies bringing together 
elected officials and citizens 


Abstract: Rarer than standard citizens’ assemblies, mixed deliberative forums that in- 
clude both randomly selected citizens and elected political representatives are having 
an emerging impact on our understanding of deliberative democracy and how deliber- 
ative democratic innovations can contribute to the wider deliberative system. This 
chapter presents a definition and a concise overview and analysis of these mixed de- 
liberative forums with reference to the cases that have been established to date. Draw- 
ing from the literature on “democratic coupling”, it explores their possible strengths 
and shortcomings, finding that the inclusion of politicians can enhance the diversity 
of opinion, add epistemic value and increase the visibility and impact of the process 
and its recommendations. However, it also notes, that these benefits risk being under- 
mined by the potential for elite domination of the discussions and decisions. It con- 
cludes with a discussion of their possible future use within the wider deliberative sys- 
tem. 


Keywords: elected representatives, mixed member forum, citizens’ assembly, domina- 
tion, impact 


12.1 Introduction 


The onset of the “deliberative wave” (OECD 2020) over the past decade has seen a dra- 
matic rise in the number of deliberative mini-publics (DMPs) across OECD countries 
(and more widely); it has also seen the emergence of hybrids of the existing types of 
DMPs, to such an extent that the lines between (what had been seen as) different 
forms of DMPs have become blurred (Curato et al. 2021). A prominent form of hybrid- 
ization has involved including politicians (elected officials) as members, sitting side by 
side with “regular citizens” (non-elected residents and/or citizens). These hybrid fo- 
rums are used less frequently than the standard citizens’ assemblies (CAs) but have 
led to political and constitutional reform as well as increased understanding of how 
deliberative democratic innovations can contribute to the wider political system. To 
date, the best-known example of a mixed-member mini-public was Ireland’s Conven- 
tion on the Constitution (2012-2014). Others have emerged more recently in Belgium 
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and Finland, and again in Ireland, providing important insights into their deliberative 
quality, impact, and institutionalism. 

This chapter presents a concise overview and analysis of these mixed deliberative 
forums. Drawing from literature in the field, it offers a definition of what is meant by a 
mixed-member deliberative forum, and outlines where and how they have been estab- 
lished to date. With reference to the literature on “democratic coupling”, it explores the 
potential strengths and shortcomings of these hybrid CAs, and concludes with a discus- 
sion of their possible future use. 


12.2 What are mixed-member deliberative forums? 


Different terms have been used to describe processes in which randomly selected citi- 
zens deliberate directly with elected officials in a particular forum. In their work on 
the Irish Convention on the Constitution, Arnold et al. (2019) talk of a “hybrid sortition 
chamber”. Others refer to them as “mixed”. For instance, Flinders et al. (2016) differ- 
entiate between pure and mixed assemblies where pure assemblies consist solely of 
citizens and mixed assemblies include citizens and politicians. Strandberg et al. 
(2021a) and Vandamme et al. (2019) speak of “mixed deliberation” and a “mixed cham- 
ber” respectively. Yet, these terms are not sufficiently comprehensive. Mixed delibera- 
tion could be interpreted broadly to include processes that involve the wider citizenry, 
elected officials, stakeholders, and others in system wide deliberations as opposed to 
deliberations between citizens and politicians in a discrete deliberative forum as is 
the objective of this chapter In their most recent work on the Irish Convention, Farrell 
et al. (2020) identify it as a mixed-member deliberative forum (MMDF). This is the term 
employed here as it captures both the forum’s membership and process. 

In MMDFs the private citizens are randomly selected to fill key demographic de- 
scriptors such as age, gender educational attainment, employment status and so 
forth (in some instances the stratification might also include attitudinal quotas). The 
elected officials usually put themselves forward or are nominated by their political 
party; party representation in the forum often reflects their strength within the parlia- 
ment, or municipal council. Citizens tend to outnumber elected officials in these proc- 
esses.’ 

To date, there is no definitive template for MMDFs. Similarly, research on their de- 
sign, deliberative quality, and impact is limited though — as we shall see — growing. 
Their membership may differentiate them from “regular” mini-publics, but they 
share their deliberative virtues of inclusion, justification, and reflection (Dryzek 
2016), as well as operational features such as invited expertise, professional facilitation 
and decision making. 


1 Clearly, elected officials are citizens too, but their membership of the deliberative forum recognizes 
their particular status as elected (professional) politicians. 
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12.3 Real-world examples of mixed-member 
deliberative forums 


To date there have only been a handful of real-world examples of MMDFs, some estab- 
lished officially (by a government or municipal authority), others as academic experi- 
ments. In this section we review cases from Ireland, Belgium, the UK, and Finland. 


12.3.1 Ireland 


Ireland’s Convention on the Constitution (2012-2014) was the first of its kind world- 
wide (Arnold et al. 2019). Its membership and agenda were the result of a compromise 
negotiated between the two governing parties at the time. It comprised 66 citizens, 33 
politicians, and an independent chair The citizen members were selected at random 
and stratified across gender, age, socio-economic status, and geography. The political 
parties determined how their parliamentary members were selected and the parties’ 
allocations were proportionate to their representation in parliament. 

The Convention was asked to consider eight specific issues: the length of the term 
of office of the Irish President; whether to reduce the voting age to 17; a review of the 
Dail (lower house of parliament) electoral system; whether to give non-resident Irish 
citizens the right to vote in Presidential elections; whether to legalize marriage equal- 
ity; a review of an existing clause in the Irish Constitution on the role of women in the 
home and encouraging greater participation of women in public life; increasing the 
participation of women in politics; and whether to remove the offence of blasphemy 
from the Constitution. It was allowed to propose other topics after the original eight 
reports were completed, thereby giving the Convention some limited agenda setting 
powers. This was to see the addition of two topics: parliamentary reform, and econom- 
ic, social, and cultural rights. 

The Convention voted by secret ballot and it recommendations required only a ma- 
jority of the votes cast. Its reports were sent to the Houses of the Oireachtas (Parlia- 
ment) for further discussion and the government committed to respond within four 
months. The first three reports were all discussed promptly. This was not the case 
for those that followed; they were discussed much later In all, the Convention made 
38 recommendations of which it is estimated that 18 would require a referendum. 
Overtime, the majority of the Constitutional Convention’s recommendations have 
been accepted and/or are due to be implemented. Only eight of them were rejected out- 
right. Many of those accepted are still awaiting referendum, for example lowering the 
voting age and votes for those resident outside the state in presidential elections (Har- 
ris et al. 2021). 

Undoubtedly, the Convention on the Constitution’s most significant impact, was on 
22 May 2015, when Ireland became the first country in the world to support the intro- 
duction of marriage equality by popular vote. This was the first time a recommenda- 
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tion from a deliberative mini-public resulted in constitutional change. Ireland’s subse- 
quent CAs are also part of its legacy (Farrell et al. 2021), as are the impact its processes 
have had on CAs and MMDFs internationally. 

At the time of writing, the Irish houses of the Oireachtas have just established two 
new mini-publics whose processes will run in parallel. One is a “pure” CA comprising a 
stratified random selection of residents in Ireland aged 18 and over to address the issue 
of biodiversity loss. The other is a MMDF that has been charged with deliberating on 
the direct election of a Mayor for Dublin and other local governance issues in the 
city. It has used sortition to recruit city residents aged 18 and over (67 members). 
The councillor members, of whom there are 12, broadly reflect their parties’ represen- 
tation in the respective local authorities, with a slight bias to smaller parties in order to 
ensure representation of most groups, and have either been self-selected or chosen by 
their party. Both deliberative forums commenced their work in April 2022. At the time 
of writing, both are scheduled to finish their work by the end of that year 


12.3.2 Finland 


There have been a number of MMDFs in Finland that have occurred primarily at the 
municipal level. They have varied in duration, recruitment, and impact. The “Turku de- 
bates” citizens’ panel which took place in 2020 is arguably the most significant of the 
Finnish cases (Grönlund et al. 2020; Värttö et al. 2021). The panel included 193 partici- 
pants, consisting of a mix of randomly selected citizens (171) and local councillors (21). 
The deliberations involved a combination of citizen only small groups and small groups 
that mixed citizens and councillors. The city’s Mayor tasked it with deliberating on fu- 
ture traffic arrangements in Turku, to feed into the city’s new “master plan’. Similar to 
the Irish Convention the citizen members outnumbered the councillors in the mixed 
groups and party representation reflected their representation in the city council. 
The COVID-19 pandemic resulted in the deliberations taking place online. The panel re- 
ceived a prompt response to their recommendations, which were discussed in a public 
webinar attended by the Mayor a fortnight after the panel concluded its work and 
were subsequently presented to the city’s urban environment department for consid- 
eration. 

The Korsholm municipality debated a contentious municipal merger in Finland in 
2018. This MMDF was officially recognized as part of the municipality’s discussions on 
this topic, but in a limited way. It met a year in advance of a consultative referendum 
on the issue. Compared to other MMDFs, the process was short: only three separate 
two-hour sessions in January and February 2018. The events were open to all who 
were interested in participating. Sortition was not used to recruit participants. Random 
selection was, however, used to ensure that a mix of citizens and politicians were in- 
cluded in each set of facilitated small group discussions. The deliberative discussions 
formed part of the municipality’s official public hearings of citizens prior to the merger 
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negotiations (Strandberg et al. 2021a; Strandberg et al. 2021b). This was not, however 
the first MMDF to take place in Korsholm. 

In November 2016, a different MMDF took place in the municipality: this was pri- 
marily an academic exercise with little or no official role. Its task was to consider the 
building of a new school centre and took place after the municipality had made a de- 
cision that favoured closing the small schools and replacing them with a single larger 
one. Strandberg and Berg (2020) note that this forum used an “experimental design” in 
which half of the groups had a facilitator to support their deliberations while the other 
half had no facilitator or “discussion rules”. There were 35 participants (21 citizens and 
14 politicians) who were recruited through local papers, social media and word of 
mouth (Strandberg and Berg 2020). 


12.3.3 Belgium 


Belgium has emerged as a world leader in the institutionalization of deliberative and 
participatory forums (Niessen and Reuchamps 2019). In 2019, the pioneering Ostbelgien 
model was created, embedding CAs in political decision making in the country’s Ger- 
man-speaking community. More recently, following the increased representation of 
the Green party in the 2019 general elections in both the Brussels and Walloon regional 
parliaments, the governing coalitions committed to the establishment of MMDFs in the 
shape of deliberative committees as part of their policymaking processes. 

At the time of writing, the Brussels regional parliament and the French-speaking 
Parliament in Brussels (Cocof) have each established “deliberative committees” that in- 
clude both members of Parliament and randomly selected residents aged 16 and over, 
stratified by gender, age, the region’s official languages, geographical distribution, and 
level of education (Reuchamps 2020). The politician members are those who sit in the 
relevant parliamentary standing committee. The ratio of citizen to politician members 
is 3 to 1. 

Unlike the Irish and Finnish cases discussed above, which were once off and “ad 
hoc”, the Brussels deliberative committees are institutionalized to the extent that 
they are embedded in the region’s democratic process and occur regularly. It should 
be noted, however, that they are not enshrined in the Constitution and could be abol- 
ished, if desired, by a new administration. 

An indirect petition process open to the public can be used to determine the topic 
for deliberation. It requires that a group of 100 or more residents support a call for the 
collection of signatures on the Parliament’s website: when a call receives the support of 
1,000 residents it is forwarded to the Bureau of the Parliament for consideration and 
possible selection. Allowing for greater public say in the choice of topic enhances the 
processes input legitimacy, yet, as Reuchamps observes, the relevant parliament “re- 
tains the ultimate agenda-setting power” (2020). 

In terms of the final decision-making process, the Brussels’ MMDFs take a twin 
track approach with different processes for the citizen and politician members. The 
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citizens vote secretly on each proposal while the politician members vote publicly with 
an absolute majority requirement (Vrydagh et al. 2021). In addition the politicians may 
explain each of their votes. This can make the voting session lengthy but does facilitate 
justification and reason giving. The process is chaired by the chair of the standing com- 
mittee (politician) and the deliberations are held in the official buildings of the region- 
al parliament and committee rooms. 

Those recommendations that are approved by both groups of members are includ- 
ed in a report that is in turn submitted to the Parliamentary standing committee (of 
which the 15 parliamentarians are members). This committee must respond by issuing 
a follow up report, responding to the status of the recommendations within six 
months. This is done in a public session of the standing committee to which the citizens 
are invited (Vrydagh et al. 2021). 

At the time of writing, three mixed member deliberative committees have been 
convened and are ongoing in terms of decision-making and official responses. The 
first two involved members from standing committees in the Brussels regional parlia- 
ment with the third one linked to the Cocof. The first and second deliberative commit- 
tees took place during summer 2021 and deliberated on 5G and homelessness respec- 
tively, the former topic chosen by the parliamentarians and the latter stemming from 
the indirect public petition process. The deliberation on 5G focused on technical mat- 
ters over 5G itself. The framing of the deliberations in this way led to widespread criti- 
cism as well as concern that the topic had been somewhat cynically used by a political 
party to endorse its own position. The Cocof deliberative committee that took place in 
Autumn 2021 deliberated on resilience, a topic that was favoured by the political lead- 
ership.” Another has yet to be convened owing to legal issues surrounding the sortition 
process. At the time of writing, it is expected that a new law permitting the use of the 
national register for the purpose of random selection will be passed in a matter of 
months. 


12.3.4 The UK 


In 2015 a group of academics and civil society actors established the UK’s Democracy 
Matters project to explore the potential for a UK constitutional deliberative forum. The 
project compared two types of deliberative forums: a “pure”, citizens only, assembly 
and a mixed-member deliberative forum. The research team, funded by the UK’s Eco- 
nomic Social and Research Council, designed two city-based mini-publics. Described by 
the team as a “democratic experiment”, participants in Sheffield and Southampton 
were invited to consider devolution and the future of local democracy over the course 
of two weekends. The CA included 32 randomly selected residents while the mixed- 


2 The authors are grateful to Julien Vyrdagh for sharing his knowledge of and expertise on the Belgian 
deliberative committees. All omissions or errors are our own. 
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member deliberative forum brought together six local politicians to deliberate with 23 
randomly selected citizens. 


Table 12.1: Types of MMDFs 


Official or Academic One-off or Institutionalized 


Ireland’s Convention on the Constitution, 2012-14 Official One-off 
UK Democracy Matters, 2015 Academic One-off 
Korsholm MMDF, 2016 Academic One-off 
Korsholm MMDF, 2018 Official One-off 
Brussels’ Deliberative Committees, 2019 Official Institutionalized 
‘Turku debates” citizens’ panel, 2020 Official One-off 


This brief snapshot of MMDFs that have taken place to date reveals both commonalities 
and differences. Shared practice has emerged in participant recruitment and deliber- 
ative process. Most of the cases have employed forms of random selection for the citi- 
zen participants and, the ratio of citizens to elected officials is heavily weighted in fa- 
vour of the former. Similarly, all share, albeit to varying degrees, a deliberative process 
that employs expert input, mixed small group discussions and facilitation. Their agen- 
da-setting powers, duration, and impact of their recommendations differ The same is 
true for their status and function. We’ve observed that an MMDF may be institutional- 
ized or once-off, ad-hoc events (status), as summarized in Table 12.1. There are also var- 
iations in terms of the commissioning agent: there are those MMDFs that can be cate- 
gorized as official, initiated by political institutions (parliaments, councils etc.) with a 
specific official remit; and then there are experimental MMDFs, established by academ- 
ic and/or civil society teams who have a research and/or advocacy objective. These ex- 
perimental projects, while not directly impactful on policy, are emerging as an impor- 
tant source of research on deliberation in MMDFs. They have also increased awareness 
of this type of deliberative forum amongst officials, policymakers, stakeholders, and 
residents. 


12.4 The risks and rewards of mixing politicians 
with citizens 


Mixing politicians in with regular citizens has its positives and its negatives. In order to 
assess this, we can draw upon the concept of “designed coupling”, which is prominent 
in debates over deliberative systems. The concept refers to how different sites of delib- 
eration are “connected through institutional mechanisms” (Hendriks 2016: 44). Clearly, 
in our use of this concept, we are also referring to coupling in a different sense, namely 
relating to the connecting in the one process of two different sets of individuals: pro- 
fessional politicians and regular citizens. For Mansbridge et al. the coupling, if done 
well, should allow each part to “consider reasons and proposals generated in other 
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parts” (2012: 23). The challenge is achieving a balance that prevents the “coupling” be- 
coming too tight or too loose. Should the “coupling” prove too tight, the MMDF risks 
elite domination and the loss of the deliberative democratic system's “self-corrective 
quality” (Mansbridge et al. 2012: 23). It may also lead to co-option (Hendriks 2016; 
Setälä 2017) and a distortion of outcomes. 

Drawing on the chapter by Caluwaerts and Reuchamps in this Handbook, we note 
in Table 12.2 that elite domination can manifest itself at the input, throughput, and out- 
put stages of the process and with varying degrees of impact on the process’s deliber- 
ative quality and outcomes. 


Table 12.2: The potential for political domination within in MMDFs 


Deliberative quality/ Scope for political influence 


outcome 
Input 
Representativeness - Rules relating to the establishment of the forum 
Openness of the agenda - How the topic(s) is/are chosen 
Epistemic completeness - Forum governance (e.g., the procedure determining how experts are chosen 
and invited) 
- Forum design (e.g., membership recruitment; the proportion of politicians to 
citizen members) 
- Forum financing and administration 
- Destination of the forum’s report 
Throughput 
Quality of participation - Design of the deliberation; resources for professional facilitators 
Quality of decision-mak- - Decision-making rules 
ing 


Contextual independence - Forum governance (e.g., a role for members?) 


Output 
Public endorsement - Official public response to the output 
Political uptake - Policy and/or legislative commitments 
Policy implementation - Whether implemented in full or in part; and how expeditiously 


Arguably, the ways in which the politician members can frame and influence the proc- 
ess at the input stage are as applicable to “pure” assemblies as they are to mixed-mem- 
ber forums. But in the case of MMDFs there are significant additional questions over 
whether there can be parity of esteem between the citizen members and the elected 
officials given the latter’s role, in certain cases, in the initiation, remit, design, and fi- 
nancing of the forum. Furthermore, there are issues over differences in parity between 
the politician members themselves; those in the governing parties may be in a stronger 
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position to influence the establishment of a process, its topics, and design than those on 
the opposition benches. Finally, the decision-making processes used can hinder parity 
of esteem. This is most notable in the case of the Brussels’ MMDFs. The different voting 
processes used by politician and citizen members indicate how tightly that system is 
coupled in a way that enshrines political partisanship among the elected officials 
and risks significantly distorting the outcomes and impact of deliberations. 

But, the most significant distinction between traditional or “pure” CAs and MMDFs 
is the potential for elite domination in the forum’s deliberations (throughput influ- 
ence). There is the risk that politicians, as experienced and confident deliberators, 
may have more voice in the process. They may dominate the discussions, by simply talk- 
ing more than the citizen members, and as result unduly shape the recommendations 
albeit in ways that are more easily implemented.’ Additionally, their professional expe- 
rience and knowledge of policy processes and policy details potentially lend greater 
weight to their views in the group discussions (Strandberg et al. 2021b). These asymme- 
tries of power could serve to limit the contestatory role of these forums (see Lafont 
2017; 2020). 

In our real-world examples, differences have been observed in levels of politician 
and citizen members deliberative quality. Politicians, in some processes have achieved 
higher levels of deliberative quality than citizens (Flinders et al. 2016; Strandberg et 
al. 2021b). Yet, Grönlund et al. (2020) observe no such difference in the Turku panels.* 
Furthermore, when comparing citizen and politicians in the assembly and in parlia- 
mentary committee, Suiter et al. (2021) find that members of the citizens’ assembly 
demonstrate a deeper cognitively complex grasp of the subject matter. 

In terms of output influence, the recommendations stemming from MMDFs, to 
date, have been advisory as they do not take direct effect. They are referred to parlia- 
ment or the relevant parliamentary committee for consideration and response. Some 
have also been shelved with little or no official response. The fact that the political elite 
determine the impact of the recommendations gives the elected officials within the 
MMDF significant influence. Knowing that they have this power can shape citizen 
members’ and fellow politician members’ interactions with them and skew percep- 
tions of the weight of their opinions. 

There are measures that can be employed to mitigate a number of these issues. 
These may include: ensuring a greater proportion of citizens to politicians; granting 
a role for the wider public in setting the agenda; providing access to the media to 
the proceedings to ensure transparency and scrutiny; professional facilitation; over- 
sight of expert selection; accessible and balanced information briefings; secret voting 


3 This raises an ancillary question, namely, is it the objective of a deliberative forum to develop recom- 
mendations that are ready to implement or to propose broader more considered and possibly more in- 
novative reflections on a topic? The authors are grateful to Julien Vrydagh for this observation 

4 Interestingly, in their study of a “pure” CA, Suiter et al. (2021) observe greater deliberative quality by 
citizens in the CA than in parliament by politicians. 
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at the decision-making stage; selection of an independent chair or convenor; and a 
clear destination for the recommendations with a specific timeline for a response. 

Yet how effective are they against perceptions of power that may be indirect and 
subconscious in their effect? Is there the risk that even when politicians do not overtly 
dominate the discussions in terms of the frequency and length of their contributions, 
their contributions may be subconsciously perceived as more significant by other mem- 
bers (citizens and political representatives) by virtue of their professional position? 

Findings on elite domination in such forums are mixed. The UK Democracy Mat- 
ters project revealed that the inclusion of politicians in the deliberative process nega- 
tively impacted on the quality of the deliberations, noting “at least in the short term, 
inclusion of the politicians decreases the quality of deliberation (including the amount 
of perceived domination)” (Flinders et al. 2016: 42). Similarly, Strandberg et al. (2021b) 
in their research on a MMDF in a Finnish municipality observe that politicians domi- 
nated the deliberations; however, they note that the dominance may not necessarily 
have been malign, as shown, for example, by the positive role played by politicians 
in answering citizens’ queries. In their research on the “Turku debates” citizens’ pan- 
els, Grönlund et al. (2020) find that very few participants said that the deliberations 
had been dominated. Harris et al.’s (2020) research on the frequency of speech acts 
in the Irish Convention on the Constitution observe politicians’ slight over-participation 
in the roundtable discussions; however, an analysis of member surveys over the course 
of the Convention’s deliberations, reveals that politicians did not dominate the Conven- 
tion’s deliberations generally (Farrell et al. 2020). The authors speculate that the length 
of the Convention, its scope, and the higher profile of its politician members may ex- 
plain the differing results in the Irish and UK processes. 

Interestingly, the Farrell et al. (2020) study finds evidence of a “modest liberal bias” 
amongst the politician members of the Convention, which, they argue, could have “a 
distinct (and potentially detrimental) impact on the process of deliberation” (p. 69). 
Consequently they recommend that politician members, like the citizen members, 
should be selected randomly “to avoid the risk of ‘entryism by politicians of a certain 
ideological hue” (Farrell et al. 2020: 69). Additionally they call for caution in the selec- 
tion of topics ascribed to MMDF, suggesting those topics in which politicians may have a 
vested interest (such as electoral or political reform) should be avoided. 

In terms of possible benefits, the mixing of politicians with regular citizens can be 
impactful in four ways. Firstly, the inclusion of elected representatives directly in the 
deliberations can ensure visibility for the recommendations. Politicians from across 
the party system may act as champions for the recommendations in parliament and 
the government (in the case of those who are members of governing parties) and in- 
crease the possibility of “uptake” (see Farrell et al. 2021). Secondly, it may increase pol- 
iticians’ and the political establishment’s trust and confidence in deliberative process- 
es. By having them on the “inside”, any fears or concerns they may have around citizen 
competence and citizen capacity as well as the possible manipulation of such processes 
could be assuaged and lead to greater use of deliberative forums or indeed their insti- 
tutionalization. 
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Thirdly, including politicians may lend greater epistemic value to the process as 
they allow for learning by bringing different perspectives and lived experiences to 
bear on the given topic (see Vandamme et al. 2019). Owen and Smith, argue “a demo- 
graphically diverse group is epistemically important for collective knowledge” (2019: 
293). This is true of “pure” assemblies but also has a bearing on mixed-member proc- 
esses, as politicians from different political perspectives may bring different ideological 
positions on a given topic to the fore. They also have greater experience and expertise 
in the policy arena and may increase the success of a policy by pre-empting concerns, 
unintended consequences, implementation challenges, and so forth. It is noteworthy, 
however, that the research to date on the epistemic value of including politicians pro- 
duces mixed findings. Research on the Irish Convention on the Constitution finds that 
politicians were an important source of information on technical issues for some of the 
citizen members (Harris et al. 2021). Interestingly, Grönlund et al. (2020) do not observe 
differences in knowledge gains between citizen only and mixed-member deliberations. 
They note that “the presence of politicians had no effect on knowledge” (p. 10). Deter- 
mining the epistemic impact, if any, of including politicians as members of a deliber- 
ative forum vis-a-vis their possible impact as “experts and/or stakeholders” requires 
further research. 

Finally, MMDFs have the potential to increase trust in politics, politicians, political 
institutions, and the wider policymaking and legislative process (see Vandamme et 
al. 2019). Research shows that citizen members learn more about the policy under dis- 
cussion politics and political life (see Strandberg et al. 2021b; Grönlund et al. 2020, Suit- 
ey, Farrell and Harris 2016). They can also contribute to citizens’ sense of external effi- 
cacy (Setälä 2017) as they give them an opportunity to engage directly with 
policymakers — a point that emerged in research on the Turku debates panel where 
councillors “felt they were able to hear those citizens who do not usually voice their 
concerns in local politics” (Grönlund et al. 2020: 13). This was not the case in the UK, 
however, where no differences in efficacy (internal and external) were observed be- 
tween the two assembly types. 

Research has also shown that citizens’ perceptions of politicians’ participation in 
the process grew more positive over time (Farrell et al. 2020; Flinders et al. 2016). 
Yet what of politicians’ perspectives? For Koskimaa and Rapeli (2020), there is a dearth 
of research on policymakers’ views on deliberative processes generally. Examining Fin- 
nish policymakers’ attitudes to DMPs, they find they are sceptical towards them, a point 
contradicted by those councillors who participated in the Turku debates panels who 
were in favour of increased use of DMPs in local politics (Grönlund et al. 2020). For 
their part, Hendriks and Lees-Marshment’s work on political leaders’ attitudes to pub- 
lic input and participatory processes in general note that they are valued for “epistemic 
and instrumental reasons” (2019: 605). Informal interactions with the public are their 
preferred form of engagement (Hendriks and Lees-Marshment 2019). The authors sug- 
gest “creating participatory spaces where decision makers engage informally and pro- 
ductively with citizens would go a long way to addressing the [preference of] contem- 
porary political leaders [for] constructive conversations with citizens, not staged 
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participatory performances” (Hendriks and Lees-Marshment 2019: 611). This is support- 
ed by the reactions of Irish politicians to their experience of deliberating with regular 
citizens in the Convention on the Constitution (Arnold et al. 2019: 119). The chapter by 
Niessen in this Handbook explores this issue in greater depth. 

Our discussion of the strengths and weaknesses of MMDFs begs the question what, 
if anything, can be done to achieve a “designed coupling” that avoids the risk of elite 
domination, reflecting existing “imbalances of power” (Smith 2009: 172). Based on de- 
liberative democracy’s normative principles of inclusive and equal participation and 
informed, respectful considered judgement, the potential damage caused by elite dom- 
ination, the distortion of deliberative quality and outcomes may be greater than the 
possible rewards of implementation and impact. This may well give some pause for 
thought. 


12.5 Conclusion 


As a relatively new, and still rather rare, form of deliberative democratic innovation, 
there is much we have to learn about MMDFs. Research in the field is still emerging, 
and, the studies currently underway on the Brussels’ deliberative committees, in par- 
ticular will add significantly to our understanding of these forums in due course. 

What is already apparent is that the inclusion of politicians in deliberative process- 
es can enhance the diversity of opinion, potentially add epistemic value and arguably 
increase the visibility and impact of the process and its recommendations. However, 
these benefits risk being undermined by the potential for elite domination of the dis- 
cussions and decisions. The power asymmetries at the heart of MMDFs pose a substan- 
tial obstacle to open, inclusive and equal deliberation. It may be difficult to champion 
them when “pure” CAs are an alternative option. Yet it would be a mistake to dismiss 
MMDFs and their potential role in the wider deliberative system. 

As the use of new deliberative democratic institutions continues to expand, 
MMDFs may have a role to play at certain stages in the policy cycle. For instance, 
they could oversee the implementation of the recommendations coming from a CA. Al- 
ternatively, they could be instrumental at the agenda setting stage, acting as a bridge 
between a public petition process and a CA. Such forums would be most effective if in- 
stitutionalised as opposed to being set up as once off ad-hoc bodies. 
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Kei Nishiyama 
13 Deliberation in citizens’ assemblies with 
children 


Abstract: Deliberative democracy researchers argue that CAs practice inclusivity, but, 
in fact, it is not always the case. Many CAs are normally less child-friendly in that those 
who fall below a certain age are excluded. One clear reason is that random sampling is 
usually based on voter lists that have no names of children. And another implicit rea- 
son may be that children are assumed to be incapable of deliberation. In such ways, 
children are normally regarded as individuals who are not eligible to be official partic- 
ipants in CAs. This chapter, however, seeks for the second-best routes for including chil- 
dren in a deliberative process by drawing on the existing attempts and the insights 
gained from children’s participation studies. It classifies possible routes into four cat- 
egories (representation by adults, representation by children, consultative participa- 
tion, and systemic inclusion) and examines opportunities and limitations of each route. 


Keywords: CA, children, democratic inclusion, participation, representation 


13.1 Introduction 


Citizens’ Assemblies (CAs) are, generally speaking, not child-friendly.’ To ensure a wide 
range of citizens’ views, CAs recruit participants through random sampling. However 
this strategy often fails to reflect all relevant views of the population in a pure sense 
because those who fall below a certain age are not selected in the first place. In British 
Columbia’s CA in 2004, persons under the age of 18 were not subject to random sam- 
pling. In the Welsh CA in 2019, children under the age of 16 did not receive an invitation 
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1 Age often comes to mind when we define children and childhood in the context of politics. The age- 
based distinction of children from adults is widely shared and institutionally justified, most famously 
described in the United Nations Convention on the Rights of the Child Article 1 (Every human being 
below the age of eighteen years unless under the law applicable to the child). However this definition 
can encapsulate related or similar concepts (e. g., infant, baby, kid, pupil, juvenile, teenager young peo- 
ple, and so forth), and political inclusion of these different types of “children” require different strat- 
egies. With the above definition in mind, when discussing the inclusion of children in citizens’ assem- 
blies, the chapter uses the term (a) children if the inclusion strategy is applicable to various types of 
children of various age group, (b) younger children if the strategy is particularly helpful for inclusion 
of younger preschoolers and pupils, and (c) older children to those who are generally referred to as teen- 
agers. Of course, as sociology of childhood studies have tellingly argued, different cultures have different 
concepts of children, and, therefore, age is not the only indicator to define who children are (James and 
Prout 2015). In this sense, this classification is not universal but a tentative one. Children are a discur- 
sively constructed phenomenon in the first place. 
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letter To ensure political equality and fair representation, Curato et al. (2021: 4) ob- 
serve, “it may be necessary to actively recruit or even oversample minority views 
that are likely to be glossed over by pure random selection”. Nonetheless, such an over- 
sampling strategy is rarely applied to children. One clear reason is that random sam- 
pling is usually based on voter lists that have no names of children. Another implicit 
reason may be that children are assumed to be incapable of deliberation. According 
to this view, exclusion of children can be justified because children are “future” citizens 
who require education and preparation for future democracy, rather than participa- 
tion in today’s democracy (see Nishiyama 2017). 

However, exclusion of children from CAs on the basis of their age and lack of ca- 
pacity is problematic. For example, such exclusion ignores the fact that children have 
already become a fundamental part of democratic movements. As best exemplified by 
the worldwide growth of climate activism, many children across the world show how 
they are capable of acting as agents of democracy (see also, Nishiyama 2017; Bowman 
2020; Nishiyama 2020; Hayward 2021). In addition, the exclusion of children from de- 
liberation about issues concerning their future (e.g., climate change, pensions) is mo- 
rally and epistemically problematic in a sense that it is the present generation’s disre- 
gard for the interest and welfare of future generations. Furthermore, exclusion of 
children undermines fundamental principles of CAs, such as equality and diversity. 

Conversely, inclusion of children in a process of CAs promises some general dem- 
ocratic advantages. First, inclusion of children is epistemically beneficial for adult citi- 
zens to get a deeper understanding of perspectives and interests of future generations. 
Second, inclusion of children is also beneficial for children themselves as it enables 
them to act as agents of democracy who communicate various political agents (e.g., 
lay citizens, experts, elected officials) and influence the policymaking process, which 
are usually difficult to achieve in other popular simulative practices such as mock elec- 
tions or mock parliaments. Third, as to be discussed in this chapter, some forms of in- 
clusion of children in CAs are synergistic in many ways with the existing children’s po- 
litical engagement practices (e.g., children’s parliament, social movements). 

But what does “inclusion of children in Citizens Assemblies” mean? There are two 
possible pathways for including children in the process of CAs. The first one is to enable 
direct participation of children by lowering the age limit. This pathway appears to be a 
simple solution, but in reality, it is not so straightforward, as it may require a change in 
the legal voting age, or there may be a never-ending debate about “how old should 
someone be allowed to participate?” (for instance, is my two-year-old daughter eligible 
to participate in the CA. Another pathway discussed in this chapter is to examine and 
identify possible approaches through which children’s voices can somehow be included 
in a deliberative process. Drawing on some real-life attempts, coupled with insights 
gained from children’s participation studies, the chapter examines the opportunities 
and limitations of four approaches to children’s inclusion: representation by adults, 
representation by children, consultative participation, and systemic inclusion. 
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13.2 What kind of “inclusion” should be avoided? 


According to Young (2000), political inclusion has two meanings: external and internal. 
External inclusion means to give inclusive access to a deliberative process, while inter- 
nal inclusion requires removing structural, social, and/or cultural barriers preventing 
people from being recognized and heard within a process of deliberation. With this cat- 
egorization in mind, I will first introduce two types of inclusion (imaginary represen- 
tation and symbolic inclusion) that can occur in CAs. Both can achieve external inclu- 
sion to some extent and, nevertheless, run the risk of excluding children internally. 
Therefore, when this chapter uses the term “inclusion of children’, these two types 
of attempts at inclusion are not included. 

The first type is imaginary representation. Inclusion of this sort is often discussed 
in the context of inclusion of the unborn. Precisely because present generations must 
make political decisions in the absence of future generations who cannot speak for 
themselves, what is considered as the second-best strategy is to better imagine, predict, 
and then represent the voices of future generations through deliberation (Smith 2021). 
As MacKenzie notes, “where sufficient deliberative opportunities do not exist, the in- 
terests of the future may be badly misrepresented precisely because the future cannot 
answer back to us” (MacKenzie 2018: 262; original emphasis). In Japan, for example, 
Hara et al. (2019) designed a participatory practice for imaginary future generations, 
whereby participants (present generations) represent the potential interests of future 
generations. 

Imaginary representation creates one significant pathway through which voices of 
the unborn child can be included in a deliberative process. However situating imagi- 
nary representation at the heart of policies to include children who are capable of 
forming their opinion would be problematic. Malala Yousafzai, Greta Thunberg, 
Emma Gonzalez, and many other ordinary older and younger children have demon- 
strated that they are capable of thinking critically and reflectively about common prob- 
lems of their future (e.g., women’s rights to education, climate change, gun control) and 
expressing their interests in the broader public sphere (Nishiyama 2017; Hayward 
2021). Since present generations can listen to the real voice of children, relying solely 
on imaginary representation may run the risk that adults unilaterally distort the opin- 
ions and interests of children. 

Another type is symbolic inclusion, whereby adults strategically use (mostly young- 
er) children’s presence and “purity” to gain further sympathy from the public. Roger 
Hart developed a famous classification of children’s participation, called the “ladder 
of participation’, and defined symbolic inclusion (or what he called “tokenism”) as a 
practice in which “children seem to have a voice but in fact have little or no choice 
about the subject or the style of commutating it” (Hart 1997: 41). Such symbolic inclu- 
sion has long been used as a key tactic in the context of adult-initiated protest move- 
ments (Rodgers 2005), and so too in many children’s participation practices. In 2006, for 
example, several younger and older children were invited as guest speakers at the 
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opening session of the United Nations Conventions on the Rights of the Child General 
Discussion. However, according to Ennew (2006: 73) who observed the meeting, “chil- 
dren and adults were not treated as equal participants” because three adults dominat- 
ed discussion of the session, and children had to use what little time remained. Thus, 
symbolic and tokenistic participation is epistemically and morally problematic because 
it uses children as a means, not as an end. 


13.3 A typology of children’s inclusion in citizens’ 
assemblies 


Beyond imaginary representation and symbolic inclusion, how can we include children 
in a democratic manner even though they normally do not receive an invitation letter 
for CAs? Given that children are not allowed to participate in CAs due to the age restric- 
tion, a possible second-best option would be to develop multiple routes through which 
children’s voices and interests are heard and taken seriously by adult participants. To 
this end, I have identified four key elements (representation, participation, adult-cen- 
tric practice, adult—-child collaboration) that relate to inclusion of children in CAs, and 
then developed a typology. This typology, derived from existing attempts at CAs coupled 
with insights gained from children’s participation studies, offers insights into possible 
(and realistic) approaches to children’s inclusion, and encourages further research and 
practical application. 

Representation is an integral element of deliberative mini-publics in general (War- 
ren 2008; Curato et al. 2021; see also the chapter by MacKenzie in this Handbook), but it 
is also crucial for achieving democratic inclusion of children. If children’s voices, inter- 
ests, and perspectives are properly and democratically represented and shared in a de- 
liberative process, their non-participation is not necessarily very problematic. As Pow 
et al. (2020) demonstrated, non-participants in deliberative mini-publics can trust such 
a representative group of citizens if participants can act and speak like other citizens. 
However as noted in the previous section, ill-considered representation or irresponsi- 
ble representation by adults may amount to imaginary representation. The key ques- 
tion, therefore, is the following: who can and should represent and advocate for the 
best interests of children in a legitimate manner, and how? 

Participation is also an important element of CAs. Participation here refers to di- 
rect involvement in a deliberation, and participants are required to express their own 
lived experience and perspectives, rather than represent and speak on behalf of others. 
Importantly, the term “participants” in the context of deliberative mini-publics does not 
always refer only to randomly selected citizens. Research has demonstrated that delib- 
erative mini-publics include experts, local/national media, and organizers in addition 
to lay citizens (Gül 2019; Curato et al. 2021; Smith 2021). These “participants” exercise 
varying degrees of influence over a deliberative process. The key question here is as 
follows: what role can children play when they “participate” in CAs? It should be 
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made clear that participation and representation are not mutually exclusive. In the 
case of deliberative mini-publics, they are different sides to the same coin. My point 
is to focus on the degree to which a specific inclusion approach places more emphasis 
on participation or representation. 

Adult-child collaboration and adult-centric practice make different contributions to 
the inclusiveness of CAs. The former is a democratic design of a deliberative process 
whereby children are respectfully treated as having equal voices, and adult partici- 
pants have rich opportunities to hear and learn from children at various stages of a 
deliberative process. In this practice, children become actively involved in deliberative 
activities with adult citizens inside and outside of CAs. In contrast, adult-centric prac- 
tice refers to a deliberative design that enables children to involve themselves in adult 
spheres (e.g., adult citizens’ deliberative activities, a deliberative forum for those over 
age 18). Children’s voices are heard and considered directly or indirectly only at a spe- 
cific stage of deliberative process. Children do not need to participate on a long-term 
basis; instead, deliberation of this kind may become more adult-centric, and therefore 
imaginary representation or symbolic inclusion may take place. 

All in all, children’s participation and inclusion in CAs can be implemented differ- 
ently, depending on how we combine the above four elements. Representation and par- 
ticipation are represented on the horizontal axis, and adult-child collaboration and 
adult-centric practice are represented on the vertical axis. The combination of “presen- 
tation” and “adult-centric practice” takes a form of presentation by adults, while the 
combination of “representation” and “adult-child collaboration” leads to representa- 
tion by children. Children can also be included in a consultative process if “participa- 
tion” and “adult-centric practice’ operate in tandem, while “participation” and 
“adult-child collaboration” will crystallize together in the form of systemic inclusion. 
Figure 13.1 is a visual summary of these categorizations. The following sections will pro- 
vide further and more detailed explanations about how these different forms of inclu- 
sion work. 


13.4 Representation by adults 


Representation by adults may be the simplest way of including children’s voices and 
interests in a deliberative process, through discussions on behalf of children by 
adult participants who are familiar with children’s current socio-political situations. 
Such adults might include parents. When the main topic of the CA relates to issues 
of intergenerational conflict and justice, such as climate change, many parents of 
young children have thus far discussed this topic while thinking about their children’s 
future. Alternatively, they might talk about it at home with their children and then 
draw on this experience in the process of public deliberation. Some experts who 
make it their business to listen to children have rich experiences and insights about 
interests and perspectives of children. For example, some legal scholars and practition- 
ers who have long been working with younger children in cases of child poverty and 
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Figure 13.1: Forms of inclusion of children in a deliberative process 


abuse have a greater opportunity to listen to younger children’s voices on a regular 
basis. Despite the lack of reports on how these experts operate in CAs, research has 
demonstrated that they are fully capable of bringing the expressed interests of younger 
children into a deliberative process and thereby advocating for their best interests in 
the public sphere (Henning 2005). 

The Norwegian experience of the children’s ombudsman (sometimes called “om- 
budsperson”) also provides insights into representation by adults. The children’s om- 
budsman is a public authority advocating for promotion and protection of children’s 
rights, particularly younger children’s rights. As Musinguzi and Ellingsen (2017: 148) 
note, the primary work of a children’s ombudsman entails “talking to and seeking ad- 
vice from children and young people on matters concerning them” and bringing “their 
perspectives to [the attention of] decision-makers”. When a child suffers abuse, neglect, 
or a range of other physical, mental, or social problems, s/he can consult members of 
the ombudsman’s office about the problem. Through conducting multiple interviews, 
members listen carefully to the child’s views and perspectives and, if needed, set up 
expert meetings to carry out surveys of the various institutions involved. If these inter- 
views and surveys conclude that the existing system or law should be changed, mem- 
bers of the ombudsman’s office and the child work together to make a recommenda- 
tion and then submit it to decision-makers and decision-making bodies to “bridge 
the gap between children’s perspectives and the actions of decision-maker” (Musinguzi 
and Ellingsen 2017: 158). 
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In some deliberative mini-publics, organizers decide to add special seats for mem- 
bers who would otherwise be excluded from statistics-based random sampling (e.¢., 
indigenous people) (Gül 2019; Curato et al. 2021). By the same token, creating special 
seats for the above type of adults would allow them to speak on behalf of children, es- 
pecially younger children, in a democratic manner and thereby contribute to the indi- 
rect but meaningful inclusion of children in a deliberative process. 

Representation by adults, however, is not without its problems. Even though adult 
representatives can advocate for the best interests of children, the deliberative process 
of such representation per se proceeds in the absence of children, which can amount to 
imaginary representation. The alternative is to have only adults take ownership of 
framing children’s perspectives and sharing them with other participants, whereas 
there is limited scope for children to have substantial influence on how adults speak 
on behalf of children. In the context of the children’s ombudsman in Norway, for ex- 
ample, Musinguzi and Ellingsen (2017: 159-160) report that “there is a risk that impor- 
tant messages may be omitted as the adults decide what to extract in their further pro- 
posals”, and as a result, children lack a real impact on the quality and content of 
deliberation. Thus, representation by adults is, for better or worse, an adult-centric ap- 
proach to children’s inclusion. 


13.5 Representation by children 


Representation by children, a combination of representation with adult—child collabo- 
ration, becomes a relatively popular practice in some CAs. It opens pathways through 
which children work with adult citizens in a collaborative manner and, in parallel, 
enjoy a greater opportunity and freedom to express their collective views in a way 
that represents other children. Representation by children values both participation 
and representation, but it normally places its emphasis more on the latter Practices 
based on representation by children are not open to all children, but to those who 
pass through a selection process. The selected children are expected to deliberate on 
behalf of opinions and best interests of other children. 

Working with external representative organizations, such as children’s parlia- 
ments, represents one crystallization of representation by children. The core mecha- 
nism of such representative organizations is to enable selected or elected children to 
engage in productive deliberations, participate in surveys, and present their findings 
and experiences about policies and social issues that affect them in the public sphere. 
Since the adoption of the United Nations Convention on the Rights of the Child in 1989, 
this kind of representative body has been established worldwide (Cockburn 2010). In 
some countries such as Denmark or Portugal, members of parliament actively work 
with children (Shephard and Patriklos 2013). Incorporating children’s experiences 
and their various outputs (e.g., press releases, policy recommendations, news contribu- 
tions) into a process of deliberation will offer more opportunities for participants of 
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CAs to listen to the collective and well-examined voices expressed by the child repre- 
sentatives. 

Scotland’s Climate Assembly offers an example of how a substantive collaboration 
and communication between CAs and children’s representatives is possible. Since 1996, 
the Children’s Parliament in Scotland has made contributions to various policy process- 
es, including an international Eco-City project and has played a remarkable role in 
Scotland’s Climate Assembly in 2020-2021. Over 100 children aged 7 to 14 from across 
Scotland participated as official members of the Children’s Parliament. The Children’s 
Parliament reflects various social, economic, religious, ethnic, or geographical differen- 
ces in Scottish society. Before the Climate Assembly, members of the Children’s Parlia- 
ment undertook surveys and interviews to collect data about Scottish children’s 
thoughts, attitudes, and demands with respect to the climate emergency. After collect- 
ing diverse perspectives of children on the climate emergency, adult project leaders 
and children worked together to complete a final report called It’s Up to You, Me, 
and All of Us (Children’s Parliament 2021) whose content ranged from expressed key- 
words around climate change (e.g., “animals”, “change”, “worried”, “unsure”) to the 
idea of a fair future defined from children’s point of view, and key topics that citizens 
and the Scottish government were jointly to reflect on (e.g., land and sea use, future 
lifestyle, travel, work, and learning). The particular significance of this chapter is 
that this final report was used in the process of deliberation in Scotland’s Climate As- 
sembly as an important informational resource for adult participants (Harris 2021). In 
addition, the report was ultimately incorporated in the final report of Scotland’s Cli- 
mate Assembly as a legitimate document and submitted to decision-makers (Scotland’s 
Climate Assembly 2021: 148-196). 

Another progressive example of representation by children is the world’s first at- 
tempt at a child-and-youth-led CA (the 2022 Youth-Led CA on Climate Change). This CA is 
planned, designed, and initiated by young staff (aged 10-24) and adult experts in Mil- 
lennium Kids, a youth organization that has organized various deliberative forums for 
children and young people in Australia, such as the Western Australian Children’s En- 
vironmental Conference (‘Kids Helping Kids’) (Millennium Kids 2020). The assembly 
was originally planned to be held in 2021, but it had to be postponed to September 
2022 due to the worldwide pandemic of COVID-19. Despite this situation, young staff 
have prepared for the assembly through their regular learning of deliberative theories 
and practical training on deliberation. According to their plan, and on the basis of the 
idea of a CA, a representative sample of approximately 100 randomly selected Austral- 
ian high school students will gather in one room to participate in a learning and delib- 
erative process, and then submit their collective recommendations to decision-makers 
(Millennium Kids 2020). They will invite local decision-makers either as observers or 
presenters, so that their deliberation becomes more influential. 
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13.6 Consultative participation 


Even though CAs are normally designed and run only by adults, children can directly 
participate in their processes if they are invited by guest presenters who share their 
professional views about the specific issue affecting their current and/or future lives 
(e.g., education, pensions, climate change, health care). This practice, known as “consul- 
tative participation”, has occasionally been used in city planning (Grant-Smith and Ed- 
wards 2011). Lansdown identifies its core feature as a practice whereby “adults seek 
children’s views in order to build knowledge and understanding of their lives and ex- 
perience” (Lansdown 2010: 20). Children are not invited to participate in the delibera- 
tive forum and cannot, therefore, influence a decision-making process per se. Nonethe- 
less, consultative participation allows them to inform adults’ decision-making. 
Importantly, children engaged in consultative participation play different roles from 
other children with respect to representation by children. While the children in the 
context of representation by children need to argue for the best interest of other chil- 
dren, children in consultative participation are not requested to argue on behalf of oth- 
ers. Rather, what is required for them is to show how their own experience, perspec- 
tives, and expert knowledge (e.g., knowledge of childhood, knowledge of their own 
lives) speak to the issue in question. 

Several CAs have already invited older children to serve as guest speakers or even 
members of the expert panel. Like other invited experts, children (e.g., school children, 
young activists, street children) are treated with equal respect and have a chance to ask 
questions of adult participants, make their claims, and offer professional input. The 
Children’s Parliament in Scotland took such a consultative approach at certain stages 
of Scotland’s Climate Assembly, whereby some older children were invited to the delib- 
erative forum, so that the invited children had a chance to share their own views about 
the climate emergency, answer the questions of adults, and exchange opinions with 
participants (Harris 2021). 

In such a consultative process, Hart (1997: 43) noted that organizers and partici- 
pants should treat children as more than mere informants; they should also disclose 
a range of information, including about the purpose and results of the consultation. 
Indeed, research has shown that some deliberative practices become tokenistic be- 
cause, while children are formally included, some adults are not so willing to listen 
to children from the beginning (Nishiyama 2017). In the context of deliberation within 
the community advisory committee for water planning in Australia, for example, 
Grant-Smith and Edwards reported that some community representatives underesti- 
mated the abilities of invited children and regarded them as “not being mature or 
knowing how things worked” (Grant-Smith and Edwards 2011: 9). Therefore, consulta- 
tive participation can be tokenistic and symbolic in its inclusive capacity when children 
are not fully informed about the degree to which their views are taken seriously and 
incorporated into a deliberative process, as well as when there is insufficient mutual 
trust between children and adults. 
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13.7 Systemic inclusion 


While the abovementioned approaches for inclusion are effective for some children, 
they are not as meaningful for other children. For example, while representation by 
adults is effective mostly for younger children, older children who are capable of form- 
ing their opinions may find it more meaningful to be involved in consultative partici- 
pation or representation by children. Alternatively, younger children may be less likely 
to participate in the consultative participation and representation by children where 
many older children tend to participate. To facilitate children’s inclusion in CAs, there- 
fore, we need to pay attention to the fourth approach, systemic inclusion. Systemic in- 
clusion is theoretically informed by the deliberative system theory that shifts our focus 
away from a single deliberative forum toward a functional division of labour involving 
different aspects of deliberative experiences occurring across society, thereby consider- 
ing the democratic quality of deliberative governance in terms of how each part con- 
stitutes a complex whole (Dryzek 2010; Mansbridge et al. 2012). Viewed in this light, CAs 
are, ideally, understood as a deliberative forum interconnected with diverse networks 
of deliberative institutions and deliberative agents. Here inclusion of children in CAs 
means not only the way in which their voices are, whether directly or indirectly, 
taken seriously within a deliberative forum, but also a wide range of efforts to maxi- 
mize opportunities for children to engage in deliberative acts outside the forum, there- 
by creating new pathways through which their various deliberative experiences con- 
tribute to deliberation in a deliberative forum. 

Obviously, maximizing the opportunities to enable the above three types of child- 
rens inclusion (representation by adults, representation by children, and consultative 
participation) contributes to making systemic inclusion possible. To this end, some 
funding for CAs should be distributed to children’s out-of-forum deliberative spaces 
(e.g., the Children’s Parliament) and a professional institution where its agents commu- 
nicate with children on a regular basis (e.g., Children’s Ombudsman). In addition, or- 
ganizers of a CA should encourage children’s deliberation and public submissions by 
making information about a deliberative process and topics widely available to various 
children who are active in a more child-friendly deliberative space, such as online 
spaces, protest groups, and/or schools (see Nishiyama 2020). The greater the capacity 
of CAs to encourage and incorporate representation by adults, representation by chil- 
dren, and consultative participation, the more inclusive and child-friendly they become 
as a systemic whole. 

Another key opportunity for systemic inclusion is to invite children to a meta-de- 
liberative process. Meta-deliberation is a reflective process of deliberation about delib- 
eration, or to put it differently, a self-examination capacity of the deliberative process. 
Dryzek (2010: 12) defines meta-deliberation as an integral element of a democratic de- 
liberative system, arguing that “a healthy deliberative system therefore needs a capaci- 
ty for self-examination and self-transformation if need be”. Viewed in this light, even 
though children are not eligible to be official members of CAs due to the age restriction, 
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they can nonetheless contribute to democratization of their deliberative processes by 
evaluating the epistemic, inclusive, representative, ethical, and democratic quality of 
deliberation from outside the deliberative forum. If such meta-deliberation concludes 
that the deliberative process does not mirror children’s voices and perspectives or its 
participants misrepresent children, they can demand improvement. 

One possible route for children to participate in the meta-deliberative process is to 
include some older children (e. g., members of a children’s parliament) in the organiza- 
tional committee of the CA. As Gül (2019) notes, organizers play an essential role in en- 
hancing the representative and democratic quality of deliberation in deliberative mini- 
publics because they have the power and authority to define what democratic mini- 
publics look like, determine who and how many people should be invited, and design 
how deliberation works. Having older children as official organizing committee mem- 
bers allows them to co-design a deliberative process with adult organizers and gives 
them the right to have a say in the process of selecting experts, as well as regularly con- 
trol the checks and balances to ensure the representational inclusiveness of the overall 
process. Sceptics might object to this suggestion, arguing that children, regardless of 
their developmental stage, are too inexperienced to be able to run a CA as central 
members. However as the case of the Youth-Led CA on Climate in Australia has 
shown, many children, given an adequate opportunity, are fully capable of designing, 
initiating, and organizing the deliberative forum and process.” 

Another route is to establish an external body for meta-deliberation. Bouricius 
(2019: 330) made a similar suggestion in his argument on lottocracy, emphasizing the 
need for a meta-legislative body whose participants oversaw the efforts of organizers, 
other participants, and experts to ensure the impartiality of the overall deliberative 
process. Similarly, a healthy, child-friendly, and inclusive CA might need to own this 
sort of meta-deliberative body that invites children and adults to serve as its legitimate 
members; enables their collaboration; encourages them to observe and check adults’ 
deliberation in a deliberative forum; and improves the overall deliberative process 
from children’s point of view. 


13.8 Conclusion 


The core democratic value of deliberative mini-publics consists of their representative 
capacity. Exclusion of children as important members of our society because of their 
age or their maturity greatly undermines this value. If we accept Pow et al.’s (2020) em- 
pirical claim that “like-me perception” (i.e., citizen representatives act and speak like 
non-participants) is key for mini-publics to gain legitimacy, this “me” must include chil- 


2 Children have demonstrated their capacity for running deliberative mini-publics beyond the case of 
CAs. For example, children and young people (ages 8-25) played a powerful role as core staff members 
and participants in Scotland’s Youth-led Participatory Budgeting in North Ayrshire (Cook 2021). 
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dren who can speak for themselves; otherwise, CAs would risk losing their legitimacy. 
While children are normally not eligible to be official participants in CAs, this chapter 
makes a case for the second-best routes for including children in a deliberative process, 
namely, representation by adults, representation by children, consultative participa- 
tion, and systemic inclusion. This chapter does not contend that we should rely on 
one of them. Nor should we understand them as mutually exclusive routes. These 
four routes present not only opportunities but also challenges (e. g., leading to imagina- 
ry representation and symbolic inclusion), and it is therefore important to understand 
the characteristics, benefits, and limitations of these four routes of inclusion and to 
consider which route fits perfectly into the deliberative process at hand. 
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14 Citizens’ assemblies and direct democracy 


Abstract: Deliberative and direct democracy should not be seen in opposition: they can 
support each other and provide a promising way to address the alleged “crisis” of (rep- 
resentative) democracy. The chapter elaborates a conceptual roadmap exploring the 
linkage between citizens’ assemblies and direct democracy and presents an overview 
of the various points, within the process leading to a popular vote, at which delibera- 
tive mini-publics could be meaningfully deployed. It then develops in greater depth one 
of the possible uses — i.e. the Citizens’ Initiative Review (CIR), also called the “Oregon 
model” or “demoscan” (in the Swiss context) — by presenting selected empirical results 
from a CIR pilot conducted in Switzerland. 


Keywords: direct democracy, referendum, mini-public, deliberation, “demoscan”, Swit- 
zerland 


14.1 Introduction 


One of the main objectives of democratic innovations such as randomly selected citi- 
zens’ assemblies (CAs) is to improve and enhance the role of “ordinary citizens” in po- 
litical processes. In one way this implies a challenge to the elitist, Schumpeterian con- 
ception of democracy that considers citizens as mere providers of legitimacy to elected 
politicians: their role is to vote for parties and candidates every four to five years and 
leave the business of politics to elected representatives. 

Yet in a number of democracies — and well before CAs started popping up around 
the globe in recent years — citizens have already had additional channels for genuine 
and impact-relevant political participation between regular elections, for instance in 
the form of popular votes triggered by referendums and initiatives. Similarly to CAs, 
the use of such direct democratic instruments challenges the elitist conception of de- 
mocracy because it gives citizens the possibility both to challenge the decisions 
taken by government or parliament and/or to propose reforms that ordinary politics 
was not able or willing to undertake. 

Hence, in the context of this Handbook, exploring the relationship between CAs 
and direct democracy (DD) is a logical and necessary step. The main objective of this 
chapter is to provide a conceptual roadmap that should allow scholars and practition- 
ers alike to assess the links between CAs and DD and to have a — hopefully comprehen- 
sive even if not fully exhaustive — overview of various options on how to combine the 
instruments of DD and CAs so that they become mutually supportive. Indeed, the final, 
normative goal of this endeavour is to avoid CAs and DD being seen as competitors that 
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cancel each other out in the attempt to address the current “crisis” of (representative) 
democracy. 

I begin the chapter by presenting key issues, concepts and definitions (Section 14.2) 
before proceeding with an overview of possible uses of DD in combination with CAs 
(Section 14.3). That section is mainly theoretical but it is also inspired by real-world ex- 
amples. I will then (Section 14.4) discuss in greater depth one of the possible uses — i.e. 
the Citizens’ Initiative Review (CIR), also called the “Oregon model” and “demoscan” (in 
the Swiss context) — by presenting selected empirical results from a CIR pilot that the 
“demoscan’ team conducted in Switzerland in 2019. In the Conclusion I will briefly sum 
up the discussion and suggest avenues for further research. 


14.2 Key issues, concepts and definitions 


I start by noting that, generally speaking, deliberative theorists have not been much 
interested in DD or have dismissed it mainly on the grounds that a popular vote is 
an aggregation of preferences and, as such, is not really an ideal of deliberation (cf. 
Elstub 2018). While the instruments of DD have been included among the elements 
characterizing the “systemic turn” of deliberative theory they are still seen as “neces- 
sary evils” due to their presumed lack of deliberative character (for an overview of 
these critiques, see el-Wakil 2017). Only recently has DD received a more positive appre- 
ciation from deliberative theorists. In particular, Parkinson (2020: 486; see also Cham- 
bers 2009; Setala 2011), argues that “referendums can play constructive roles at both 
the start and the end of a mass deliberative process, connecting political actors with 
everyday political talk”. 

Let me now turn to defining the main notions that I will use in this chapter I con- 
sider CAs a synonym of deliberative mini-publics whose members are selected via sor- 
tition. Given that the present Handbook is entirely dedicated to CAs, as well as for rea- 
sons of space, I will thus mostly focus this section on the definition of DD. 

The notion of direct democracy is not necessarily the best semantic choice to de- 
scribe a democratic system in which referendums and citizens’ initiatives come into 
play in order to complement the political processes within the institutions of represen- 
tative democracy. Therefore, some scholars refer to “semi-direct democracy” while oth- 
ers propose to abandon the adjective “direct” altogether and speak of “popular vote 
processes in democratic systems” (el-Wakil and Cheneval 2018). Nevertheless, the no- 
tion of direct democracy is still widely used in the literature and, as long as we 
know what we are referring to, I suggest that we keep it for the time being. 

Direct democracy can take various forms. The two most important criteria to dis- 
tinguish them is to ask (1) who is legally entitled to initiate the process (government/ 
parliament or citizens); and (2) whether or not the outcome of the popular vote is bind- 
ing. Table 14.1 offers a basic overview of the various instruments of direct democracy. 
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Table 14.1: A basic overview of direct democratic instruments 


Binding Non-binding 
Top-down Obligatory referendum Consultative plebiscite 
(decided by parliament/government) Plebiscite 
Bottom-up Facultative referendum Consultative initiative 
(it is necessary to collect signatures) Citizens’ initiative 

Recall 


Yet the reality is more complex than this overview suggests. For example, some non- 
binding direct democratic instruments are de jure non-binding but, due to a specific 
context or to political pressures, they are (or they become) de facto binding. Think of 
the role of government-initiated referendums in the United Kingdom (e.g., Brexit) 
that are legally non-binding — and hence fall into the category of “consultative plebi- 
scites” — but whose results have politically binding effects. On the other side, the result 
of some de jure binding tools, such as popular initiatives in Switzerland, can be put 
aside if a majority of parliament comes to a conclusion that their implementation 
would produce major negative drawbacks for the country.’ The top-down vs. bottom- 
up distinction can also be questioned because citizens’ initiatives are on occasion 
launched by political parties and/or interest groups and not by citizens’ committees 
or grassroot movements. 

Also, notice that the tools of direct democracy typically imply that, at the end of the 
process, a popular vote should take place. But sometimes the initiators — for example, a 
citizen’s committee that has successfully launched an initiative — can stop the process if 
some of their demands are met by parliament.’ 

For the sake of parsimony I will develop in further detail the political process that 
characterizes two direct democratic tools: the facultative referendum (also called “op- 
tional referendum”); and the citizens’ initiative (also called “popular initiative”). This 
focus is justified by these being the two most used forms of DD worldwide.’ It will 
allow us to see at what points of the process the use of CAs might become interesting 
as a democratic innovation that improves the use of DD. 


1 See, for example, the non-implementation of the 2014 popular initiative “against mass immigration” 
in Switzerland; its implementation would probably have ended the bilateral agreements with the EU 
that are considered of vital importance for the Swiss economy. 

2 Other tools that are often associated with direct democracy — such as European Citizens’ Initiative — 
do not even contemplate the possibility of holding a popular vote and, for this reason, I suggest that we 
do not take them into account in this analysis. 

3 See the online database of the Centre for Research on Direct Democracy (www.c2d.ch). Notice that the 
dominance of these two instruments “worldwide” is strongly driven by their dominance in Switzerland, 
where six out of ten popular votes held in the world since the late 18th century, at national level, have 
taken place (Stojanovic 2021: 14). If we include sub-national popular votes, the predominance of the 
Swiss case would be even stronger 
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14.2.1 Facultative referendum 


In Switzerland, most bills, acts, and regulations adopted by parliament can be fought 
via a facultative referendum. “In these cases, a parliamentary decision becomes law 
unless 50,000 citizens or eight cantons, within 100 days, demand the holding of a pop- 
ular vote. If a popular vote is held, a simple majority of the voting people decides 
whether the bill is approved or rejected (...)” (Linder and Mueller 2021: 121). Schemati- 
cally, the process can be summed up as follows: 


Various inputs suggesting the necessity to adopt a new bill or to reform an existing one > the ex- 
ecutive drafts a bill proposal > consultation (pre-parliamentary) procedure in which relevant po- 
litical actors (parties, interest groups) but also ordinary citizens can provide comments and inputs 
> the bill is submitted to parliament (parliamentary procedure) > the bill is approved by parlia- 
ment (post-parliamentary procedure), when the collection of signatures for a referendum can start 
> if the requested number of valid signatures is collected, the referendum campaign (of both sides) 
starts > several weeks before the popular vote, all enfranchised citizens receive an official booklet 
informing them about the topic of the vote > popular vote (the bill is approved or rejected by citi- 
zens) > if approved, the implementation of the bill (by the government and public administration) 
can start. 


14.2.2 Citizens’ initiative 


The second instrument of DD, the citizens’ initiative, is triggered from below. In Swit- 
zerland, 100,000 citizens can sign, within 18 months, a formal proposal demanding an 
amendment to the constitution. If the collection of signatures is successful, the initia- 
tive is discussed by the executive and parliament. “This can involve drawing up an al- 
ternative proposition or if the popular initiative is couched in general terms, formulat- 
ing precise propositions. Initiatives and eventual counterproposals are presented 
simultaneously to the people. As with all constitutional changes, acceptance requires 
majorities of both individual voters and cantons” (Linder and Mueller 2021: 121). The 
process can be summed up as follows: 


Various inputs suggesting the necessity to have a political reform that the government and/or par- 
liament are hardly likely to adopt > an initiative committee is set up in order to elaborate a writ- 
ten proposal > the proposal is officially adopted and the collection of signatures can start > if the 
necessary number of signatures is collected, the government recommends that parliament approve 
or reject the initiative, or make a counterproposal > the executive and parliament deliberates on 
the content of the initiative and decide to approve or reject the initiative, or adopt a counterpro- 
posal > the initiative committee decides whether or not to withdraw the initiative (in the light of 
the outcome of parliamentary deliberations and/or the current political context) > if the initiative 
is not withdrawn, the campaign (of both sides) in view of a popular vote starts > several weeks 
before the popular vote, all enfranchised citizens receive an official booklet informing them 
about the topic of the vote > popular vote (the initiative is accepted or rejected by citizens) > if 
accepted, the procedure concerning its implementation (by the government and parliament) starts 
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> decisions on the implementation are carried out by public administration and possibly the 
courts. 


As I will show in the next Section, CAs can be employed in all phases of the process that 
characterizes a facultative referendum and a citizens’ initiative. But, first of all, we 
should ask what functions a CA should be able to accomplish within a political system 
with DD. The answer will depend mostly on the kind of actors who are the recipients of 
the CA’s outcome, as well as on their expectations. We can broadly distinguish between 
three kinds of actors: (a) institutional actors (government/parliament/public adminis- 
tration); (b) reform advocates (e.g. a movement that launched the collection of signa- 
tures; initiative committee); (c) citizens at large. 

For actors of the first (a) category, a CA can be useful to gain an idea of “what the 
people thinks” on a given issue. Hence a CA may provide an answer to a cognitive de- 
mand and perform functions that are similar to opinion surveys — it is not a coinci- 
dence that one influential model of CA is called “deliberative polling” (Fishkin 2009). 
However, it is much more robust than the latter because it does not consist of a 
mere aggregation of preferences, capturing only “raw opinions”, but is based on delib- 
eration and, thus, is able to capture “considered opinion”. It is true that, in any political 
system, institutional actors can see an interest in CAs but, in a system where DD plays a 
major role, this interest might be further enhanced by a desire to make decisions that 
can resist the challenge of a popular vote. In Ireland, for example, any modification of 
the constitution must be approved by a majority of voters and therefore it is “rational 
to consult a representative sample of the population before any referendum” (Courant 
2021: 6; my italics). 

For (b) the advocates of a reform, a CA can be useful for similar reasons, but from 
a different perspective. Suppose that we are members of a movement that has set out 
to reform the fiscal laws in our country because they produce huge social inequalities. 
Yet before launching a citizens’ initiative - a move that will require significant resour- 
ces in terms of money, time, and personnel — we might wish to know which among the 
various options is the most promising in terms of being likely to receive the support of 
a majority of voters. 

Finally for (c), citizens at large, a CA can perform the function of “facilitative trust”, 
i.e. it eases their “cognitive expenses of forming opinions” (Warren and Gastil 2015: 
566). This is what makes CIRs so interesting: they are held ahead of popular votes 
and their outcomes are distributed to all enfranchised citizens. 
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14.3 Overview of possible uses of citizens’ 
assemblies in direct democracy 


14.3.1 Pre-parliamentary phase 


Option 1a: The government decides to set up a CA during the consultation procedure; 
that is, before sending the final draft of a new law to parliament. Indeed, the Swiss ex- 
perience shows that the very goal of this pre-parliamentary phase is to improve the 
chances that, eventually, the final decision of parliament will be sufficiently “resistant” 
to possible referendums (referendumssicher; Neidhart 1970: 287). Typically, the organi- 
zations that participate in the consultation procedures are political parties and interest 
groups and only rarely groups of citizens. Yet parties and interest groups are anyway 
actively involved in the parliamentary phase. Hence, an interesting innovation of the 
already existing consultation procedure would be to organize CAs in that phase, if 
not permanently then at least on the most disputed topics. This would allow govern- 
ment and parliament to have an idea what a demographically representative sample 
of citizens thinks of the reform and thus decrease the risk that, at the end of the pro- 
cedure, the law is defeated in a referendum. 


Option 1b: Similarly to (1a), the prospective initiative committees, especially those com- 
posed of grassroot citizens’ movements with little experience in politics, may have an 
interest in setting up a deliberative mini-public in order to decide what exactly they 
want to propose and/or the exact wording of the proposal. Such CAs can be of a rela- 
tively small size (about 20 participants, as in CIR processes) and convene during two 
weekends.* The goal is to come up with a proposal — that is, the text of a citizens’ ini- 
tiative — that is most likely to convince a majority of voters. For example, if a movement 
advocating unconditional basic income wants to launch a citizens’ initiative on that 
topic there are many important details to sort out. One of them is whether or not 
the text of the initiative should mention the exact amount of that income or remain 
vague by stipulating that the amount will be decided by parliament but that it must 
cover the basic needs of every citizen. 


14.3.2 Parliamentary phase 


Option 2a: In the parliamentary phase CAs can be set up towards the end of the proc- 
ess, in order to check to what extent a new law has the potential to convince a majority 


4 Notice, however that grassroot movements might lack the resources to set up a mini-public or may 
not have access to the official population registers that are typically used to select the members of a CA 
at random. 
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of voters in the case that, eventually, a successful referendum is launched against it. 
But, given the high number of new laws and/or amendments to existing laws that a 
parliament is called to adopt on a regular basis, organizing CAs on each of them 
would amount to creating an additional chamber of parliament. While this is certainly 
an idea worth exploring, for the time being it is more realistic to imagine a mechanism 
setting up a threshold of MPs — one-third, for example — who can file a request for a CA 
on certain (presumably the most disputed) topics. The threshold should not be too high 
in order to allow opposition parties to trigger the mechanism. The distinction with re- 
gard to (1a) is that, in the latter case, the decision is taken by the government whereas 
here it is taken by parliament. 


Option 2b: Regarding citizens’ initiatives, the parliamentary phase is typically focused 
on the question of whether or not parliament should elaborate a counterproposal. In- 
deed, the Swiss experience shows that it is rare for parliament to accept what a citi- 
zens’ initiative proposes. This refusal has structural grounds: initiatives are typically 
launched by minority groups whose ideas, in the past, have failed to convince a major- 
ity of parliament (Vatter 2000). So if a counterproposal emerges in the parliamentary 
phase, parliament can decide to set up a CA as in (2a). Probably even more interesting 
would be for the initiative committee to have a mini-public deliberate on the counter- 
proposal as well as on the main proposal, eventually taking into account the conclu- 
sions of the CA in order to decide whether or not to withdraw the citizens’ initiative 
if the counterproposal is considered a sufficiently acceptable compromise. 


14.3.3 Post-parliamentary phase preceding a popular vote 


Option 3a/3b: Once the parliamentary phase is concluded, and supposing that a suc- 
cessful referendum has been launched against the law (3a), or that a popular initiative 
has not been withdrawn (3b), mini-publics can be put in place in order to provide citi- 
zens with the necessary information on the topic of the upcoming popular vote. This is, 
in a nutshell, the CIR model that has already been experienced in Oregon and other US 
states and cities, as well as in Finland and in Switzerland. The topic of the deliberations 
can even be both a citizens’ initiative and a law voted by parliament as a counterpro- 
posal to the initiative.” What makes the CIR model special with regard to the other uses 
of CAs — in a system with DD but also more generally — is that its conclusions are not 
simply sent to the government and/or parliament, with these being free to decide what 
to do with them, but are distributed to all enfranchised citizens of the respective polity. 


5 This was the case in “demoscan Geneva”, held in September 2021 in the canton of Geneva, with regard 
to a popular initiative and a law (counterproposal) concerning a reform of the pension scheme for mem- 
bers of the cantonal executive (https://demoscan.ch/demoscan-geneve/). 
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14.3.4 Post-parliamentary phase after the popular vote 


Option 4a/hb: Even if a given reform is approved by voters according to the established 
rules (either a simple majority or qualified majorities), this does not mean that the 
process has come to an end. Adopted laws (4a) typically require governmental decrees 
in order to allow public administration (and sometimes also tribunals) to implement 
them. This could be another point at which a CA could be set up. As for citizens’ ini- 
tiatives (4b), the possible pathways of implementation are even larger, especially if 
the initiative is an amendment to the constitution that requires parliament to adopt 
a specific law in order to implement it. 


14.3.5 Zooming in: The proposal for a climate council in 
Switzerland 


A particularly inspiring proposal to combine CAs with DD and the institutions of rep- 
resentative democracy comes from Switzerland, where in September 2020 the Greens 
filed a parliamentary initiative demanding the creation of a “climate council”; essen- 
tially a CA of 200 members randomly selected for a period of six years from all 
Swiss residents (Swiss and foreign nationals alike) aged 16 and above.° Its task 
would be “to develop measures to protect the climate and achieve greater climate jus- 
tice”, noting that “these measures must be capable of gaining majority support”. Its 
powers would be analogous to the prerogatives and the legal standing of a committee 
that has successfully launched a citizens’ initiative. 

In other words, if the climate council was to make a proposal in the form of a con- 
stitutional amendment — requiring in such a case the support of a two-thirds majority 
within the council — it would be sent to parliament as if it were a citizens’ initiative 
that had succeeded in gathering the necessary number of signatures (i.e. 100,000). 
Hence, the government and parliament would be obliged to take a stance and decide 
whether to accept or disapprove the proposal or make a counterproposal. In any 
event the council would be free to decide to withdraw the proposal, in the light of 
the conclusions reached by parliament, or to let citizens decide in a popular vote. As 
in the case of a citizens’ initiative, any proposal would need to gather a double major- 
ity, of both citizens and cantons, in order to pass. If successful, it would enter the con- 
stitution and would thus have a binding character 

Even though in December 2021 the parliamentary initiative of the Greens was 
eventually rejected by a strong majority’ of the Swiss National Council, it is worth men- 
tioning in the context of this chapter because it neatly illustrates how a CA could be 


6 https:/wwwoparlament.ch/en/ratsbetrieb/suche-curia-vista/geschaeft?Affairld=20200467. 
7 136 against 33, with 19 abstentions; only Green MPs and a handful of Social Democrat ones supported 
it. 
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inserted into a political system that already combines institutions of representative de- 
mocracy and DD. Contrary to the CAs held in Ireland, British Columbia, and Ontario, 
which had follow-up referendums (Courant 2021), the decision on whether or not to 
put the conclusions of a CA to a popular vote ought not to be left to the mercies of 
the government or parliament but is something that could be enforced by the citizens 
comprising the mini-public. 


14.4 Side-effect: Impact on turnout (the example of 
“demoscan Sion”) 


In the previous section I have tried to put forward the possible uses of CAs, within a 
political system combining DD and representative democracy, from the point of view 
of its interest for elected politicians, advocacy groups, and ordinary citizens. I have 
shown that there are many options to use CAs in a meaningful way to enhance artic- 
ulation between the institutions of DD and representative democracy. 

But the interest in holding CAs in such contexts extends far more broadly. When 
we organized the first® randomly selected mini-public in Switzerland (“demoscan 
Sion”), following the CIR model and as a pilot, there was one aspect that was of upmost 
importance for the municipal authorities as well as a frequent question among the 
media: will the citizens’ statement — i.e. the formal outcome of the mini-public — im- 
prove turnout? The background to this question is the relatively low turnout in 
Swiss popular votes (46% at national level between 1990 and 2020). The interest in 
turnout seems to be an exception, however, both in the literature and in real-world ex- 
periences; in fact, in other CIRs, in Oregon and in Finland, this issue did not feature at 
all.° 

“Demoscan Sion” took place in November 2019, with 20 randomly selected citizens 
of the town of Sion, the capital of the canton of Valais, and was organized in collabo- 
ration with the municipality and in particular with the office of the mayor and the 
mayor himself. The topic of its deliberations was a federal popular initiative on afford- 
able housing, launched by the main Swiss tenants’ association, which is close to the 
parties of the left. On 9 February 2020 the popular initiative was rejected by 571% 
of Swiss voters. In Valais, the initiative was rejected by 671%. In Sion, however, the 
share of “no” votes was significantly lower than in the rest of the canton (58.7%). It 
is interesting to note that the result of the vote held within “demoscan Sion” (11 out 


8 The second “demoscan” took place at cantonal level in Geneva (September 2021) and the third one in 
the city of Bellinzona (March/April 2023). 

9 Gastil et al. (2017) do not even mention the word “turnout” in their assessment of the 2016 CIR held in 
Oregon. Setala et al. (2020: 9) mention it only once, simply to inform the reader of the final turnout in 
the local referendum. 
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of 19 citizens, that is 579%, rejected the initiative) was as close as it could be (given the 
small N) to the final result both in Sion and at federal level. 

The turnout in Sion was 44.0%, which was slightly higher than the turnout in Va- 
lais (42.5%) and at federal level (41.7%). Based on comparisons with past popular votes, 
as well as with turnout rates in Sion compared to those at the level of the district, re- 
gion, canton, and federation, the citizens’ statement distributed to all Sion’s voters in 
early January 2020 might well have had a small positive effect on the turnout. Never- 
theless, the increase is almost certainly not as large as one might have hoped for (Geis- 
ler and Stojanović 2020). 


Table 14.2: Turnout in the popular vote on affordable housing (9 February 2020; %) 


City of Local Region Canton Switzerland 
Sion district (Valais central) (Valais) 
of Sion 
Turnout 44.0 45.0 44.3 42.5 41.7 
Difference compared to the - +1.0 +0.3 “1.5 -2.3 
turnout in Sion 
Average difference com- - 41.7 +2.6 +0.1 =3:2 


pared to turnout rates in 
Sion between 2016 and 
2020 


However, the results of our survey experiment do show a more optimistic picture when 
we focus on the reported likelihood of voters participating in the popular vote (Geisler 
and Stojanović 2020). 

In fact, in order to determine the impact of the citizens’ statement and its support 
among the wider public, we conducted a survey experiment. A sample of 2500 random- 
ly selected enfranchised citizens of Sion received a letter inviting them to participate in 
three waves of online surveys. The letter was co-signed by the mayor of Sion and the 
author of this chapter and bore the municipality’s coat of arms. Approximately 1159 re- 
spondents (46.4%) responded to the first survey wave. 

The survey experiment randomly assigned participants to reading one of four dif- 
ferent variations of the citizens’ statement; one control group that did not receive a 
statement; and one modified control group (see Figure 14.1). Once they had completed 
pre-treatment questions on their awareness of “demoscan Sion” and the topic of the 
initiative, participants were randomly assigned to either treatment or control condi- 
tions. In the four treatment groups, they read one of four otherwise identical state- 
ments, including or excluding (1) the result of the vote of “demoscan Sion” on the pop- 
ular initiative; and (2) the result of the vote on the popular initiative held within the 
Swiss Federal Assembly. In the two control groups, participants read only a four-para- 
graph newspaper-style article about the general proceedings of “demoscan Sion”, one 
of them containing a cue (Gastil et al. 2017: 39) that this had voted by a small majority 
against the initiative. 
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The mean comparisons in Figure 14.1 show that the citizens’ statement significantly 
enhanced the readiness of respondents to take part in the popular vote. The average 
intention to participate, measured on a seven-point scale, was up to 8 per cent higher 
when comparing the control groups and the treatment groups. An exception is the dif- 
ference between the control group and the group that received the citizens’ statement 
together with the result of the vote of the Federal Assembly. The difference here 
amounted to just half the size of that with the remaining treatment groups (Geisler 
and Stojanović 2020). 


2 - No statement, verbal cue 
3 - Statement(No cues) [= 
4 - Statement(CIR) os 
5 - Statement(PARL) 
6 - Statement(PARL, CIR) __ 


Pre-treatment initiative vote position 


-.5 0 5 
Average change in 
intention to turn out compared to control 


N=788, instrumental variable regression 
respondents who used official brochure excluded 
controlled for previous position on the initiative 
95% C.Ls, robust standard errors 


Figure 14.1: Average change per condition in voters’ reported intention to take part in the popular vote 
compared to control groups 


To sum up, while is too early to assess the impact of CAs (here: CIR) on turnout, the 
results of our survey experiment do indicate that an improvement might be an impor- 
tant side-effect if CAs were to be institutionalized and become a permanent component 
of a political system based on a combination of representative and direct democracy. 


14.5 Conclusion 


The main goal of this chapter has been to elaborate a conceptual roadmap regarding 
the linkage between CAs and DD and to present an overview of the various points, 
within the process leading to a popular vote, at which deliberative mini-publics 
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could be meaningfully deployed. The underlying idea has been that deliberative and 
direct democracy should not be seen in opposition but that they support each other 
and ultimately provide a promising way to address the alleged “crisis” in the institu- 
tions of representative democracy. 

The main difficulty with this approach is that there are simply not too many de- 
mocracies in which the instruments of DD are employed with a relatively high degree 
of frequency. In many European countries it is not even legally possible to hold refer- 
endums at national level (e.g. Belgium, Germany). In others (e.g. Austria, France) the 
thresholds for triggering a referendum are so high that the instrument is rarely used. 
Hence, the discussion on the possible use of mini-publics in DD is de facto limited to a 
handful of polities, mainly to Switzerland, a number of US states and Ireland. Greater 
variety and frequency, however can be found at municipal level. 

As a consequence, only a few models of mini-publics have so far been used in re- 
lation to DD. The most promising are the Irish model (see Courant 2021) and the CIR or 
Oregon model (Gastil et al. 2017). Since 2019, the Oregon model has found three oppor- 
tunities for testing in Switzerland, under the label “demoscan”, and once in Finland 
(Setala et al. 2020). In Section 4 of this chapter, I have thus focused on our main findings 
from the first “demoscan” pilot, the one held in the city of Sion in November 2019 (Geis- 
ler and Stojanović 2020). 

I see two main avenues for future research on the use of mini-publics in DD. First, 
there is a need to provide a comprehensive assessment of the various experiences that 
have taken place up to now, by comparing the mini-publics held in Ireland, Finland, 
Oregon (as well as in a couple of other US states), and Switzerland. Second, we need 
more experiences with mini-publics, ideally one for each of the various stages of the 
political process, starting with the draft of a law (in the case of referendums) or the 
draft of a citizens’ initiative and ending with the implementation of the decision 
taken by the citizens in a popular vote. 
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15 Citizens’ assemblies at supranational level: 
Addressing the EU and global democratic 
deficit 


Abstract: The problems related to the democratic deficit, lack of democratic legitimacy, 
and widening gap between citizens and decision-makers seem even more striking in 
the case of decision-making at supranational level. One response to this crisis of de- 
mocracy at the supranational level has been the creation of citizens’ assemblies 
(CAs) promoted and implemented by the various actors: European Union, NGOs, inter- 
national organizations, and social movements. Still, although all those actors advocated 
for the use of CAs at supranational level there are significant differences regarding the 
capacity of those actors as well as the CAs they promote to address the democratic def- 
icit. Starting from this assumption, in the following pages I will analytically differenti- 
ate between CAs implemented by the European Union (EU), a system provided by the 
political authority and those CAs implemented by supranational actors that lack for- 
mally legitimate political authority. 


Keywords: global democratic deficit, EU democratic deficit, supranational citizens’ as- 
semblies, supranational deliberation, supranational deliberative mini-publics, Europe- 
an citizens’ panels 


15.1 Introduction 


We recommend that the European Union holds Citizen’s Assemblies. We strongly recommend that 

they are developed through a legally binding and compulsory law or regulation. The citizens’ as- 

semblies should be held every 12-18 months. Participation of the citizens should not be mandatory 
but incentivised, while organised on the basis of limited mandates. 

(Report from the European Citizens’ Panel 2, Session 3-17, 

Conference on the Future of Europe, 2021) 


As stated in the introduction of this Handbook, there is a widespread crisis of democ- 
racy, which has been the matter of intense political and academic debate for over 20 
years. The problems related to the democratic deficit, lack of democratic legitimacy, 
and widening gap between citizens and decision-makers seem even more striking in 
the case of decision-making at supranational level or to put it in a slightly different per- 
spective, in the case of political decisions that produce effects beyond the local or na- 
tional borders. 
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One response to this crisis of democracy at the supranational level has been the 
creation of citizens’ assemblies (CAs), participatory institutions which seek to bring to- 
gether an inclusive group of ordinary people to deliberate formally on a political issue 
and to exert an influence on public decision-making (see the Introduction to this Hand- 
book for a definition of CAs). The use of CAs at supranational level was proposed and 
promoted by various actors: European Union (EU), NGOs, international organizations, 
and social movements. 

Still, although all those actors carried out CAs and advocated for their use at supra- 
national level, there are significant differences regarding the capacity of those actors as 
well as the CAs they promote to address the democratic deficit. Starting from this as- 
sumption, in the following pages I will analytically differentiate between CAs imple- 
mented by the European Union (EU), a system provided by the political authority 
and those CAs implemented by supranational actors that lack formally legitimate po- 
litical authority. 

The relevance of the idea that CAs could serve as institutions that could help in 
addressing the democratic deficit could be inferred just by looking at the long list of 
CAs implemented at the supranational level so far On the one hand, the EU continuous- 
ly, since 2005, promoted various types of CAs. The first EU initiatives that took the form 
of CAs were two Citizens Conferences organized within the 6th Framework Programs 
(FP) financed by the European Commission. One focused on “the city of tomorrow” 
while the other one, the “Meeting of Minds: European Citizens’ Deliberation on 
Brain Science”,” dealt with the impact of new developments in neuroscience. 

Those experiments, not formalized institutional processes, created the precedent 
for other similar projects promoted under the 7th FP, the Plan D for Democracy, Dia- 
logue and Debate (2005) and Debate Europe programme (2008).2 Under Plan D the 
First European Citizens Consultation was organized in 2006-2007. It involved 1,789 
lay citizens from 27 EU countries. In addition, with the EU institutions’ support, two 
wide European Deliberative Polls involving the random samples of more than 300 Eu- 
ropean citizens were organized in 2007 and 2009 respectively. The most recent example 
of the EU institutions’ initiative to “reinvigorate democracy” is The Conference on the 
Future of Europe (CoFoE),* promoted by the Presidents of the European Parliament, Eu- 
ropean Commission, and Council and launched in 2021 in Strasbourg. It comprises four 
thematic CAs each gathering 200 randomly-selected Europeans reflecting the EU’s di- 
versity. 

On the other hand, the list of the CAs implemented “globally” seems to be shorter 
and more diverse. Unfortunately, it is not possible to trace all CAs implemented at the 
“global” level since, unlike in the case of the EU, there was no unique political entity 


1 See http:/wwwraise-eu.org/. 

2 Meeting of minds — European citizens’ deliberation on brain sciences: final report of the external 
evaluation (2006), DOI‘10.18419/opus-5483. 

3 http:/eur-lex.europa.eu/LexUriServ/LexUriServ.do?uri=COM:2008:0158:FIN:en:PDF. 

4 https:/futureu.europa.eu/pages/about. 
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that promoted them but a wide variety of actors such as NGOs, international organiza- 
tions, and social movements and those processes are neither systematically document- 
ed nor archived in some publicly available databases? which means that also a process 
of institutional learning from those experiences is impeded. As it is often the case also 
in the CAs implemented at the local and national level, we don’t have a trace of the 
process of discussion or formulation of the policies that took in consideration the rec- 
ommendations that the CAs produced, so the eventual political influence that the out- 
puts of those processes could have produced is also put in question. Besides, the CAs at 
the “global” level were most often part of a broader initiative that had different specific 
goals for each phase of the process and were not directly integrated in the formal proc- 
esses of decision-making. For instance, this is the case of the 13th Association for 
Women in Development (AWID) International Forum that was held in Brazil in 2016 
that brought together 1,700 activists and women from marginalized groups from 
over 140 countries. The CAs that were organized, as one of the elements of the 
forum, had a flexible format regarding characteristics of participants, topics, possibility 
to choose specific CAs to participate in, and so on. This was also the case in the United 
Nations Youth Climate Summit that gathered youth activists and ordinary young people 
from all over the world to discuss the world’s climate change emergency. The summit 
used different forms of CAs such as participatory budgeting, town hall meetings, and 
deliberative workshops, but also some formats that are not similar to CAs. One of 
the most mentioned examples of the CAs at the supranational level is the World 
Wide Views, the large-scale initiative of citizens’ deliberation on the climate issues pro- 
moted by the Danish Board of Technology Foundation, an independent counselling in- 
stitution connected to the Danish Ministry of Science, Innovation and Higher Educa- 
tion. So far three WWVs were held: on Global Warming in 2009, on Biodiversity in 
2012, and on Climate and Energy in 2015. 

A quick glance at the proclaimed reasons for the promotion of CAs at supranation- 
al level confirms that the common political goal of those CAs, both at the EU and global 
level, was to offer solutions to the problem of democratic deficit in supranational pol- 
icymaking. The idea that CAs could tackle the problem of democratic deficit is based on 
the assumption of deliberative democracy according to which the political decisions 
could be legitimate only if they are reached through a process of inclusive deliberative 
discussion that allow arguments of “all” those affected by some political issue, to be 
heard (Manin 1987; Bohman 1996). 

In order to understand the relevance that CAs could have in terms of reducing the 
democratic deficit at supranational level of decision-making, but also the challenges re- 
garding their implementation and benefits they can bring to the actors and political 
processes, I argue that we need to distinguish analytically between CAs promoted at 


5 For example, the OECD report published in 2020 mapped 289 cases of CAs, and identified only three 
per cent of those as being supranational. However we know with certainty for at least nine cases of CAs 
organized only at EU level. 
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EU level and those at global level. In fact, in the following pages we will see that two 
distinct paths of development of the CAs could be traced; one applies to the introduc- 
tion of CAs within the European Union (EU), a system provided by the political author- 
ity and political constituency in the making (Fiket, Olsen and Trenz 2014), while the 
other is related to their introduction within the global system of governance that 
lacks formally legitimate political authority, political constituency, and that is often de- 
scribed as non democratic (Zweifel 2006). The key implications of different features of 
the EU and global system of policymaking on CAs will be taken into account in the next 
two sections, where major political and scientific arguments for the introduction of CAs 
at supranational level will be outlined. Following the systemic approach to deliberation 
(Parkinson and Mansbridge 2012) I consider that the legitimacy of political decisions is 
generated through the interdependence and exchange between a variety of institution- 
al and non-institutional (deliberative) actors that are part of that system. Therefore, in 
this contribution I will rely on political and scientific discussion about the possibility of 
the CAs to represent one part of the solution to democratic deficit at the supranational 
level. I will discuss two specific proposals of institutions that are conceived as solutions 
for the democratic deficit at the supranational level: Popularly Elected Global Assembly 
(Falk and Strauss 2001) and Deliberative Global Citizens’ Assembly (Dryzek, Bachtiger 
and Milewicz 2011). Before all, I will try to show that, in order to understand the pos- 
sibilities of CAs to address the democratic deficit at the global level, it is necessary to 
distinguish between EU and global policymaking systems. 


15.2 Political arguments for the institutionalization 
of citizens’ assemblies at the supranational 
level 


The proliferation of the idea that the European Union must find the way to involve citi- 
zens in political life can be traced back to the debate on its democratic deficit that start- 
ed in the early 1990s, when the Danish referendum rejected the Maastricht Treaty, al- 
though intense experimentation with the CAs actually stems from the “period of 
reflection” that followed the 2005 rejection of the EU Constitutional Treaty (Friedrich 
2011). On the whole, these facts were taken as clear symptoms of an increasingly 
tense relationship between the EU and its citizens: the era of “permissive consensus” 
seemed definitely over and the conviction was that the EU was suffering a legitimacy 
crisis due to a deficit in its democratic credentials (Garcia-Guitian 2022). This resulted 
in a process of democratic engineering that consisted of three phases inspired by three 
different principles related to representative, participatory, and deliberative concep- 
tions of democracy. Each phase also had different targets: elected representatives in 
the European Parliament (EP), representatives from civil society organizations, lay citi- 
zens, and the general public. In the third phase of participatory engineering, the EU 
opened a space to direct citizens’ participation (Abels 2009; Hüller 2010.; Di Mauro 
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and Fiket 2017). Political arguments for the involvement of lay citizens in EU political 
life were basically the same as for civil society’s involvement, and both aimed to create 
a shared public arena of communication and participation in Europe and were suggest- 
ed as “solutions” for the democratic deficit of the EU. However, the type of initiatives 
promoted in the third phase, as well as the language employed in political documents, 
indicated a clear shift towards the deliberative model of democracy and the involve- 
ment of ordinary citizens (and not only organized interests) into the political life of 
the EU through various forms of CAs. 

The Plan D and its follow-ups were a direct European Commission (EC) reaction to 
the Heads of State and Government call for a “period of reflection’, which was meant 
“to enable a broad debate to take place in each of our countries, involving citizens, civil 
society, social partners, national parliaments and political parties”. The Plan D de- 
lineated ambitious objectives identifying goals such as “set[ting] out a long-term plan 
to reinvigorate European democracy and help[ing] the emergence of a European public 
sphere, where citizens (...) actively participate in the decision-making process and gain 
ownership of the European project”.’ 

The EU institutions have remained on this path since then and the most recent EU 
initiative, The Conference on the Future of Europe (2021), while aiming to “giv(ing)e citi- 
zens a greater role in shaping EU policies”® also improved a method of integrating rec- 
ommendations from the CAs (European Citizens’ Panels) in political decisions. At the 
final Conference Plenary, in fact, all actors that participate in decision-making will 
gather in discussion: the citizens that participated in CAs, EP, the Council, and the Euro- 
pean Commission, as well as representatives from all national Parliaments. 

On the other hand, although a wide variety of actors promoted CAs at the global 
level, they all aimed to solve problems with democratic deficit of global governance 
in some specific thematic areas. To give one example: the main proclaimed goal of 
the WWV project was to respond to the need for global solutions to global problems 
such as environmental cross-border challenges. As stated in the Policy Report? from 
the first WWVs: “As markets, technologies and environmental issues become increas- 
ingly global in scale, so does policymaking. In this new reality, the distance between 
citizens and policymakers increases, thereby diminishing the citizens’ sense of owner- 
ship in decision-making. This creates a need for new initiatives to bridge the widening 
democratic gap.” 

The reasons for the promotion of CAs at global level were always tied to democrat- 
ic deficit in decision-making regarding specific issues. The need to democratize the 
overall system of global governance or to promote global citizenship was not the 
main focus of those initiatives. Besides, the initiatives to promote CAs at global level 


6 http:/wwwcoreuropa.eu/migrated_data/com2005_0494en01 pdf. 

7 http:/wwwcoreuropa.eu/migrated_data/communication_planD_en.pdf. 

8 https://ec.europa.eu/commission/presscorner/detail/en/ip_21_1065. 

9 http:/globalwarming.wwviews.org/files/AUDIO/WWViews%20Policy%20Report%20FINAL%20-% 
20Web%20version.pdf. 
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never made an explicit reference to the movements for an alternative democratic glob- 
alization that were on the rise in 1999, 2000, and 2001. Yet, it seems that the political 
pressures to democratize the international system of governance came exactly from 
those movements that were reclaiming the right of global citizenry to participate in 
global decision-making.’® Those movements in fact pose the questions of both global 
polity and democratic accountability of international organizations such as the United 
Nations (UN), World Trade Organization (WTO), International Monetary Fund (IMF), 
and World Bank (WB) regarding their possibility to influence policies that have direct 
influence on citizens’ lives. 

Like in the case of the EU reforms that were implemented in order to make the EU 
system of governance more democratic, the first phase of reforms in the global system 
followed the logic of representative democracy and aimed at making international or- 
ganizations more representative and accountable (Barnett and Finnemore 2004; Weiss 
and Wilkinson 2018). For example, in 2010 the Campaign for the UN Parliamentary As- 
sembly was launched and supported by a broad range of individuals and institutions 
from more than 150 countries. The UN Parliamentary Assembly was imagined as an 
independent watchdog in the UN system and consultative body that would develop 
into a world parliament over time (UNPA Campaign 2010). 

However, there is a shared consensus in the international relations literature that 
despite calls for more democratic governance at global level and tentative reforms of 
single organizations, the global system has not been significantly democratized (Zweifel 
2006; Belém Lopes and Casar6es 2019). 

In such an undemocratic system, the sporadic and unsystematic promotion of CAs, 
that aim to respond to specific challenges that global problems pose, has serious lim- 
itations regarding their possibility to address democratic deficit in global policymaking. 
In the political promotion of CAs by the EU, their potential to build common European 
identity and European polity (Di Mauro and Fiket 2017) as well as the interrelation of 
CAs and EU institutions, were, and remained, considered highly relevant for addressing 
democratic deficit. Instead, the political promotion of global CAs is focused mainly on 
solving problems in particular policy areas without serious reflection on neither the 
relationship between institutions and organizations with CAs nor their potential to 
build common identity and polity. 


10 Those movements organized a series of protests: those at the gathering of the World Trade Organ- 
ization in Seattle in 1999, at the gatherings of the International Monetary Fund and the World Bank in 
Washington and in Prague in 2000, at the gathering of G8 countries in Genoa in 2001, and at the meet- 
ings of the World Economic Forum. 
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15.3 Scientific arguments for the institutionalization 
of citizens’ assemblies at the supranational 
level 


In the political effort to promote CAs, the EU institutions, NGOs, international organi- 
zations, and social movements were supported by theorists of democracy who devel- 
oped a critique of representative democracy, stressing its inner limits and inability 
to fulfil democratic functions at the supranational level. According to this view, tradi- 
tional instruments of representative democracy and international governance should 
be combined with tools of participatory and deliberative models of democracy, 
based on a broad involvement of citizens in decision-making (Bohman 1999, 2004; Cres- 
py 2013; Smith and Brassett 2008; Fishkin, Luskin and Siu 2014). However, despite a rel- 
atively strong consensus about the democratic deficit at supranational level and shared 
understanding that the nature of the supranational issues requires supranational pol- 
icy, the literature on deliberative democracy that approached problems of supranation- 
al democratic deficit did not advance straightforwardly towards the proposal of CAs as 
solutions to the problems of global democracy. 

Like in the case of political discussion regarding the institutional reforms of the EU 
or international organizations, the solutions to democratic deficit were initially in- 
spired by the principles of representative democracy. This view suggests that existing 
elected representative bodies, such as EP, should be empowered or that supranational 
representative bodies ought to be formed in order to deal with the democratic deficit at 
supranational level(s) (Stie 2021). Furthermore, the theoretical approaches arguing that 
the principles of deliberative democracy should be integrated at the supranational 
level often remained at the level of theoretical discussions and no clear path towards 
the promotion of institutions of CAs could be traced from that literature (Eriksen and 
Fossum 2000; Eriksen 2006; Cochran 2002; Dryzek 2006; Smith and Brassett 2008). 

Very rarely academic discussion evolving around the principles of representative 
versus participatory and deliberative democracy focused on specific proposals of insti- 
tutions that should be implemented at a supranational level of decision-making in 
order to deal with the democratic deficit. 

Richard Falk and Andrew Strauss in their article ‘Toward Global Parliament’ (2001) 
approached the question of the democratic deficit in global governance from the per- 
spective of international relations. They proposed the solution in a form of Popularly 
Elected Global Assembly (PEGA), underlying the need for an international system of de- 
cision-making to have elected national representatives to decide for global citizenry 
within the global assembly. 

PEGA basically follows the model of the EU Parliament: it is composed of political 
representatives of all countries of the world, elected by citizens in elections held at the 
national level. The authors did not develop in detail the PEGA model but were more 
focused on arguments that support the necessity of its institutionalization. They 
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were reflecting on political claims of left-wing, anti-globalism movements (movements 
for democratic globalization) that were insisting on the lack of democratic legitimacy of 
international organizations to shape citizens’ daily lives. Recognizing that globalization 
is dispersing political authority throughout the international order they focused on de- 
signing the model of global institution that would have legitimate political authority 
within the framework of electoral democracy. 

Dryzek, Bachtiger and Milewicz (2011) accepted the basic justifications for a global 
democratic institution advanced by Falk and Strauss (2001). Starting from the critique 
of their PEGA model, they moved beyond electoral democracy logic and elaborated a 
deliberative model of a global democratic institution — Deliberative Global Citizens’ As- 
sembly (DGCA)."" 

The DGCA is structured as a deliberative mini-public or as we define it in this 
Handbook, citizens’ assembly, a citizens’ forum in which a sample of citizens, (random- 
ly) selected from the population affected by some public issue, deliberates and makes a 
decision on that specific issue (Goodin and Dryzek 2006; Ryan and Smith 2014; see the 
Introduction to this Handbook). 

The first critique of the PEGA advanced by Dryzek, Bachtiger and Milewicz (2011) is 
that certain states would be reluctant to concede some part of their own sovereignty 
and an elected global body such as PEGA could represent a direct challenge to their na- 
tional institutions. The US and China are taken as examples of the states that already 
showed preferences to maintain a world order in which there are no more global in- 
stitutions to bind them. Although both countries have been unwilling to cede formal 
authority to international elected bodies, this could change with the introduction of in- 
novative institutions such as DGCA. Namely, the hypothesis is that the lack of under- 
standing of the very nature of the deliberative institution such as DGCA, composed 
of ordinary citizens that through deliberation formulate recommendations, policy pro- 
posals, or make decisions, would not look like a threat to the US Congress. The fact that 
no elections would need to be organized may solve the reluctance of the Chinese and 
other authoritarian governments that are not organizing competitive democratic elec- 
tions as legitimate ways to select the representatives. Besides, both China and the US 
already showed willingness to accept CAs organized at the local level (Dryzek, Bachtig- 
er and Milewicz 2011). Yet, the question of political influence of the DGCA and its even- 
tual contribution to the reduction of democratic deficit remains open if global political 
actors remain unwilling to cede their formal authority, as underlined by the Dryzek, 


11 It should be mentioned here that, like in the case of the EU, inclusion of civil society in the global 
system of governance was also proposed as a response to the problems of democratic deficit. However, 
no specific model of institution or supranational body of global civil society was formulated so far and 
those proposals remained at the level of theoretical conceptualizations of a global civil society and its 
democratic function in the global system (Bartelson 2006). At the same time, the Millennium NGO 
forum, based on inclusion on various civil society organizations, was implemented by the UN but its 
function was to provide inputs of NGOs for the UN Millennium Summit and not to address democratic 
deficit. 
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Bachtiger and Milewicz (2011). The DGCA could therefore be implemented more as sym- 
bolic and not as really empowered institutions that would be able to tackle the demo- 
cratic deficit of the global decision-making process. 

Second, the elections for PEGA would suffer from the same problems as the elec- 
tions for EP. The democratic nature of elections to the EP is put into question given the 
lack of European focus of the electoral contest (Follesdal and Hix 2006). Framed by na- 
tional parties, the EP electoral contest is producing electoral choices based exclusively 
on the performance of national governments or political programmes framed in terms 
of national issues (Eijk and Franklin 1996). As Hix noted, “it is not enough to have rep- 
resentative institutions and free and fair elections if these elections are uncontested or 
do not change political outcomes” (Hix 2008: 76). Additionally, the turnout of the EP 
elections is very low (Marquart, Goldberg and de Vreese 2020). The ideators of DGCA 
underline that the empirical research on CAs indicates that there are reasons to believe 
that the DGCA would suffer less from the above-mentioned problems: citizens who 
were invited to take part in the CAs showed a high degree of commitment to partici- 
pate, learn about the issue, discuss with others, and adopt different perspectives before 
making an opinion or proposals. In that regard, Dryzek, Bachtiger and Milewicz (2011) 
argue that global citizens could perceive their participation as consequential, especially 
because they usually do not have a possibility to directly partake in political processes. 
However, there is also a counter argument based on the research on CAs and indicating 
that the lack of political will to consider the outputs of deliberation when formulating 
decisions could also demotivate citizens to deliberate (Jacquet 2017). 

An additional argument that the ideators advance in favour of DGCA is related to 
the procedures of elections for the Assembly. In the case of PEGA the specificities of 
electoral systems and at the same time the size of the country must be taken into ac- 
count when designing the model for elections, and the optimal solution might not be 
easy to find; in contrast, the DGCA would rely on solid sampling procedures. 

Besides, the fact that the citizens who participate are not linked to specific national 
constituencies would also allow the discussion to evolve around common (global) goods 
problems instead of around constituency interest according to the ideators. Previous 
research already showed that citizens are able to act in the name of the common 
good, even at supranational level (Gerber et al. 2014; Fiket, Olsen and Trenz 2014; Di 
Mauro and Fiket 2017). This seems to be one of two major advantages of DGCA, the 
other being a long-term perspective that the supranational assembly must take 
when discussing a global issue. The relevance of these two criteria becomes clear if 
we think about the climate change issue as a global issue that a hypothetical assembly 
must discuss (see Knops and Vrydagh’s chapter in this Handbook). Namely, the relative- 
ly short duration of the mandate that elected representatives have is not compatible 
with the long-term perspective that is needed for climate change policies. Political par- 
ties and political representatives, insofar as they aim to be reelected, will likely hesitate 
to propose unpopular measures that will be costly in the short term. In distinction, or- 
dinary citizens once elected for the DGCA will not suffer from a pressure of reelections 
and therefore will be more willing to adopt measures, often very relevant for climate 
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change, that will bring benefits only after a period that is longer than political man- 
dates. 

The ideators of DGCA, however, do not place DGCA at some specific point within 
the process of decision-making, instead they argue that its role could be defined ad 
hoc and contextualized in reference to the specific issue and specific global context. 
But exactly this undefined position in relation to power holders within the undemo- 
cratic global system we showed, could represent the weakness of global CAs specially 
regarding their main goal, that is, to tackle global democratic deficit. 

On the empirical side, our understanding of the challenges and benefits of the su- 
pranational CAs is mainly based on those CAs implemented at the EU level. We know 
that: deliberation is feasible in a transnational and pluri-lingual setting (Olsen and 
Trenz 2014); the EU unfinished polity can be recognized and taken as a reference 
point by citizens included in deliberation and finally — deliberation could transform 
the public sphere and help build citizens’ feelings of belonging to the same community 
(Fiket, Olsen and Trenz 2014; Di Mauro and Fiket 2017). Still, we should be careful when 
assuming that those benefits of deliberation could be realized through implementation 
of the global CAs. 


15.4 Concluding discussion: Supranational citizens’ 
assemblies as possible remedies for 
democratic deficit 


In the last fifteen years there has been a political interest to adopt the CAs as a solution 
for democratic deficit at the supranational level. This political interest goes hand in 
hand with a broader theoretical movement for the introduction of deliberative democ- 
racy into global policymaking. However, in the previous pages we have seen that there 
are relevant differences between the supranational level in the case of the EU, on one 
hand, and the global political context, on the other and that those differences must be 
taken into consideration when discussing the role that CAs could have in addressing 
the democratic deficit. 

First of all, there is a political effort at EU level to democratize the whole system of 
policymaking, and the introduction of the CAs within this system could be seen as a 
part of this attempt. On the other hand, in a global setting that has characteristics dif- 
ferent from the local, national but also the EU settings, the process of democratization 
actually never started, although there were some initiatives that aimed to promote it. 
CAs at global level could indeed be imagined as drivers of development of global delib- 
erative systems and overall democratization of global governance (Dryzek, Bachtiger 
and Milewicz 2011) but the systemic approach to deliberation (Parkinson and Mans- 
bridge 2012) warns us that the legitimacy of political processes must be seen as deter- 
mined by the relationship of reciprocity and a mutual dependence between political 
and social actors that are part of the system. 
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Even if, as it is the case of already implemented global CAs or as the one proposed 
by the creators of DGCA, the CAs remain only advisory, they must still be empowered 
enough to create a real challenge to existing sources of power in global governance in 
order to address democratic deficit at the global level. Without democratic transforma- 
tion of the institutional design of a global system that would allow the transparency 
and accountability of global decision-making procedures and processes, the CAs can 
be, at best, used to improve the democratic legitimacy of specific political decisions 
like, for example, those related to climate change. Nonetheless, the possibility of the 
recommendations produced by the CAs, implemented as ad hoc bodies, to exercise 
any political influence is hard to imagine in an undemocratic system of global gover- 
nance. We can also envision CAs planting “the seeds for communicative transformation 
in global politics” (Dryzek, Bachtiger and Milewicz 2011: 40), but expanding deliberative 
democratic processes beyond the single CA would be a major challenge in an undemo- 
cratic system. The example of the autocratic regime of China and its deliberative exper- 
imentation promoted at the local level teaches us that we should be careful when as- 
suming that single deliberative initiatives could initiate the processes of 
democratization of the entire system in the near future. It is more likely that the de- 
liberative assemblies could provide the stability for the authoritarian regime (He 
and Warren 2017; see also He’s chapter in this Handbook). At the same time, even if 
we formally provide the global CAs with more political power than advisory one, it 
would make the need to democratize the global system of governance more urgent. 
It is hard to imagine that the power holders of the global system that are reluctant 
to the democratization of the global decision-making would gave up on their power 
to decide, even on specific issues, and give it to the ordinary citizens included in the 
CAs. 

Another difference between the EU and global context that must be thought 
through when reflecting on the possibilities of the CAs to address the democratic deficit 
is the characteristics of the constituency and the polity. The potential of CAs to generate 
democratic legitimacy rests on propensity of the citizens included in the CA to recog- 
nize themselves as members of the polity and furthermore to identify as a constituency 
that could generate legitimate political authority (Fiket, Olsen and Trenz 2014). While in 
the case of the EU there are certainly some challenges that the polity and the constit- 
uency features create, the recognition of political authority and the identification of the 
constituency in global context are hard to imagine. Even if we, in deliberative fashion, 
consider polity and constituency as possible outcomes of the process of deliberation 
(Cooke 2000; Eriksen 2006), it also seems that some preconditions must be fulfilled 
for outcomes to be successful. In the case where CAs led to the confirmation of the hy- 
potheses of the polity- and constituency-generating power of deliberation, the partici- 
pants of the CAs were at the same time empowered as potential voters in the EP elec- 
tions (Fiket, Olsen and Trenz 2014). This, once again leads us to consider the necessity to 
democratize the overall system of global decision-making, the actors and bodies that 
participate in the process, and their interactions. The introductions of CAs as remedies 
to democratic deficit at supranational level must be discussed with reference to the po- 
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litical context. This is not to say that the CAs should not be promoted as discussion fo- 
rums aiming at socialization of the global “polity” with deliberative logic, but only that 
we need to be clear when discussing their possible reach, while hoping that they could 
still trigger the emergence of a global deliberative system and overall democratization 
of global politics. 
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Louise Knops and Julien Vrydagh 

16 Between hopes and systemic 
unsustainability: An analysis of citizens 
assemblies’ potential on climate change 


Abstract: Citizens’ assemblies (CAs) dealing with climate change have been mushroom- 
ing throughout Western democracies. In this chapter, we take stock of recent empirical 
experiences of CAs to further inspire the theoretical discussions on their potential to 
respond to the climate crisis. We adopt a problem-based approach to identify four 
sets of problems which are linked to climate change and the “governance of unsustain- 
ability” that characterizes current representative democracies: namely the issues relat- 
ed to territoriality, temporality, conflictuality, and denialisn. We discuss for each one of 
them whether and where CAs can make possible contributions. We then engage in a 
two-way empirical and theoretical discussion which summarizes key lessons before 
presenting a set of concluding remarks and paths for further research. Overall, we 
argue that despite strong hopes placed in the climate and democratic potential of 
CAs, strong obstacles remain to turn CAs into a real instrument of societal transforma- 
tion. 


Keywords: climate change, climate assemblies, sustainability, climate governance, citi- 
zen participation, deliberation, governance of unsustainability, deliberative democracy, 
climate crisis, deliberative democracy 


16.1 Introduction 


Citizens’ assemblies (CAs) dealing with the question of climate change have mush- 
roomed in recent years throughout Western democracies. They have taken the form 
of institutional experiments in France, Germany, Ireland, Belgium, and throughout 
the United Kingdom and have been invoked as key democratic demand by contempo- 
rary climate movements (e. g., Extinction Rebellion), and broader civil society networks 
(e.g., KNOCA, the Knowledge Network on Climate Assemblies). 

The dynamism surrounding Climate Citizens’ Assemblies (CCA) can be attributed to 
the increasing salience of climate change as a political issue and the accelerating pace 
of climate change overall (IPCC report, 2021). As a result, CCA has become an important 
research topic within the broader scholarly field of deliberative democracy. Here, 
scholars portray CCAs — and other deliberative democratic designs — as a concrete in- 
stitutional path to overcome the chronic failures and shortcomings of representative 
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democracy on climate and environmental issues (Niemeyer 2013); the “impotence” of 
representative democracy (Courant 2020), democratic myopia (MacKenzie 2021; Mack- 
enzie and Caluwaerts 2021) and systemic unsustainability (Bluhdorn 2013; Felicetti 
2021). Yet, this literature has not yet taken stock of the important empirical evolutions 
and CCA experiments of recent years. 

In this chapter we discuss the concrete potential of CCAs to respond to the climate 
crisis, both in terms of scope and ambition of policy solutions, and in terms of enhanc- 
ing the democratic legitimacy of these solutions. We root our discussion in ongoing the- 
oretical debates and the preliminary empirical evidence drawn from the recent CCAs 
experiences in France, the UK, Scotland, and Ireland in the years 2017-2021.’ To con- 
duct our discussion, we adopt a problem-based approach (see Lacelle-Webster and War- 
ren, in this Handbook) and take inspiration from Saward’s (2021) democratic design 
and Fung’s (2007 2012) pragmatic approach. Instead of reflecting on all the contribu- 
tions, potentialities and limits of CCAs, we articulate the discussion based on the prob- 
lem of “climate change”, which we unpack here along four political dimensions: terri- 
toriality, temporality conflicuality and denialism. These dimensions were derived from 
our literature review and our own understanding of climate change and CCAs, drawing 
on scholarly traditions located both within and outside the field of deliberative democ- 
racy. For each one of these dimensions, we discuss whether and where CAs can make a 
possible contribution (sections 16.3—16.6), and where they fall short. We then engage in 
a discussion which summarizes our key findings and opens paths for further research 
(section 16.7). 


16.2 Climate change and the governance of 
(un)sustainability: What role for climate 
citizens’ assemblies? 


The climate crisis is a symptom of the Anthropocene, our geological epoch wherein 
“human influences become decisive in affecting the parameters of the earth system ac- 
companied by the potential to generate instability and even catastrophic shifts in the 
character of the whole system” (Dryzek and Pickering 2018: 2). Far from being just an- 
other “crisis” that needs to be solved, climate change is part of a fundamental ecolog- 
ical and socio-political mutation (Charbonnier 2020; Chakrabarty 2014; 2018) which re- 
quires thinking about the place of humans in relation to nonhumans, and thinking of 
the relation between our economic development and the earth (Dryzek and Pickering 
2018: 5) to ensure that humanity can operate within planetary boundaries (Jackson 
2009; Rockstrom et al. 2009). 


1 See the website of KNOCA https://knoca.eu/previous-climate-assemblies/. 
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This radical ecological transformation poses a direct threat to democracy, in its 
current institutional shape. Indeed, as argued by William Ophuls (1992, in Willis 
2017: 216), modern democratic societies are only made possible by a reliance on abun- 
dant natural resources that are imagined as limitless (see also Charbonnier 2020). Con- 
sequently, the scarcity and environmental instability linked to climate change inevita- 
bly threatens the viability of liberal democracy itself, by undermining the very 
conditions upon which it is based. This tension can be thought as a fundamental incom- 
patibility, or a “disconnect” (Niemeyer 2013) between representative democracy and the 
imperatives linked to climate change. This has been widely documented in the litera- 
ture on deliberative democracy and democratic innovations which precisely seeks to 
overcome the limits of representative democracy; a system that is described in this lit- 
erature as path-dependent for locking-in politics in a short-term bias and for organiz- 
ing the governance of unsustainability (Blihdorn 2013; see also Felicetti 2020; Willis et 
al. 2022). 

A myriad of factors have been attributed to the governance of unsustainability in 
contemporary democratic systems; from political-economic factors and the grounding 
of liberal democracy in capitalist and neoliberal ideologies, to the role of vested inter- 
ests that undermines climate policy (Dunlap and McCright 2015), and institutional path 
dependency (Mahoney 2000). In this chapter we explore four dimensions which char- 
acterize both climate change and the governance of unsustainability in contemporary 
representative democracies: territoriality, temporality, conflictuality, and denialism. 
These are also key dimensions around which CCAs may provide some tentative an- 
swers, both in terms of institutional designs to overcome some of the shortcomings 
of representative systems, and in terms of their potential to introduce transformative 
climate policies. To be sure, we do not aim to provide an exhaustive overview of the 
many potentialities of CCAs, but rather offer a nuanced discussion on some of the sa- 
lient issues that revolve around democracy and climate change. 


16.3 Territoriality: overcoming the territorial trap? 


A recurring theme in the literature on climate change and democratic systems relates 
to the territorial level of governance that should be mobilized in response to climate 
change; both to generate ambitious, transformative policies, and more democratic le- 
gitimacy around these policies. It is also here that some of the causes for the gover- 
nance of unsustainability can be found. Climate change is often thought as a global 
issue transcending the national state boundaries, which requires a coordinated inter- 
national political response (Biermann et al. 2012). Nevertheless, as testified for example 
by the recent disappointing results of the COP26, states chronically fail to put their na- 
tional interests aside, and adopt a truly global, international perspective. While climate 
change requires a concerted global solution, national states still remain the decisive in- 
stitution. Yet, national and subnational levels of authority cannot cope, on their own, 
with the planetary consequences of climate change. This is referred to as “the territo- 
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rial trap” (Agnew 1999, in Gupta 2007) in which our political systems are caught and 
explains the popularity of the adjective “Glocal”’ — a contraction between “Global” 
and “Local” to describe the multi-level territorial implications of climate change 
(Swyngedouw 2004). Accordingly, the supranational level is continuously invoked in de- 
bates on the governance of climate change, yet it seems ill suited to create the mass 
political movement needed to generate, support, and legitimize complex and con- 
text-relevant climate solutions (Gupta 2007: 132). 

In addition, the general trend towards decentralization across most Western de- 
mocracies also creates a series of challenges when it comes to the climate crisis. The 
decentralization and dislocation of the state is said to further weaken its capacity to 
take action. It is dislocated in the sense that it is “divided into an array of different de- 
partments and agencies with competing interests (and which) act in silos, with little 
concern for the activities of others or for the external costs of their decisions” 
(Smith 2021: 18). As a result, states can “muddle through” immediate crisis but often 
fail to adopt long-term policies which require coordination (Lindblom 1979; Smith 
2021), thereby contributing to Blihdorn’s (2013) governance of unsustainability. At 
the same time, it has also been widely documented that local, grassroots policies 
and politics are key to both mitigate climate change and adapt to it (Schlosberg and Col- 
lins 2014) 

To be sure, the territorial dimensions do not only concern matters of governance; 
they also have to do with geographical, biophysical, and historical parameters which 
have materialized in a dislocation between causes and consequences of climate change 
across multiple territories. This has created situations of environmental and interna- 
tional injustice — in particular between North and South — which undermines the cre- 
ation of a “global polity” on climate change, but also within countries, between urban 
and rural areas, wealthy and poor This dislocation has also resulted in strong dispar- 
ities in the experience of climate change-related events, and therefore in the necessary 
sense of urgency and survival that may underpin more ambitious climate policy (Oker- 
eke and Coventry 2016). Overall, and cutting across these dimensions, climate change is 
perceived as disrupting our relation to territoriality itself by raising the deeply political 
question of “how to inhabit the Earth in new ways” (Latour 2018). In many accounts, 
climate change is framed as an invitation to redefine “what it means to be a human, 
a territory, a politics, a civilization” (Latour 2018, see also Dryzek and Pickering 2018). 

All these territorial considerations are crucial when examining the concrete poten- 
tial of CCAs. In what follows, we briefly analyse the extent to which CCAs have stimu- 
lated a global governance of climate change, and we propose a tentative model of glocal 
CCA design. At the global level, it is chimerical to imagine that a CCA, or any other sin- 
gle institution for that matter could create the necessary political impetus to move be- 
yond state-centric preferences or push Northern and Southern countries to solve the 
sensitive question of environmental justice. They are also unlikely to fully compensate 
for the lack of democratic control that a delegation of power to a supranational level 
involves (see Dahl 1994: 33). CCAs can nevertheless make interesting contributions for 
more democratic control and deliberative reflexivity at the global level (Dryzek and 
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Pickering 2018), as illustrated by the recent experience of the “Global Assembly” (7 Oc- 
tober 2021-18 December 2021). This Global Assembly engaged 100 randomly selected 
citizens from very different territorial regions which reflect the multi-level and diverse 
territorial corollaries of climate change. Yet, here, it remains to be seen what concrete 
evidence and lessons will be drawn from this Global Assembly; whether the broader 
world population perceive these 100 participants as legitimate; whether a variety of ter- 
ritorial considerations and implications will be included in the final recommendations 
and whether this bears any influence at all on the global governance of climate change. 
Moreover, the Global Assembly injects a single element of citizen deliberation at the 
global level but does not design it in the multi-level way that a more “glocal” perspec- 
tive would require. An interesting experiment in this regard has been the organization 
of another global CCA: the World Wide Views on Global Warming (WWViews). Drawing 
on 38 distinct national consultation processes (including several CAs), and gathering in 
total around 4,000 people, the results of this global CCA were integrated into one single 
report to the destination of the negotiators of the COP15 (Vrydagh et al. 2020). While 
there is no evidence of the WWViews’ influence on the COP15 (Worthington, Rask 
and Minna 2013, see part V), the WWViews shows how national CCA can be designed 
to feed global policymaking, and partially embody a more glocal approach. 

When looking at national CCAs, the evidence on their contribution to a glocal per- 
spective and climate change governance, is mixed. On the one hand, national CCAs are 
not implemented with the goal to improve glocal governance, but rather to help in the 
elaboration of climate policies at the national level only (as testified in the recent ex- 
amples in France, Scotland, or Ireland). On the other hand, this does not mean that the 
global dimension is always absent from the CCA reports. Some do contain proposals 
with an international dimension: the French CCA for instance recommends the instau- 
ration of an international label to flag polluting industries, or the creation of a Euro- 
pean eco-contribution. However, overall, national CCAs tend not to explicitly and for- 
mally integrate connections to other levels of authorities (be they supranational or 
subnational). Finally, at the subnational level, local and regional authorities often con- 
vene CCAs in order to draw their local climate plans which are commonly imposed by 
higher levels of authority (OECD 2020). 

These examples show how subnational CCAs can help adjust climate plans elabo- 
rated at the national or global level to local realities. In this light, democratic designers 
should consider developing CCAs following a “glocal approach”, combining a series of 
CCAs at different levels of authority that are connected. One could imagine, for exam- 
ple, setting a CCA at the global level so as to involve ordinary citizens (from across the 
world) in international climate conferences, while also organizing multiple CCAs within 
a country to ensure the realization of the global climate objectives. Subnational CCAs 
(at the regional and local levels), in turn, could help adjust the national climate plans to 
better respond to the local realities. These bottom-up CCAs could take inspiration from 
the CA at the supranational level (see Irena Fiket’s chapter in this Handbook) or the 
Brazilian National Public Policy Conferences (Pogrebinschi and Ryan 2018). 
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Nevertheless, as much as a glocal approach applied to CCAs could help to solve 
some of the weaknesses of current representative and deliberative democratic models, 
this approach won't suffice, on its own, to respond to some of the more fundamental 
territorial implications of climate change. As we have discussed, these don’t only 
cover questions of governance, but also a redefinition of our relation to territoriality 
and to the Earth. This will imply policies that reinvent our ways of inhabiting the 
Earth within ecological boundaries, at all territorial levels, through institutions that 
may fall outside the scope of currently available democratic designs. 


16.4 Temporality: Intergenerational (in-)justice and 
conflicting temporalities 


Climate change brings together different and conflicting temporalities; it “saturates our 
sense of the now” (Chakrabarty 2009: 197) and questions the historical trajectory that 
society has followed for the past two centuries (Charbonnier 2020). Climate change 
raises questions of intergenerational justice (Kenis 2021) and the necessary representa- 
tion of future generations, both human and nonhuman (Thompson 2010; MacKenzie 
2021). Intergenerational justice is explicit both in the fact that climate change will affect 
younger generations disproportionately, compared to their historical contribution to 
the climate, and in the demographic evolution of the overall population; as the popu- 
lation is ageing, older generations gain more political influence (Verret-Hamelin and 
Vandamme 2022). And older generations tend to have shorter-term interests (MacKen- 
zie 2016), which may come at the expense of longer-term policy plans and the interests 
of young and future generations (Verret-Hamelin and Vandamme 2021). 

We can distinguish three temporalities of climate change policymaking. First, pol- 
icymakers must manage the consequences of climate change in the short-term (e.g., 
emergency response to climate disasters). Second, they must adopt the necessary ur- 
gent mitigation measures to limit the damage (e. g., short-term emission reduction tar- 
gets, recovery after natural disasters). Finally, policymakers must coordinate and sup- 
port the more overarching effort of long-term adaptation (change of individual and 
collective behaviour insulation, rewilding, restoration, change of societal culture). 
Whereas CCAs do not seem to be an appropriate tool to manage the short-term tempo- 
rality of natural disasters (and, to our knowledge, have not been implemented for such 
purposes), they could in theory overcome the short-term bias — or “democratic myo- 
pia” — of representative democracy by injecting long-term thinking into policymaking. 
Given that democratic myopia is the direct result of electoralism and the fact that 
“long-term thinking” is not a vote-winning strategy (Mahoney 2000; Smith 2021), insti- 
tutions that are removed from electoral pressures may be more prone to adopt policies 
underpinned by a longer-term vision. In this context, deliberative democrats have 
called for “surrogate representation” — i.e., “representation by a representative with 
whom one has not electoral relationship” (Mansbridge 2003: 522) to overcome demo- 
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cratic myopia. Here, CCAs are advanced as one possible institutional way to ensure 
“surrogate representation” because they can increase the representation of the young- 
er and future generations thanks to the “stratified random sampling”. As Verret-Hame- 
lin and Van Damme (2022: 5-7) explain, this selection procedure achieves a betterre- 
presentation of the youth (below 45) and the elderly (above 65) than what elections 
achieve in parliaments. Moreover, given that CCAs’ participants are not subject to elec- 
toral pressure, they can be expected to favour long-term perspectives, and adopt more 
difficult - unpopular - decisions. Research has indeed found that the deliberative cre- 
dentials of CCAs can ensure a “surrogate” representation of future generations and 
bring positive outcomes to climate change policies overall. CCAs give the time to partic- 
ipants to inform themselves about the issue at stake and consider the long-term conse- 
quences of (the lack of) extant climate policies (Kulha et al. 2021; Smith 2021: 98). In 
addition, the diversity of its participants (including of age) allows different perspectives 
to be heard (MacKenzie 2018). Deliberation also involves weighing arguments by their 
merits, which could eliminate short-term interest and stimulate a more collectivist and 
sustainable approach to policy proposals (Kulha et al. 2021: 36). Fishkin (2011) for in- 
stance reports how participants of American deliberative polls were willing to pay 
more for their energy bills to support renewable energy. Yet Kuhla et al.’s study also 
shows that participants found it hard to imagine future generations’ perspective, 
and that deliberation did not necessarily increase the participants’ willingness to 
make sacrifices for the future generations and, when it did, its effects were modest 
(2021: 45-46). 

Looking at the recent experiences of CCAs in general, it remains to be seen wheth- 
er future-oriented policy proposals will actually materialize. While CCAs could inject 
some reflexivity in a highly path-dependent system (Dryzek and Pickering 2018), 
their chances of successfully bringing a change, and longer-term perspectives, is fairly 
unlikely in some institutional contexts (e.g., public institutions) and very unlikely in 
others (e.g., economic enterprises). This is partly due to the fact that CCAs have 
never received binding decision-making power (see the chapters respectively by Lafont 
and by Minsart and Jacquet, in this Handbook), which means that elected officials — 
who remain constrained by electoralism and path dependency - stay the locus of 
power For instance, French President Macron, in the run-up to the “Convention Citoy- 
enne pour le Climat” (the French CCA experiment) promised to take up the French cli- 
mate convention’s recommendations without “filters” or amendments. Yet, he then in- 
voked three “jokers”, i.e., three recommendations that he could reject unilaterally. 
Ultimately, the majority of the recommendations were either toned down or disregard- 
ed by the legislative institutions.” This illustrates a significant limit of CCAs which are 
added in an ad hoc fashion to existing democratic institutions: while they artificially 
create a setting where long-term thinking and inclusive deliberation could flourish the- 


2 See https:/wwwlemonde.fr/planete/article/2021/02/10/climat-les-propositions-de-la-convention-citoyen 
ne-ont-elles-ete-reprises-par-le-gouvernement_6069467_3244.html 
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oretically-speaking, their recommendations are essentially emptied out when they are 
re-injected back into the same deficient political system they intended to correct. More 
research is needed here to design ways to effectively couple the decisions and recom- 
mendations of CCAs in a way that overcomes the short-term and unsustainable biases 
of representative democracy (see Bachtiger and Parkinson 2019; Hendriks 2016 as well 
as the chapters by respectively Lafont and Geissel in this Handbook). 


16.5 Conflictuality: Between depoliticization and 
affective polarization 


Conflictuality refers here to the degree of political frictions, oppositions, disagree- 
ments, and sometimes “polarization” that revolve around climate change. These con- 
flicts can emerge within the two other political dimensions, such as with intergenera- 
tional or frictions between different territorial levels of governance. Beyond these, 
climate change is caught in multiple tensions: it is expected to exacerbate existing con- 
flicts and create new ones, yet climate change debates have also been marked by de- 
cades of “depoliticization’, and the lack of explicit conflictuality around the issue. 
Erik Swyngedouw points out the current paradoxical situation “whereby the environ- 
ment is politically mobilized, yet this political concern with the environment, as pres- 
ently articulated, suspends the proper political dimension” (Swyngedouw 2001: 255). 
This has been illustrated by the dominance of a techno-managerial framing of climate 
change which summarizes the situation in numerical objectives, and technological 
problems, without addressing the political implications of CO2 concentration levels 
and temperature rises, their unequal effects across society, and the unequal responsi- 
bilities across groups and countries in causing climate change itself. Overall, climate 
change is most often represented as such “a global crisis” that humanity ought to 
solve (Swyngedouw 2011) which ends up glossing over the fundamental conflicts and 
inequalities that revolve around climate change and which can’t be addressed through 
technological policy solutions only. 

Yet, at the same time, conflicts have recently started to (re-)emerge, as embodied by 
the inter-generational struggle of the young climate activists (of the global movement 
Fridays for Future in particular), and new forms of eco-social struggle embodied by the 
Yellow Vests movement in France (Martin and Islar 2021). Looking ahead, as new cli- 
mate and environmental agendas and agreements are adopted (e.g., the EU’s Green 
Deal, the Paris Agreement, and the Glasgow Climate Pact), the policies resulting from 
these agendas will increasingly and unequally affect people’s lives, which will give 
rise to new forms of resistance and conflict. The key question is whether and how 
CCAs can help in creating the necessary context of political conflictuality around cli- 
mate change for conflicting and divergent opinions and voices to be heard, without 
feeding antagonisms and polarization across society. 
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Important conflicts are expected to emerge in relation to substantive issues, e. g., 
access to key resources and their use in a sustainable, fair manner. Policies will 
have to strike the difficult compromise between striving for economic and societal 
changes in response to climate change, while “leaving no one behind” (as the European 
Commission’s slogan goes, in relation to the Green Deal agenda); ensuring survival for 
all, rather than the survival of the fittest. Other substantial conflicts relate to the dif- 
ficult compromise between an awareness for the structural dimensions of the climate 
crisis and remaining attachments to individual well-being and quality of life. Bluhdorn 
(2013, 2020) speaks here of the fundamental incompatibility between the structural 
transformations required by climate change and the (still) strong dominance of individ- 
ualistic values in Western society. Here, CCAs can make a series of interesting contri- 
butions. Studies have shown for example that CAs can shift the preferences of their 
participants thanks to deliberation (Andersen and Hansen 2007; Fishkin 2011) by bal- 
ancing the biases of individual reasoning (Mercier and Landemore 2012; Setala and 
Smith 2018). Other studies also reveal that CAs can stimulate the development of a 
shared identity (Hartz-Karp et al. 2010) and stimulate their engagement in local com- 
munities (Knobloch and Gastil 2015); here again, balancing the remaining Western bias- 
es towards individualistic values, freedoms and consumption. Research has also shown 
that CA can stimulate participants’ empathy “towards people whose lives are very dif- 
ferent from their own” (Suiter et al. 2020: 264), which may help to bring conflicting 
views and voices to the fore, without creating affective polarization. 

In addition, important conflicts also relate to the inequality of representation, and 
the under-representation of certain social groups, e.g., future generations, nonhuman 
others, and socio-economically disadvantaged groups. Here, the recent experiences of 
CCAs and the literature on deliberative democracy tell us that they make a valuable 
contribution in tackling these conflictual dimensions; both in allowing conflicts to ex- 
press themselves in a “deliberative” way (i.e., without leading to antagonism and affec- 
tive polarization (Calvert and Warren 2014: 208-209; Fishkin and Luskin 2005)), but 
also in offering a new channel of representation for underrepresented groups. In par- 
ticular, CAs can be used to include a variety of underrepresented voices and mediate 
conflict on polarizing themes such as economic and redistributive issues, for example 
by “democratizing” debates and creating a level-playing field on climate change-related 
topics. Hammond for example argues that CAs create a setting in which participants 
can engage in a “domination-free” deliberation, where hidden power of ideological dis- 
tortion can be uncovered and challenged (Dryzek 2002; Hammond 2020: 221). As Curato 
et al. (2019: 61) argue, “minipublics have the capacity to redistribute political power by 
equalizing opportunities to speak and be heard, addressing asymmetries of knowledge, 
and curbing inequalities in political authorities”. Overall, the potential of CCAs to tackle 
these types of conflicts nevertheless depends on the capacity of scaling up their delib- 
erative effects on the broader population (Niemeyer 2014). If these benefits of CCAs in- 
deed remain restricted to the CA participants, this will leave the broader citizenry, and 
therefore also, the broader political system untouched. More empirical evidence is still 
needed to demonstrate whether and how CCAs can generate collective conceptions of 
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climate change (and other issues) which would challenge individualistic biases and rea- 
soning that truly challenges existing policies and decisions. In particular, as long as 
CCAs are designed and implemented within a growth-oriented paradigm, they are like- 
ly to perform a symbolic politics that contribute to the governance of unsustainability 
(Bluhdorn 2007, 2013; Hammond 2020), rather than offering a real contentious space 
that may challenge the status quo. As was recently illustrated in the Irish CCA, the citi- 
zens’ recommendations remained vague on economic issues, and did not include sys- 
temic proposals such as limiting economic growth, consumption, or questioning the 
capitalist economic model overall (Courant 2020: 320). 


16.6 Denialism: The paradox of knowing, but not 
wanting to know 


The “truth” about climate change is at the heart of ongoing political debates; be it from 
the perspective of persistent forms of climate denial, or the exhortations to “follow the 
sciences” that is being heard across society (most notably by contemporary climate 
movements). At the same time, scientific expertise and experts play a crucial role in 
the current institutional set-up of CCAs (Roberts et al. 2020). This offers a starting 
point to explore where and how CCAs may contribute to overcoming persistent 
forms of climate denial, and what the implications of the prominent role of experts 
in their institutional design are. 

On the one hand, political institutions depend on climate expertise to adopt sound 
climate-policy measures, and climate change debates are saturated with references to 
“sciences” (e.g., in the discourses of climate activists, but also decision-makers, media, 
and other stakeholders). On the other hand, the hegemonic scientific framing of cli- 
mate change — e.g., as a matter of CO2 emissions and temperature thresholds — offers 
only a narrow view of climate change (Hulme 2009). What is more, it seems that even 
in contexts where scientific expertise is widely shared, recognized, and inputted into 
the democratic system in the form of reports and recommendations, political institu- 
tions tend to ignore or downplay the implications of these scientific recommendations. 
This is what Kari Marie Norgaard calls the “institutionalization of denial”, to denote 
our societies’ systemic incapacity to translate existing scientific knowledge in the ap- 
propriate political and social action (Norgaard 2011: 11). Based on ethnographic re- 
search carried out in Norwegian communities, she argues that the lack of proper po- 
litical action by existing institutions does not come down, per se, to a lack of objective, 
accurate, and accessible climate expertise and information, but is rather linked to deep 
psychosocial mechanisms that we mobilize when confronted with inconvenient truths. 
As she explains, in the case of climate change, this boils down to a collective ability to 
lead “disjoined lives”; between awareness of the climate-science and its implications, 
and unchanged daily lives. 
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This perspective is crucial when examining the potential of CCAs, the implications 
of their reliance on existing climate-science and experts, and their ability to foster truly 
transformative policies which overcome institutionalized forms of denial. First, experts 
fulfil an important role in CCAs because they provide the knowledge and information 
that is necessary for citizens to engage in sound deliberation (Curato et al. 2021; see also 
Geissel’s chapter in this Handbook) This particularly applies to the participation of lay 
citizens in CCAs, because climate change is notoriously characterized by a high level of 
complexity and technicity (Smith 2021: 99-100). However while research has shown the 
positive epistemic effects of expert hearing on deliberation and opinion change (Good- 
in and Niemeyer 2003; Thompson et al. 2021), their influence on CCAs’ participants is 
also subject to questions and criticisms, because, if poorly designed, expert hearings 
can end up disempowering citizens and lead to the manipulation of CCAs and their re- 
sults (Böker and Elstub 2015; Courant 2020: 325-327; Drury et al. 2021: 41). Here, schol- 
ars have advocated a series of measures to overcome the most adverse impacts of ex- 
pert participation, such as preparing participants to engage with experts or allowing 
participants and experts to cooperate throughout the CA process (Drury et al. 2021; Rob- 
erts et al. 2020). When the involvement of experts is well and carefully designed, it 
could help to curb the denialism described above. It first offers experts a new stage 
where they can present their research and help to democratize and disseminate it 
across society (Dryzek and Pickering 2018: 130-136; Verret-Hamelin and Vandamme 
2022). 

CCAs could also complement the narrow expert-based view of climate change with 
the “local knowledge” of its participants, “an expertise found in day-to-day understand- 
ings of issues, developed over time, particular to the local culture and context” (Drury 
et al. 2021: 32; see also Fischer 2000). Moreover, provided the selection of CCAs’ experts 
includes climato-sceptical views, participants can assess their expertise, honesty, and 
epistemic responsibility (Anderson 2011) and help bush myths and fake news (Niemey- 
er 2014). On the inclusion of climato-sceptical citizens in a CCA, a recent study on the 
French Climate Convention suggests that its participants and the broader population 
have similar opinions on climate change (Fabre et al. 2020). Yet, more research is need- 
ed not only to elucidate whether the few climato-sceptical participants change their 
opinions, but also whether other CCAs succeed in including these political views. In- 
deed, for CCAs to help overcome climate denialism, it is important that climate deniers 
also participate, in the hope that deliberation shed light on the limits and inaccuracies 
of climate-sceptical arguments, and confront them with counter-arguments. 

In general, despite the apparent benefits of including climate-experts in CCAs, 
scholars also point out the ambiguous role of expertise in this context. For example, 
the strong reliance on scientific expertise in CCAs tends to create confusion, among 
participating citizens and society, about the type of output that is expected from 
CCAs: should they formulate broad policy principles and values to be translated by pol- 
icymakers (Christiano 2012) or should they come up with detailed and informed ready- 
to-use climate policies? Here the empirical evidence on recent CCA experiences points 
in different directions. In the case of the CCA in the UK, some committee chairs com- 
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plained about the detail of the report and its recommendations (Elstub et al. 2021: 83), 
while in the case of the Irish CCA, Dimitri Courant (2020: 320) criticizes the superficial 
content of the recommendations. In addition, whilst the provision of credible scientific 
information is a key component of sound democratic deliberation, Norgaard’s findings 
also show that “information”, expertise, and knowledge on their own are not sufficient 
to produce policies that significantly depart from existing trajectories and unchanged 
daily lives. Future research should here tackle the specific question of how CCAs can 
tackle denialism from an emotional and psychosocial perspective (Adams 2021; Brosch 
2021) to trigger other emotions in relation to climate change and lay the foundation for 
transformative climate policies. 


16.7 Conclusions: Not a silver-bullet solution 


In our chapter we have attempted to contribute to the dynamic field of CCAs, by pro- 
viding a nuanced discussion on their democratic and political potential. From our re- 
view of the literature and the recent empirical experiences of CCAs, we identified four 
key dimensions that are relevant to understand climate change as political problem 
and CCAs’ democratic potential: territoriality temporality conflictuality and denialism. 
Overall, our discussion shows that despite strong hopes placed in the potential of CCAs, 
both in terms of democratic legitimacy and their ability to foster transformative cli- 
mate policies, strong obstacles remain on each of these dimensions to turn CCAs 
into a real starting point of societal and political transformation. 

On the one hand, CCAs give lay citizens a word on the vital question of climate 
change and how societies should respond to it; allowing here disadvantaged citizens 
or underrepresented groups to be better included in policymaking at all levels of au- 
thority. Our discussion also shows that CCAs have the potential to encourage individu- 
als to overcome their own individual interests and develop a more collective conscious- 
ness. Furthermore, CCAs can artificially suspend some of the structural political 
obstacles that are tied to climate change politics in existing representative systems, 
such as the deficient representation of future generations and the youth and a 
short-term political agenda linked to electoral pressures. On the other hand, it remains 
unclear to which extent these contributions can be scaled up to the broader public 
sphere and political system, and truly overcome democratic myopia. In many regards, 
the use of CCAs appears to be injecting a needed deliberative input into a deeply de- 
fective political system, without being tooled with the binding powers to fulfil its prom- 
ised potential. This is particularly explicit in the context of climate change where CCAs 
may end up further locking-in practices of unsustainability, by providing the illusion of 
long-termism, rather than opening-up real spaces for institutional and political reform. 
It is also clear that some of the political obstacles we lay out in the chapter are out of 
CCAs’ range, scope, and ambition. After all, CCAs’ alleged ambition, both in the litera- 
ture and recent empirical examples, has never been to solve all contemporary issues 
linked to climate change - whether institutionally, ecologically, or socio-politically 
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speaking. Consequently, it is also clear that CCAs on their own won't be enough to over- 
come the state-interests or the techno-capitalist bias that currently prevent the adop- 
tion of binding environmental policies at the global level; nor will they be able to seri- 
ously tackle questions of environmental injustice. Likewise, CCAs seem incapable of 
injecting some environmental reflexivity into institutional contexts that currently es- 
cape democratic control altogether in particular among large economic actors. 

Lastly, it is also unclear how far CCAs can go to reach the heart and root of some of 
the fundamental questions raised by climate change; from developing new ways to in- 
habit the earth, to overcoming our own denial vis-a-vis the scale of the transformation 
that is needed. Dimensions which will require a cultural and value shift across the 
broader population, well-beyond enlightened experts and a selection of CCA partici- 
pants. Overall, whilst CCAs can make important contributions to tackle climate change 
and increase the democratic legitimacy of climate policies, they should neither be con- 
ceived as a short cut, nor a silver-bullet solution. Coping with climate change in a dem- 
ocratic way should also involve the longer road of democratic struggle, contestation, 
and societal conflict — beyond the specific and well-crafted moments of deliberation. 
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17 Authoritarian participationism and local 
citizens’ assemblies in Latin America: A 
cross look at three national cases 


Abstract: This chapter analyses the legal framework, institutions, and processes of citi- 
zens’ assemblies (CA) in three Latin American authoritarian contexts. These are the 
cases of the Popular Councils in Cuba (PC), the Councils and Cabinets of Citizen 
Power in Nicaragua (CCCP), and the Communal Councils in Venezuela (CC). Under 
the logic of “authoritarian participationism” these CAs engage citizens, grouped by 
the State from the place of residence, with functions of mobilization, consultation, 
and (very limited) impact on local politics and administration, operating as spaces 
for legitimizing government interests and have not favored the participation of citizens 
based on autonomy and plurality. 


Keywords: local assemblies, authoritarian regimes, participatory authoritarianism, 
Cuba, Nicaragua, Venezuela 


17.1 Introduction 


This chapter analyses the legal framework, institutions, and processes of citizens’ as- 
semblies (CAs) in three Latin American authoritarian contexts. These are the cases 
of the Popular Councils in Cuba (PC), the Councils and Cabinets of Citizen Power in Ni- 
caragua (CCCP), and the Communal Councils in Venezuela (CC); all of them fit into the 
definition of citizens’ assemblies since they meet the primary criterion of being partic- 
ipatory instances convened by the authorities to bring together a group of diverse lay 
citizens in the deliberation of public issues. Under the logic of “authoritarian partici- 
pationism” (Welp 2022), these CAs engage citizens, grouped by the State from the 
place of residence, with functions of mobilization, consultation, and (very limited) im- 
pact on local politics and administration. 

Several structures that enable local participation are formally created but stripped 
of the autonomy necessary for civic empowerment in all three cases. The subjects of 
this participation operate as executors, receivers, and/or correctors, at the local 
level, of political and administrative agendas that do not question the general autocrat- 
ic design of the political system. A category that we could call “semi-citizens” is halfway 
to the total dispossession of rights/agency (subjects) and the formal recognition and 
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genuine empowerment of those inherent in the citizenship of contemporary liberal de- 
mocracies. 

This chapter has been structured in four sections. The first introduces theoretical 
remarks, and the second is devoted to analysing the legal-constitutional framework 
that regulates the organization and operation of each of these councils. The third sec- 
tion refers to their development as an organization and political participation mecha- 
nisms, assessing whether they have facilitated the latter from a democratic perspective 
or operated as spaces for legitimizing and deliberation inside authoritarianism. Finally, 
conclusions posit that in practice, the Popular Councils, the Citizen Power Councils, and 
Community Councils operate as spaces for legitimizing government interests and have 
not favoured the political participation of citizens based on plurality. It also includes 
references to empirical studies on various local experiences in the three national cases. 


17.2 Authoritarianism and citizen assemblies: 
Introducing a debate 


Understood as a contemporary political concept, authoritarianism emerged in the 20th 
century to name repressive and arbitrary political forms of political power (Lesgart 
2020) anchored in different geopolitical contexts. However, its scope and precision 
have been the subject of recent criticism (Przeworski 2019) that focuses on how author- 
ity and power are exercised in the 21st century, a discussion whose theoretical and em- 
pirical courses remain open. Far from ignoring it, authoritarian systems often promote 
some forms of political participation. This section explores how the notion of deliber- 
ation in citizens assemblies relates to authoritarian practices. 

In that sense, the authoritarian association with phenomena coming from the dem- 
ocratic tradition — such as the notion of deliberation — has proliferated in recent years. 
It is specially linked to cases in which a modernizing autocratic or despotic regime 
(such as those existing in China, Singapore, nations of the Persian Gulf, and Southeast 
Asia) endorses and implements controlled processes of public participation, — includ- 
ing deliberative ones, in institutional and community environments.’ Experiences 
are almost always limited to the provision of inputs for government decisions and lim- 
ited and/or subordinate modes of accountability of political and administrative proc- 
esses. 

Simultaneously, a perennial debate in political science (Carole Pateman, Benjamin 
Barber) is how to ensure and expand political participation. In the theoretical litera- 
ture, empirical evidence, and constitutional texts, it is possible to find various mecha- 
nisms of direct democracy (Altman 2014: 163) and participatory spaces (Zaremberg 
2012), with which it is intended to favour the insertion of citizens in the public sphere. 


1 There are several texts that address the subject, some of which I would refer to are: (Dukalskis 2017; 
Keane 2020; He and Warren 2011; Toepfl 2020; Stockmann, Luo and Shen 2020). 
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Although these mechanisms’ legal regulation and practical implementation are verified 
in democratic contexts, it is also possible to verify their existence in countries with au- 
tocratic political regimes. The central objective of this chapter is precisely to expose 
how CAs are regulated in three Latin American autocracies (Cuba, Nicaragua, and Ven- 
ezuela) and to analyze the political practice around these areas of political participa- 
tion. 

Autocracies adopt various forms of concealing the true nature of their power 
(Przeworski 2019; Gerschewski 2013; Guriev and Treisman 2022). Some examples recog- 
nized by political science are the military dictatorship, the one-party regime, sultanism, 
and/or hybrid modalities. Within this universe, hybrid regimes are those where formal 
elements of democracy are maintained — elections with a minimum of competition, a 
legal opposition, rights to demonstrate, independent media — but within an order that 
gives the ruling party — often in the form of a dominant party and a charismatic lead- 
er — the most significant control of institutional resources, material, communicational, 
that allow him to tip the balance in his favour to the detriment of the opposition. They 
have been called electoral or competitive authoritarianism (Levitsky and Way 2010). In 
contrast, one-party regimes are characterized by the existence of a single political 
party, so electoral competition is excluded. Although there are legally several political 
parties, those regimes in which a single party holds power are also considered as such 
(Linz 2000). 

Although these are authoritarian regimes, there are organizations for deliberative 
political participation in local spaces in the three countries in question. However the 
CP, CPC, and CC have not established themselves as citizen organizations promoting po- 
litical participation and currently operate as spaces for ratification and support for the 
Cuban, Nicaraguan, and Venezuelan governments. From our perspective, we conceive 
the social actor as those social entities with agency capacity and, therefore, can 
know and justify problematic situations and organize adequate responses (Long 
2007: 442). In addition, they share certain similarities, interests, or values, which 
allow them to follow specific courses of social action (Long 2007: 120). Such character- 
istics are not appreciated in the citizens’ assemblies of Cuba, Nicaragua, and Venezuela, 
basically because they do not have agency capacity and do not allow the political par- 
ticipation of citizens opposed to the governments of those countries. 

The case studies analysed in this chapter precisely cover both typologies of autoc- 
racies. Cuba constitutes a one-party system, while Nicaragua and Venezuela are hybrid 
regimes, all belonging to the camp of the illiberal left, of revolutionary referents within 
the Latin American political tradition. The CAs are part of what is known as participa- 
tory authoritarianism. These are contexts in which there is a concentration of power in 
the hands of the leader and/or the party. However some degree of political support or 
simulacrum of it is required. Thus, participatory authoritarianism seeks some form of 
legitimation, inward or outward (Welp 2022). 

According to Lafont in her chapter in this Handbook, CAs are a generic term for all 
participatory institutions which bring together an inclusive group of lay citizens who 
deliberate together on a public issue so as to influence public decisions. However, it 
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will be helpful to contrast to what extent this model of CAs drawn, autonomous, and 
deliberative, corresponds to the particular versions of the countries analysed here. 
Our chapter also investigates how local CAs in authoritarian regimes come close or 
meet the criteria of CAs in democratic regimes. 

Some of the characteristics of the CAs are verified in the Cuban, Nicaraguan, and 
Venezuelan contexts, and others are not. Indeed, these are bodies sponsored by the po- 
litical authority; they do not rely on (stratified) random selection. These CAs are con- 
stituted on a territorial criterion and integrated by popular representatives. In addi- 
tion, although they are spaces for deliberation and, therefore, where the exchange of 
information is favoured, they are not constituted based on pluralism. This affects the 
expert and balanced nature of the information they receive and the availability of 
solid reasons and arguments on the issues being discussed. Lastly, note that since 
they are CAs in authoritarian contexts, they do not operate based on transparency, 
so the information they exchange is not always public. 

Citizen participation can be studied by analysing the institutional, social, and cul- 
tural dimensions of specific cases, including participatory structures, dynamics, and 
cultures. The structures refer to the organizational spaces (assemblies, coordinations, 
etc.), rules (formal or informal), and resources (material and/or symbolic) that give 
body to the various modalities of participation. The dynamics are the set of sequenced 
actions through which the participatory agenda is deployed. Finally, cultures are the 
sets of ideas, values, and beliefs about the participation that actors possess. Both con- 
tribute to the empowerment of citizens and those that strengthen state control. Starting 
from these notions/dimensions, an approximate state of the matter, for the case studies, 
is shown in Table 171. 


Table 17.1: Dimensions of citizen participation in three models 


Communal Power 
(Venezuela) 


Citizen Power 
(Nicaragua) 


Model/Country Popular Power 


(Cuba) 


Analytical Dimension 


Participatory context 


Participatory structures 


Closed Autocracy 


Neighbourhood Assem- 
blies 

Local government 

Local structures (commit- 
tees) of the Communist 
Party 


Hybrid authoritarianism 


Neighbourhood Assem- 
blies 
Local government 


Local structures (commit- 


tees) of the FSLN and 
satellite parties 


Hybrid authoritarianism 


Neighbourhood Assem- 
blies 

Local government 

Local structures (commit- 
tees) of the PSUV, 
satellite and opposition 
parties (limited) 


Participatory dynamics 


Consultation, 
Mobilization, 
Indoctrination 
Propaganda 


Consultation, Mobiliza- 
tion, Co-optation, Propa- 
ganda 


Consultation, Mobiliza- 
tion, Co-optation, Com- 
petition 
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Table 17.1: Dimensions of citizen participation in three models (Continued) 


Model/Country Popular Power Citizen Power Communal Power 
(Cuba) (Nicaragua) (Venezuela) 


Analytical Dimension 


Participatory cultures* Subject, Parochial Subject, Parochial Subject, Parochial Partici- 
pant 


Note: *Following Almond and Verba (1963) 


17.3 Legal-constitutional regulation of citizens’ 
assemblies in Cuba, Nicaragua, and Venezuela 


The legal-constitutional regulation of CAs in these three countries presents differences 
and similarities, on which we will focus. However, to make these reflections shorter we 
will concentrate on those fundamental aspects of its regulation. 

Of the three countries analysed, the first one in which CAs were created was Cuba. 
Between 1988 and 1992, the process of expansion of the CP began throughout the coun- 
try, which was preceded by an experiment carried out in Havana and other areas of the 
country, as well as recommendations made by the III Congress of the Communist Party 
of Cuba (Noguera 2006: 501-502; Chaguaceda, Daubelcour and Gonzalez 2012: 368). The 
functions and structure of the CPs were recognized in Article 104 of the Constitution. 
According to this, they were constituted in cities, towns, neighbourhoods, and rural 
areas; they were vested with the highest authority for the performance of their duties; 
they represented the demarcation where they acted and, at the same time, were rep- 
resentatives of the organs of the municipal, provincial and national People’s Power 
They worked actively for efficiency in developing production and service activities 
and the satisfaction of the population’s assistance, economic, educational, cultural, 
and social needs, promoting the greater participation of this and local initiatives to 
solve their problems. 

In addition, they coordinated the actions of the existing entities in their area of ac- 
tion, promoted cooperation between them, and exercised control and supervision of 
their activities. The CPs were constituted from the delegates elected in the constituen- 
cies, who chose among themselves who preside over them. The representatives of the 
mass organizations and the most critical institutions in the demarcation belonged to 
these. A law would regulate the organization and powers of CPs. This was not adopted 
until 2000 — Law No. 91, Law on People’s Councils, published in the Official Gazette on 
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25 July 2000 — and more precisely defined the prerogatives of the CPs, their directors, 
and the relations of these CAs with the Municipal Assemblies of People’s Power” 

This law would be repealed by Law No. 132/2019 on the Organization and Function- 
ing of the Municipal Assemblies of People’s Power and People’s Councils, adopted after 
the constitutional reform of 2019. It is important to note that the new constitution did 
not introduce substantial qualitative changes. Article 186.1 of Law No.132/2019 defines 
the CPs as a local body of the People’s Power of a representative nature, vested with 
the highest authority for its functions and without constituting an intermediate in- 
stance for the political-administrative division. It is organized in cities, towns, neigh- 
bourhoods, and rural areas; it is made up of the delegates elected in the constituencies 
of their demarcation, who must choose from among them who presides over it, as es- 
tablished in article 198 of the constitution. Its powers, which are regulated in article 194 
of Law No. 132/2019, are related to the control of the performance of state companies 
and other administrative entities that develop activities within their demarcation, en- 
couraging the participation of citizens and the promoting of community work, among 
other aspects. A crucial element is that the National Assembly of People’s Power, the 
Council of State, the President of the Republic, the Municipal Assembly of People’s 
Power, and its President are the only competent authorities to give indications and in- 
structions to the CPs (Article 97, Law No. 132/2019).? 

The antecedents of the CCCP in Nicaragua are located in 2005. After winning more 
than half of the country’s mayoralties in the municipal elections held in that year the 
Sandinista National Liberation Front (FSLN) made public the document “Sandinista 
Municipal Management Model”, which described the main characteristics of what 
was already called the “direct democracy” model. This model of municipal manage- 
ment aimed to present an alternative approach to government management, different 
from that of the right-wing governments that preceded it. It also aimed to give the pop- 
ulation decision-making powers, responsibility for management, and determination 
over the use of investments. 

Finally, the model presented the FSLN as a force that had come to the local govern- 
ment to hand over power to the people. The main actions of this strategy were to op- 
erate a radical change in the community organization of municipalities by electing del- 
egates by territories and sectors to move from consultations to decision-making, to 
overcome the figure of the mayor as the only reference of authority, and that of the 
councils as the maximum instance of participation due to their limited consultative 
role in municipal budgets. Note that in the document to which it has alluded, it was 
stressed that the implementation of this municipal management model was the respon- 
sibility of the FSLN through its territorial structure (party structures) and the Sandinis- 


2 https:/)www.parlamentocubano.gob.cu/index.php/documento/ley-de-los-consejos-populares/#:~:text= 
POR%20CUANTO%3A%20La%20Constituci%C3%B3n%20de,y%20de%20toda%20la%20sociedad (consult- 
ed 12 March 2022). 

3 https:/wwwegacetaoficial.gob.cu/sites/default/files/goc2020-ex5_0.pdf (consulted 12 March 2022). 
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ta municipal governments. Hence, this model has emerged with a partisan dimension 
(Prado 2008: 16-17). 

The Nicaraguan CCCP is not regulated by law but by Executive Decree No. 112- 
2007, approved on 29 November of that year by President Daniel Ortega. This decree 
recognizes that its existence is based on the national constitution and several interna- 
tional legal instruments such as the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the 
American Convention on Human Rights. The objective of the CCCP is for the Nicaraguan 
people to exercise participatory and direct democracy in the different social sectors of 
the country, to organize and participate in the integral development of the nation ac- 
tively and directly, and to support the plans and policies of the President of the Repub- 
lic aimed at developing these objectives. Service in these councils and cabinets shall be 
voluntary and without pay (article 1). They are organized at the level of communities, 
counties, neighbourhoods, districts, municipalities, departments, autonomous regions, 
and at the national level (article 2).* 

In the Venezuelan case, the CCs gradually acquired relevance after the transition 
(from 2007) from the Bolivarian model of participatory and representative democracy, 
to a Cuban-style socialist model. Under this, the Organic Law of the Communal Councils 
was adopted, which, following article 2 of this normative provision, in the constitution- 
al framework of participatory and protagonist democracy, are instances of participa- 
tion, articulation, and integration between citizens and the various community organ- 
izations, social and popular movements, which allow the organized people to exercise 
community government and the direct management of the public policies and projects 
aimed at responding to the needs, potentialities, and aspirations of the communities, in 
the construction of the new model of a socialist society of equality, equity, and social 
justice.° 

Article 3 of the Organic Law of the Communal Councils establishes that the organ- 
ization, functioning, and action of the communal councils are governed by the princi- 
ples and values of participation, co-responsibility, democracy, national identity, free de- 
bate of ideas, speed, coordination, cooperation, solidarity, transparency, accountability, 
honesty, common good, humanism, territoriality, collectivism, effectiveness, efficiency, 
ethics, social responsibility, social control, freedom, equity, justice, voluntary work, so- 
cial and gender equality, in order to establish the socio-political basis of socialism that 
consolidates a new political, social, cultural, and economic model. The highest instance 
of deliberation and decision for the exercise of community power is the Assembly of 
Citizens. 

In addition, it prosecutes popular participation and leadership, and its decisions 
are binding on the CC within the framework Organic Law of the Communal Councils 
(article 20). Together with this assembly body, the Community Coordination Collective, 


4 http:/legislacion.asamblea.gob.ni/Normaweb.nsf/164aa15ba012e567062568a2005b564b/2eb73e0d3ee8e 
de6062573ca007b44ea?OpenDocument&Highlight=2,112-2007 (consulted 12 March 2022). 
5 http:/www.mppp.gob.ve/wp-content/uploads/2018/05/Gaceta_39335.pdf (consulted 12 March 2022). 
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the Executive Unit, the Community Administrative and Financial Unit, and the Social 
Comptroller Unit (article 19), the CCs were the best-structured CAs in the three case 
studies analysed. These bodies perform various functions, which focus on the coordina- 
tion, execution, and promotion of plans and measures to strengthen citizen participa- 
tion within the framework of the communes (articles 23, 25, 29, and 31). 


17.4 Political practice and citizens’ assemblies: More 
democracy or more authoritarianism? 


An issue that transcends the strictly normative framework of law is the true impact of 
citizens’ assemblies in Cuba, Nicaragua, and Venezuela on political citizen participation 
and incidence. To respond to this question, it is necessary to assess the impact of local 
spaces in these three countries on political activities. The body of empirical studies (as 
referenced) developed by the authors of this chapter and other researchers on these 
experiences support our view on this point. 

In Cuba, a Soviet-type political regime — today in a post-totalitarian phase — that 
enshrines single parties, state ideology, state control of the economy, education, and 
the mass media, as well as the widespread actions of powerful political police as ele- 
ments of social control (Chaguaceda and Viera 2021). The party, the limited expression 
of a part of the nation, takes precedence over a state that, formally, represents the en- 
tire citizenry. Within that scheme, the CPs bring people together at the level of streets 
and neighbourhood blocks, serving as channels of local participation in Cuba. However, 
their effectiveness is limited, and they have fewer resources, so their expansion during 
the 1990s did not produce the expected results since they were inserted in a vertical 
and centralized order The weakness of the popular economy, local and national asso- 
ciations, and the absence of legislation and policies for (and from) municipalities have 
diminished the role of CPs as participation spaces. The CPs only allow limited discus- 
sions in their blocks, under the authorities’ call, and on parochial matters, such as 
the State or local services with no aggregation of demands relating to the composition, 
ownership, and exercise of the organs of local power. On the other hand, political op- 
ponents, human rights associations, and independent journalists are penalized so that 
even the critical left cannot take full advantage of the relative democracy of these local 
structures. In short, the CPs and other local actors have not served to expand even lim- 
ited reformist conceptions — in favour of more participatory socialism — and have been 
unable to generate change within the traditional political culture (Guach 2022; Olvera 
and Chaguaceda 2010: 10; Chaguaceda 2011: 22). 

In Nicaragua, the late construction of modern statehood and the authoritarian 
framework (Somocista and Sandinista) in which it was implemented led to the fact 
that until the early 1990s in Nicaragua, there were no democratic participation policies, 
duly regulated and institutionalized (such as the Municipal Development Councils). 
These have seen their presence almost disappear due to the prominence of the Cabi- 
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nets and Councils of Citizen Power, linked to the ability to redistribute resources from 
the state apparatus and loyalty to the FSLN (Chaguaceda 2015). There is evidence of a 
progressive reduction in the performance of subnational governments and political 
submission to the national one within the highly hierarchical model of relations of 
the Nicaraguan State (Prado 2017). The creation and expansion of CCCP have generated 
tension in organized civil society by superimposing these new structures with the sys- 
tem of citizen participation established by Nicaraguan Citizen Participation Law (Law 
No. 475). The CCCPs combine logics of community organization and parastatal and 
para-party organization for the benefit of the ruling FSLN. With its structures closely 
linked to the executive power the political power of the FSLN secretaries fulfils the par- 
tisan mandate of controlling the decisions of the CCCPs, ignoring the content of munic- 
ipal and participatory legislation (Chaguaceda 2015). One of the CCCP model’s charac- 
teristics is that decisions are reserved for the top of the decision-making pyramid, that 
is, for the National Cabinet of Citizen Power The other levels (departmental, municipal, 
and grassroots) only can propose. Thus, the ability to propose and regroup proposals 
increases as you go up the scheme. Conversely, the ability to decide decreases as opera- 
tional functions decrease and increase (Prado 2008: 21-22). 

In Venezuela, although the development of participation policies (López 2011) is a 
relatively recent phenomenon, the period of the Chavista government evidenced an 
acute dispute over citizen insertion in participatory processes and confrontation 
with the authoritarian and nationalizing pretensions of the government (León and 
Chaguaceda 2012). The expansion of a model of participation (Communal Power) that 
seeks to subsume the institutions at the local level and has essential resources for it 
has not crystallized with the coherence of the Nicaraguan model for a set of factors 
ranging from the complexity of the Venezuelan social and territorial structure, the dy- 
namics imprinted by the frequent institutional changes and various political conflicts, 
as well as by the citizen resistance — of adversaries and sympathizers of Chavismo — to 
those elements of communal power that they perceive as harmful, both for their mea- 
gre performance in the area of public policies and for the exclusionary and polarizing 
bias they have shown when used from the ruling party (Lopez 2011). In Venezuela, 
there are tensions between the autonomy of a social movement prior to Chavez — 
and which primarily was its most potent promoter in 1998 — and the “new” practices 
of clientelist co-optation by the Bolivarian State. The legal deficiencies in citizen partic- 
ipation and social control erode the capacity of actors such as the Communal Councils 
to exercise their functions of instrumentation and comptroller concerning public man- 
agement. Meanwhile, there is a clear intention to integrate these councils into state in- 
stitutions or turn them into “community bureaucracy” in an environment where the 
rapid transfer of responsibilities for managing different public services reveals volun- 
tarism and lack of planning. The opposition has sought to use the CCs to activate par- 
ticipation and connect with their bases in the communities, but the ruling party has 


6 http:/wwwoas.org/juridico/spanish/mesicic3_nic_ley475.pdf (consulted 22 March 2022). 
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created or taken over most of the Councils, since the State approves the creation of new 
CCs and the allocation of resources for their operation and public works. 

Indeed, the differences in the framework (regime) leave a mark on the differences 
of these spaces as frameworks for the development of citizen participation. In a closed 
autocracy like the Cuban one, the Popular Councils — through their assemblies of neigh- 
bours — channel the orientations of the Government and the Communist Party. They 
generate participatory dynamics fundamentally oriented to consultation, mobilization, 
and indoctrination in correspondence with participatory cultures that place little value 
on autonomy and initiative. For their part, the hybrid regimes (electoral authoritarian- 
ism) of Nicaragua and Venezuela have allowed the Councils of Citizen Power and Com- 
munal Councils to be structures of participation where the ruling party converges, in a 
structurally asymmetrical way, with very weakened and besieged opposition forces. So, 
its participatory neighbourhood structures combine Consultation, Mobilization, Co-op- 
tation, and Competition; referring to citizens with diverse political cultures. 


17.5 Conclusions: The future of citizens’ assemblies 
in authoritarian contexts 


Participation policies through which citizens intend to influence the development of 
government policies and agendas, especially at the local level, are a crucial element 
of democracy. Following the above, creating citizens’ assemblies in Cuba, Nicaragua, 
and Venezuela to favour deliberative political participation at the local level is remark- 
able. However, in all three cases, this expansion of participation models occurs in a par- 
tisan and nationalized way, together with forms of restriction of autonomous social or- 
ganization. 

In practice, these spaces have become mechanisms for the reproduction of author- 
itarian practices, hindering the participation of those not identifying with the govern- 
ment. Despite this, it is worth asking what to do to democratize these spaces. From the 
position of authors close to the governments of the authoritarian regimes studied, it is 
necessary to transform the CAs into deliberative and decision-making spaces by imple- 
menting qualitative changes that make them transcend beyond control and guardian- 
ship. This argument ignores the authoritarian nature of the political regimes in Cuba, 
Nicaragua, and Venezuela and their refusal to implement structural political reforms 
that empower citizens. (Pérez and Diaz 2015: 388). However they should avoid forms 
of participation induced, partial or limited to local scale, unable to influence the frame- 
works and processes of formation and exercise of state power (Cavini 2011). 

Contrary to that hope, the empowerment of CAs clashes with high levels of political 
centralization in the three countries studied. In all three cases, the idea of local coun- 
cils as experiences of democratic innovation (Zaremberg, Guarneros-Merza and Gurza 
2017) is now subject to question. Given that the Cuban People’s Councils, the Nicara- 
guan Citizen Power Councils, and the Venezuelan Communal Councils, in an environ- 
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ment of political autocratization, the partisanship of public management and devalua- 
tion of electoral integrity, lose potential as circuits of representation based on the “peo- 
ple” idea, oriented to an agonist activation of democracy, to become spaces of harmo- 
nization and Schmittian suppression of politics. 

As Yanina Welp (2018) recalls, the experiences of participation at the local level 
should always be “a mechanism for empowering citizens and not an instrument at 
the service of groups or associated with partisan interests: in short, you need will, pol- 
itics, but also good institutions”. In this sense, avoiding a conceptual stretching of the 
participatory/deliberative that perverts —epistemically and civically — both concepts, 
the experience of the cases studied here reveals that political authoritarianism, as 
an institutional framework and form of exercise of power, weakens civic assembly 
as a process of popular empowerment. 
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Part 3: Assessment 


Didier Caluwaerts and Min Reuchamps 
18 Evaluating citizens’ assemblies: Criteria, 
methods and tools 


Abstract: Citizens’ assemblies (CAs) have been heralded as a potential antidote to the 
alleged crisis of democratic legitimacy and effectiveness. However, CAs are used in a 
variety of designs, on a variety of topics, and in a variety of political and institutional 
contexts. As the experience with CAs deepens and competing designs proliferate, de- 
mands for concrete evaluation standards and tools have risen. This chapter aims to 
offer a comprehensive account of central evaluation criteria for CAs, both in the 
input, throughput, and output phases, and it gives an overview of potential methods 
for evaluating CAs. Moreover, the chapter also outlines a new operational evaluation 
tool, the CA Evaluation Survey (CAES), which taps into the different dimensions. 


Keywords: citizens’ assemblies, deliberative democracy, legitimacy, evaluation, institu- 
tional designs, methods, input, throughput, output, CA Evaluation Survey (CAES) 


18.1 Introduction 


Citizens’ assemblies (CAs) have witnessed a significant rise in the last decade as a po- 
tential antidote to the alleged crisis of democratic legitimacy and effectiveness. Despite 
its common denominator, however, CAs are used in a variety of designs, on a variety of 
topics, and in a variety of political and institutional contexts. As the experience with 
CAs deepens and competing designs proliferate, demands for concrete evaluation 
standards and tools have risen. After all, the more power is given to CAs, the more 
we expect them to live up to certain quality standards. 

In the wake of the Catching the Deliberative Wave report (2020), the OECD has pro- 
posed Evaluation Guidelines for Representative Deliberative Processes (2021). The frame- 
work relies on a twofold evaluation: process evaluation and outcome evaluation. The 
former taps on two dimensions: process design integrity (“Evaluating the design proc- 
ess that set up the deliberation”) and deliberative experience (“Evaluating how a delib- 
erative process unfolds ‘in the room’ and ‘outside the room”). The latter looks at the 
pathways to policy impact (“Evaluating influential conclusions and/or actions of a de- 
liberative process”) and CAs transformative effects on the wider public (“the secondary 
and long-term effects on efficacy and public attitudes”). 

This chapter builds on the OECD’s criteria and on previous frameworks for eval- 
uating CAs. Its aim is to offer a comprehensive account of central evaluation criteria 
for CAs, in the input, throughput, and output phases (Caluwaerts and Reuchamps 
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2015; 2016), and it gives an overview of potential methods for evaluating CAs. Moreover 
the chapter also outlines a new operational evaluation tool, the Citizens’ Assembly Eval- 
uation Survey (CAES),' which taps into the different dimensions. In the following sec- 
tions, we will systematically deal with the input, throughput, and output dimensions of 
CAs, and offer some core questions evaluators should ask when assessing the quality of 
CAs. A full version of the CAES can be found in the appendix. 


18.2 Input 


The first dimension to assess a CA relates to input. Three main criteria can be distin- 
guished. The first one taps into the representativeness of the CA, that is to what extent 
the composition of the CA reflects the diversity of the society in which the CA takes 
place. The openness of the agenda comes as a second criterion: it is the question of 
what is to be discussed by the CA and who decides it. The third criterion is epistemic 
completion, that is to what extent the participants have access to information and the 
quality of this information. 


18.2.1 Representativeness 


CAs aim to gather a public that is ideationally and discursively representative of the 
wider societal diversity. It is often argued that a key dimension of deliberative democ- 
racy is the nature of the representativeness it allows. This echoes the principle of “all- 
affected interests” (Dahl 1970: 49-63), which means that everyone affected by the issue 
at stake should be included in the deliberation (Young 2000). It entails a twofold ques- 
tion: who are the participants, and how are they recruited? 

Several answers can be given to the question of who the participants are and thus 
how a CA accommodates representativeness. Two main ways of conceiving representa- 
tiveness are usually put forward. On the one hand, it could call for socio-demographic 
representativeness, that is trying to reach a descriptive representation of the society 
(Griffin et al. 2015). On the other hand, it could also call for discursive or epistemic rep- 
resentativeness that would insist on a diversity of opinions and discourses rather than 
on a diversity of people themselves (Landemore 2013). In assessing the representative- 
ness of a CA, it could be a mixture of both. 

In order to assess representativeness, participant surveys are the most often used 
tools with a focus on socio-demographics in order to compare the sample of partici- 
pants to the population at large (for the socio-demographic representativeness) and/ 


1 Even though the CAES has been developed for the evaluation of citizens’ assemblies and other mini- 
publics, most of its criteria can be applied to other (more aggregative) types of participatory governance 
as well. 
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or on issue-based items (for the discursive representativeness) (Caluwaerts and Reu- 
champs 2015). Discourse analysis can also be mobilized to assess the discursive diver- 
sity among participants during the deliberation. This technique allows to dig further 
but it is more time and energy consuming. It also requires either a direct observation 
of the deliberations and/or recording them for a post-hoc analysis. Additionally, the 
evaluators can focus on citizen perceptions of the diversity of the group or on the ques- 
tion whether they feel like they were in contact with diverse viewpoint. Possible CAES 
items include: 
“The opinions of the other participants on [the issue under discussion] did not fun- 
damentally differ from my own.” 
— “As a consequence of my participation in the CA, I have come to understand differ- 
ent viewpoints on [the issue under discussion].” 


The technique used to delimit the who should also be under close scrutiny, as its con- 
sequences for representativeness can vary a lot depending on whether random selec- 
tion, targeted selection, or self-selection is in operation (Caluwaerts and Ugarriza 2012; 
Fung 2006). CAs seeks representativeness. It is therefore key to assess not only whether 
it is achieved but also how it is achieved. The recruitment can indeed be — partly — 
biased, in particular among traditionally vulnerable groups. 

In order to assess the recruitment, an analysis of the script of the selection proce- 
dure and recruitment efforts can be performed. In the script, the recruitment proce- 
dure should be detailed so that any observer can understand the choices that have 
been made and possibly their consequences. Some follow-up individual interviews 
with participants and non-participants could also shed light on this criterion. Non-par- 
ticipants (who are citizens who have been invited but have either declined the invia- 
tion or have accepted it but are not part of the final sample) need to be included in 
the assessment as they provide a view on the recruitment process less biased by 
their own participation (Devillers et al. 2020). 


18.2.2 Openness of the agenda 


Another key criterion of the input dimension is agenda-setting, that is, the what ques- 
tion. Fung has distinguished between “hot” and “cold” issues: the former might be of 
greater social and political interest but more productive of tension; the latter may pro- 
voke less tension but have less social resonance, within both the CA and society at large 
(Fung 2007). Above all, how the agenda is decided on is of crucial importance to under- 
standing the dynamics of any CA. Several ways of agenda-setting, each fostering differ- 
ent consequences, can be found in practice. The process could have an open agenda: 
the entire population or all stakeholders are able/invited to set or vote on the agenda 
in an open-ended process. At the other end of the spectrum, the agenda could be closed, 
decided on by formal institutions and with little room for introducing new issues. In- 
between options are also available. For instance, the agenda could be fixed but partic- 
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ipants could also be allowed to introduce adjacent issues, and question whether pre- 
chosen issues should be on the agenda at all. As we will see later on, the choice for 
an open or closed agenda comes with inevitable trade-offs. The more open and inclu- 
sive the agenda-setting process, the harder it will prove to be to generate political up- 
take. 

In order to assess the openness of the agenda, we suggest two tools. On the one 
hand, a document analysis can be performed in order to apprehend the scope of the 
mandate given to the CA. This is an external assessment of this criterion. On the 
other hand, an internal assessment of this criterion is needed, that is how participants 
perceive the openness of the agenda. In this perspective, the CAES contains some items 
related to the agenda and ask the participants to position themselves on this question. 
These include: 

“I feel like I had a genuine say in which issues could be discussed.” 

“Even though the CA dealt with [the issue under discussion], I felt we could discuss 

adjacent issues.” 


18.2.3 Epistemic completeness 


A last dimension of the input dimension is the level of information of the people who 
deliberate, which can be referred to as “epistemic completeness” (Mucciaroni and 
Quirk 2006). More specifically, it is not so much what participants know but how 
they can learn about the issues at stake. Ideally, participants have access to all relevant 
information and are — made — competent, with access to experts on the question, pol- 
icymakers and/or resource people. In practice, however, efforts to inform citizens may 
be limited to information booklets, with little room for extra learning and questioning 
(Fishkin & Luskin 2005). We can also see here the interactions — and possibly the trade- 
offs — between the different criteria of the input dimension. For instance, if the aim is 
to build a CA involving a large and diverse crowd of people, the question of information 
is even more important, to ensure sufficient epistemic completeness. Above all, while 
there are interactions within the input dimension, there are also interactions between 
input, throughput, and output dimensions, to which we will turn in the remainder of 
this chapter 

In order to assess the epistemic completeness, we also suggest an external ap- 
proach and an internal approach. A media analysis can be used to assess the epistemic 
completeness from an external point of view. Media reports offer a comprehensive as- 
sessment of the information given to participants but also the potential biases. Next to 
this external approach, participants themselves should be consulted about what they 
think of the quality of the information they have received. The CAES contains some 
items related to epistemic completeness as well as the role and influence from the ex- 
perts met throughout the CA. These include, among others: 

“The information materials/the experts presented balanced views on the [the issue 

under discussion].” 
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“The information materials/the experts helped me to better understand the chal- 
lenges involved in [the issue under discussion].” 


18.3 Throughput 


A second important step concerns evaluating the process of deliberation and decision- 
making itself. This so-called throughput phase is concerned with the distribution of 
power within the group and the external power exerted over the participants. More 
specifically, we focus on three complementary criteria for evaluating the process. 
These are the quality of participation, the quality of decision-making, and the contex- 
tual independence of the process. 


18.3.1 Quality of participation 


As we highlighted above, high quality CAs are diverse and inclusive. They include a 
group that is by-and-large representative of the wider population or of those affected 
by the deliberation. However an assembly with a descriptively representative partici- 
pant pool is not necessarily substantively representative of the wider maxi-public. It 
can only be so when the voices that are present are also allowed to be voiced, and 
this is where participatory quality and equality comes in. A CA can only truly be called 
deliberative when it is designed in such a way as to bring out everyone’s arguments 
experience and perspectives, and to foster openness towards the arguments of others. 
In this respect, the quality of participation criterion captures whether the discussion 
reflects the characteristics of the ideal speech situation (Bekkers and Edwards 2007), 
even though deliberative democrats have repeatedly argued for a wider definition of 
the type of discourse that should be considered deliberative. Bachtiger et al. (2010) 
argue for instance that deliberation should be open to personal experiences, humour, 
storytelling and rhetoric (see also Dryzek 2000). 

Crucial in this respect is participatory equality. Even though broad inclusion is nor- 
matively ideal, it could also bring with it some practical problems. After all, some might 
not be able to live up to the high cognitive and intellectual demands of good delibera- 
tion, and others who master the vernacular of good argumentation might use this to 
dominate the deliberations and impose their own views, simply because they are for- 
mulated in a more eloquent manner (Lupia and Norton 2017). 

Discursive inequalities can thus undermine the quality and legitimacy of CAs, and 
one of the most important tasks for deliberative designers consists of massaging out 
these inequalities. Several simple group-dynamic techniques can help realize the 
goal of participatory equality. These include, among others, varying group sizes 
(from large plenary groups to small one-on-one deliberations because large groups 
have exclusionary tendencies), varying moderator roles (from neutral guarantors of 
the deliberative rules to more active devil’s advocates), and allowing sufficient time 
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for deliberation (more time creates more opportunities to speak) (Caluwaerts and Reu- 
champs 2015). Other characteristics of CAs (e.g., multilingualism or the level of polar- 
ization on the issue under discussion) can also increase inequalities. 

Assessing the quality of participation can happen in several ways. First of all, 
most — if not all - CAs are based on a detailed script outlining the time slots, the 
goals, and the group dynamic aspects. A script analysis can give the evaluator some 
first clues as to the group dynamic qualities of the deliberations. However, a genuine 
evaluation of the participatory quality and equality will inevitably require non-partic- 
ipant observation. After all, formal scripts and formally delineated moderator roles do 
not tell us much about how deliberation materializes in practice. Equality on paper 
more often than not results in inequality in practice. Finally, the CAES might be a par- 
ticularly useful tool for mapping participants’ perceptions of the deliberative qualities 
of the discussions. If participants felt like they were silenced or ridiculed, the CAES sur- 
vey will inevitably pick up on dysfunctional group dynamics and poor participatory 
quality. This can be measured using some of the following items: 

— “During the discussion, I had ample opportunity to express my views.” 

— “The moderators did not manage to eliminate all inequalities between the partic- 
ipants.” 

— “We were offered sufficient time to discuss [the issue under discussion].” 


18.3.2 Quality of decision-making 


CAs are based on the principle that deliberation can lead to epistemically better and 
democratically more legitimate decisions than voting. It is therefore important that de- 
cisions in a deliberative setting come about through a process of argumentation. Deci- 
sions made through CAs must reflect the reasoned opinion and openness to persuasion 
of all those involved and not the power relations in the group (Caluwaerts and Reu- 
champs 2016). 

However, the aim of reaching some kind of uncoercive consensus, which is central 
to deliberative theory (Dryzek 2000; Steiner 2012; Steiner et al. 2004), is at odds with the 
realities of political decision-making. When dealing with salient political issues and 
when much is at stake, conflicts within a mini-public will inevitably continue to linger 
The theoretical ideal of the naturally occurring consensus hits some practical obstacles 
when deciding on actual policies. If this is the case, the organizers will have to resort to 
other techniques, and — despite the conflicting logics of aggregation and deliberation — 
a balance should be struck between talking and voting in the real world of deliberative 
CAs (Saward 2000: 67-68). 

Most deliberative designs therefore rely on some aggregative mechanisms to come 
to some kind of final decision, so that the power of the majority does play a role. This 
should not necessarily undermine the quality of decision-making as long as the phase 
of deliberation outweighs the voting phases, and as long as there is an opportunity for 
the minority to make its opinions and arguments heard in the final recommendations. 
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The quality of decision-making thus depends on the sheer number of times aggregation 
crosses the deliberative process and the binding power of these aggregative decisions. 
For instance, regularly interrupting the deliberative process for a straw poll to see 
whether and how opinions have shifted, gives the initial majority group more influence 
on the process than a final vote at the end of the event. Starting off the CA with a vote 
might lock people into their initial positions since they want to avoid losing face by 
switching sides. In contrast, allowing those participants on the losing end of a vote 
to present their dissenting opinion in the final recommendations, increases the quality 
of decision-making. Similarly, the type of rule might impact the quality of decision-mak- 
ing as well. After all, super-majority rules have previously been found to lead to more 
high-quality deliberation than simple majorities, and might therefore increase the le- 
gitimacy of the decision (Caluwaerts and Deschouwer 2014). 

The assessment of the quality of decision-making in essence boils down to an as- 
sessment of the relative weight of deliberation and aggregation in CAs. Evaluators 
should determine how often, with which rules, at which times, and with what effect 
the assembly relies on voting procedures. This can — similarly to the quality of partic- 
ipation — be done based on script analysis. The design scripts should give a clear over- 
view of organizers’ reliance on voting. Additionally, evaluators should look at the final 
report with the recommendations and policy proposals. This can offer some indication 
of whether the dissenting opinions within the participant group are included. Finally, 
the CAES could be useful in assessing participants’ perceptions of ownership during 
the process and in the final outputs, with items such as: 

“I feel like the final recommendations reflect all of the participants’ ideas.” 

— “My own ideas about [the issue under discussion] are sufficiently reflected in the 
final recommendations.” 


18.3.3 Contextual independence 


Finally, evaluators should not only assess the internal power dynamics within the as- 
sembly; external coercion is undesirable as well for the legitimacy of CAs (Caluwaerts 
and Reuchamps 2015). Deliberation is more legitimate if no outside pressure is exerted 
on the participants, but at the same time, CAs and their participants are under severe 
public scrutiny. They often deal with controversial issues lacking any type of political 
consensus, and their participants are a relatively small subset of a wider population 
that is not necessarily well-acquainted with deliberative modes of political decision- 
making. This embeddedness in a wider political ecosystem could create tensions and 
outside pressures (Caluwaerts and Reuchamps 2016). A legitimate deliberative process 
should therefore be able to handle these outside influences and should avoid the par- 
ticipants from being forced in a particular course of action. Deliberants should thus be 
substantively independent from these outside pressures exerted by political parties, 
public opinion makers, pressure groups or the media. 
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Evaluating the independence of the CA from external pressures is no mean feat 
because pressure can be exerted in many different ways. One possible source of 
data would consist of a (social) media analysis. Media reporting and social media 
posts in the run up or during the CA are oftentimes revealing because they indicate 
which actors (politicians, civil society groups...) want the recommendations of the par- 
ticipants to go in which direction. Additionally, the participants might have experienced 
pressure outside of the public and visible channels. A thorough evaluation would there- 
fore also require an assessment of citizens perceptions via the CAES: 

“I feel that I was pressured into agreeing with recommendations I do not fully en- 

dorse.” 

“I did not present my own views on [the issue under discussion] because I thought 

it was expected by politicians or the media.” 


18.4 Output 


With the output dimension, we come to the key fact that a CA does not work in isola- 
tion but takes place in a broader public sphere and political system. It is therefore cru- 
cial to assess how a CA fits into this larger spectrum. That is how the society at large 
takes up the issues raised by the CA. In assessing this dimension. Three criteria can be 
distinguished. First, we suggest assessing public endorsement for the CA and its recom- 
mendations. Second, the political uptake needs also to be looked at. Third, the assess- 
ment of the political uptake should also be complemented by an assessment of the pol- 
icy implementation or lack thereof. 


18.4.1 Public endorsement 


As Dryzek insightfully wrote over twenty years ago: “decisions still have to be justified 
to those who did not participate” (Dryzek 2001: 654). Indeed, how the public perceives 
the CA and its recommendations is an important facet of any assessment of a given CA 
(see the chapter by Rountree and Curato in this Handbook). In fact, a CA is a mini-pub- 
lic of the larger so-called maxi-public, or put it simply the public. Even if one does not 
go as far as Fishkin’s argument of “what the public would think, if it had a more ad- 
equate chance to think about the questions at issue” (Fishkin 1992: 26, emphasis in 
the original), some form of public endorsement is expected for a CA. Research on 
CAs on electoral reform in Canada and in the Netherlands has shown that large por- 
tions of the society were not aware of the deliberative democracy processes in motion 
(Fournier et al. 2011). 

In order to assess public endorsement, the oft-used tool is a general population sur- 
vey asking a representative sample whether they have heard about the CA, what they 
think of it, and how much they support its recommendations. To deepen the under- 
standing of the public endorsement or the lack thereof, respondents’ opinions vis-a- 
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vis the CA could be analysed in light of their socio-demographics and political and dem- 
ocratic attitudes as well as policy preferences on the questions at issue. While this di- 
rect measurement of public endorsement is needed, an indirect approach can be help- 
ful. A script analysis can highlight the efforts of the organizers and the means they 
have set to maximize public endorsement, and the following CAES items can measure 
the participants’ perceptions: 

“I shared the recommendations of the CA via mail or social media.” 

“I am convinced that a large part of the citizens can endorse the recommendations 

of the CA.” 


18.4.2 Political uptake 


Next to public endorsement, political uptake is also key to assess (see also the chapter 
by Minsart and Jacquet in this Handbook). By political uptake, we mean the discussion 
of the CA and its results in conventional political arenas: parliament, government, po- 
litical parties (Jacquet et al. 2016). Here a distinction needs to be made between polit- 
ical actors at large and, if relevant, those who are the initiators of the CA. For the for- 
mer, it is useful to assess their awareness and views of the CA, as it was done for the 
public. For the latter one could gauge the evolution of their support through time, but it 
is also particularly relevant to understand their reasons to set a CA in motion and how 
they envision the follow-up. In fact, some forms of feedback can be foreseen; report on 
the decisions and progress made to participants and the general public, or only on de- 
mand by participants. 

In order to assess political uptake, a survey among political actors can be run. 
When relevant, it can take the same form as the general population survey. It can 
be complemented by discourse analysis broadly understood. Political actors produce 
several forms of discourse: in parliament, in the media, in manifestos, to give three 
main examples. Elite interviews offer another approach to assess political uptake as 
it always digs into rationales, values, and visions of the CA by the political actors. Final- 
ly, the perceptions of the participants might be polled via the following CAES items: 

“It was clear from the start what was going to happen with the recommendations 

of the CA.” 

“I am convinced that politicians will take into account the CAs’ recommendations.” 


18.4.3 Policy implementation 


Policy implementation can be seen as the final step of a CA, but not all CAs reach this 
stage, as the chapter by Minsart and Jacquet argues in this Handbook. Most CAs yield 
recommendations but in most cases there is no automatic implementation. It can be 
related to the fact that it was not politically foreseen by its initiators or because 
these recommendations cannot be translated as they are into policies. This criterion 
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focuses on the potential policy implementation brought about by the CA. Such assess- 
ment needs to take into account two difficulties: scope and time (Caluwaerts and Reu- 
champs 2015). On the one hand, it is seldom the case that recommendations are trans- 
lated into one single policy and rather the implementation is achieved via several 
policies. On the other hand, implementation takes time, and therefore the assessment 
needs to take this variable into account. 

In order to assess policy implementation, the first suggestion is to perform a policy 
documentation analysis, seeking to trace the fate of each recommendation. Because the 
policy implementation processes are multifaceted and include several actors at differ- 
ent stages, Vrydagh and Caluwaerts (2020) propose the Sequential Impact Matrix that 
distinguishes between the type of influence (continuous, enriching, shifting, innovat- 
ing, and inhibiting) and the extent of influence (no uptake, partial uptake, full uptake). 
A systematic and comprehensive approach is needed to fully grasp the policy imple- 
mentation criterion in assessing any CA, and the citizens perceptions thereof can be 
measured with the following items: 

“I am convinced that we will find my ideas in tomorrow’s policies.” 

“I am convinced that we will find the CAs’ recommendations in tomorrow’s poli- 

cies.” 


18.5 Discussion 


The criteria outlined above give a comprehensive and theoretically grounded assess- 
ment of the overall qualities of a CA. However, the lingering question among most eval- 
uators of deliberative processes is whether all criteria should be met or not in order for 
CAs to be legitimate. For instance, would we prefer a CA with high levels of represen- 
tativeness and impact and low levels of deliberation, over a highly deliberative process 
among likeminded individuals and with low impact? These are normative trade-offs 
that every evaluator will inevitably encounter. 

Several practical considerations are therefore in order First of all, when conflicting 
results occur we do not advocate treating every criterion with the same weight. Norma- 
tively, we consider the quality of representation (input), the quality of participation 
(throughput), and the political uptake (output) to be the primary evaluation criteria. 
Gross disregard of one of these criteria should be considered a fundamental flaw in 
the deliberative design of CAs. Secondly, evaluators should refrain from applying 
these criteria in a binary fashion (either a criterion is respected or disregarded). The 
evaluation of CAs requires a more fine-grained approach that determines whether 
some criteria are met to some degree, and that also takes into account contextual fac- 
tors, such as the overall financial support or the saliency of the topic. Finally, some re- 
flections on positionality are in order Evaluators should be reflexive of their own role 
and position within the organization of the CA, of their own socio-demographic and 
ideational characteristics, and the impact of these characteristics on their observations. 
They should also avoid one-sided assessments by ideally combining a multitude of data 
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and perspectives. High quality evaluation ideally builds on the triple foundations of 
non-participant observation, document analysis, and the application of the CAES. 

A final consideration is that criteria are also (practically and politically) inter- 
linked. Design choices implemented to meet one criterion, might affect the evaluation 
of other criteria as well (Caluwaerts and Reuchamps 2016). For instance, the output di- 
mension works in close interaction with the composition of the CA and of agenda-set- 
ting on the input side. Choices made to increase representativeness or the openness of 
the agenda have an impact on the likely political uptake. All in all, the expert evalua- 
tors of CAs should bear in mind that trade-offs are inherent in democracy and demo- 
cratic innovations, and that any evaluation should be explicit about which instruments 
are used and how they are calibrated. 
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Appendix: An evaluative tool for CAs: The Citizens’ 
Assembly Evaluation Survey (CAES) 


Dimension Criterion CAES items (Likert scale answering categories) 
Input Representativeness - The participants in the CA were broadly representative of the wider 
population. 


- A broad range of perspectives on [the issue under discussion] was 
present in the participant group. 

- The opinions of the other participants on [the issue under discussion] 
did not fundamentally differ from my own. 

- As a consequence of my participation in the CA, I have come to un- 
derstand different viewpoints on [the issue under discussion]. 


Openness of the - I feel like I had a genuine say in which issues could be discussed. 
agenda - Even though the CA dealt with [the issue under discussion], I felt we 
could discuss adjacent issues. 
- The organizers did not allow us to broaden the discussion to other 
relevant issues. 
- The moderators did not allow us to broaden the discussion to other 
relevant issues. 


Epistemic com- - The information materials presented balanced views on the issue 
pleteness under discussion. 
- The experts offered balanced views on the issue under discussion. 
- The information materials presented diverse arguments for and 

against [the issue under discussion]. 

- The experts presented diverse arguments for and against [the issue 

under discussion]. 

- The experts during the CA were well chosen. 

- Did you look up information yourself on [the issue under discussion] 
before or during your participation in the CA? 

- As a consequence of my participation in the CA, my knowledge on [the 
issue under discussion] has improved. 

- As a consequence of my participation in the CA, I have come to un- 
derstand other perspectives on [the issue under discussion]. 

- The experts helped me to better understand the challenges involved in 
[the issue under discussion]. 

- The experts used clear and understandable language. 

- [learned a lot about [the issue under discussion] from my participation 
in the CA. 

- I had sufficient information about [the issue under discussion] to en- 
gage in a meaningful discussion with the other participants. 


Throughput Quality of partici- - During the discussion, I had ample opportunity to express my views. 
pation - No one dominated the discussion and everyone had an opportunity to 
speak. 
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Continued 
Dimension Criterion CAES items (Likert scale answering categories) 
- During the discussion, many people just stated positions without jus- 
tifying them. (inversely coded) 
- I feel that I was needlessly interrupted during the discussion. (inversely 
coded) 
- No matter how hard I tried, the other participants seemed unwilling to 
listen to what I had to say. (inversely coded) 
- Most participants seemed to care only about their own well-being. 
(inversely coded) 
- I think most of the participants in the discussion tried hard to make a 
compelling case for their viewpoints. 
- We did not have sufficient time to discuss all issues. 
- Iwas able to present my opinion on [the issue under discussion] in a 
nuanced manner within the timeframe of the CA. 
- The moderators did not manage to eliminate all inequalities between 
the participants. 
- Some topics that I thought were important were not covered during 
the discussions. 
- We were offered sufficient time to discuss [the issue under discussion]. 
- We were offered sufficient time to interview the experts. 
- We were offered sufficient time to write down the final recommen- 
dations. 
- It was clear from the start what was expected of me. 
- It was clear from the start what will happen with the recommendations 
we formulated. 
Quality of decision- - I feel like the final recommendations reflect all of the participants’ 
making ideas. 
- Even though there was a vote in the end, I do feel that our group 
discussions are reflected in the final recommendations. 
- My own ideas about [the issue under discussion] are sufficiently re- 
flected in the final recommendations. 
Contextual inde- - I feel that I was pressured into agreeing with recommendations I do 
pendence not fully endorse. 
- I did not present my own views on [the issue under discussion] be- 
cause I thought it was expected by politicians. 
- I did not present my own views on [the issue under discussion] be- 
cause I thought it was expected by the media. 
Output Public endorse- - I discussed [the issue under discussion] with others outside of the CA 


ment 


(e.g. friends, family, colleagues). 

- I shared the recommendations of the CA via mail or social media. 

- Iam convinced that a large part of the citizens can endorse the rec- 
ommendations of the CA. 

- Iam convinced that a large part of the politicians can endorse the 
recommendations of the CA. 

- Iam convinced that a large part of the policy makers can endorse the 
recommendations of the CA. 


Continued 


Dimension 


Criterion 


Political uptake 
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CAES items (Likert scale answering categories) 


- It was clear from the start what was going to happen with the rec- 
ommendations of the CA. 

- Iam convinced that politicians will take into account the CA’s recom- 
mendations. 


Policy implementa- 
tion 


- Iam convinced that we will find my ideas in tomorrow’s policies. 
- Iam convinced that we will find the CA’s recommendations in to- 
morrow’s policies. 


Marina Lindell 
19 Internal dynamics at work 


Abstract: Although CAs vary in design — for example they have a different purpose, 
composition length, and impact — they are similar in their endeavour to reach high 
quality deliberation. A plethora of research suggests that the internal quality of the 
CA (or any citizen deliberation) is crucial for the legitimacy of decision-making but 
also for how participants are included and affected. For a long time, research looked 
at knowledge and opinion change as the primary outcome of a deliberative process 
while largely overlooking the quality of deliberation and its impact on these effects. 
High-quality deliberation does not imply change per se, but rather evidence that the 
group processes helped individuals to gain new knowledge and confront different per- 
spectives. This chapter focuses on internal dynamics and their role for these transfor- 
mations. Features that enhance equality are considered particularly important. Hence, 
focus is on inclusion, diversity and deliberative disagreement, experts and evidence, 
reflection and perspective-taking. 


Keywords: inclusion, diversity, experts, reflection, perspective-taking, design 


19.1 Introduction 


Deliberative democracy is both a theoretical endeavour and an empirical project. The- 
orists have focused on normative ideals, the role of deliberation for informed opinions 
and collective judgements, and the role of democratic deliberation in the democratic 
system while empirical researchers largely have focused on analysing deliberative 
principles, outcomes of deliberation, and the implementation and the quality of delib- 
erative processes (Willis, Curato and Smith 2022). The first citizens’ assembly (CA) in 
2004 in British Columbia was a milestone for empirical research. For the first time, 
randomly selected citizens were given the mandate to assess and redesign the 
province’s electoral system. Even though electoral reform did not follow, the CA was 
seen as an archetype for reforming democracy and developing democratic processes. 
The last two decades we have seen an increased experimentation with deliberative 
mini-publics, i.e. deliberative polling, citizens’ juries, participatory budgeting, and 
CAs, in all parts of the world and in various contexts. In the last five years, a plethora 
of Climate Assemblies has been implemented in many countries (e.g. in France, Spain, 
United Kingdom, Ireland, Denmark, Scotland, Finland, and Luxembourg). Deliberative 
mini-publics are increasingly used as long-term institutional remedies to the crisis of 
democracy, and there is a wealth of studies stating that deliberative forums like 
these can promote empathy and understanding of other’s viewpoints, transform atti- 
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tudes, increase cognitive complexity, and lead to better alignment between values and 
preferences (Curato, Vrydagh and Bachtiger 2020; Fishkin 2018; Grönlund, Setälä and 
Herne 2010; Smith 2021). Improved reasoning, listening, and increased respect for oth- 
er’s opinions are often identified as crucial elements underlying these transformations 
(Bachtiger and Parkinson 2019). 

In 2021, a knowledge network on Climate Assemblies, KNOCA, was established. Its 
purpose is to share best practices on the design and implementation of CAs. The design 
of the CA is indeed important. If done well, CAs can be a tool to bring informed views 
of the public into policymaking, help break political deadlock on policy issues, under- 
stand the priorities of citizens, increase the legitimacy of social action, reduce the im- 
pact of lobbyists and special interests, and to increase citizen participation (see https:// 
knoca.eu/). For a long time, research looked at knowledge and opinion change as the 
primary outcome of a deliberative process while largely overlooking the quality of de- 
liberation and its impact on these effects. As critics started to raise the argument that 
opinion change per se should not be seen as a central outcome of deliberation, re- 
search focus shifted towards examining the internal dynamics behind these transfor- 
mations. In this chapter I first reflect on the transformations and the effects from de- 
liberative processes, such as CAs, on the participants. I then review the literature on 
the role of internal dynamics, focusing on features important to enhance equality. 
Hence, I focus on inclusion, diversity and deliberative disagreement, experts and evi- 
dence, and reflection and perspective-taking and their role for these transformations. I 
end by outlining possible future developments of the research field, specifically in re- 
lation to internal dynamics. 


19.2 Impact of deliberative processes 


19.2.1 From opinion change to clarification of opinion 


Empirical studies of citizen deliberation suggest that participants often change opin- 
ions. Learning usually serves as a strong stimulus for opinion change, since citizens 
are not adequately informed about a wide array of social and political issues they 
have not had to seriously address before. Studies also suggest that those with lower lev- 
els of knowledge change their opinions more (Fishkin 2018; Suiter, Farrell and O’Malley 
2016). Deliberative theories of democracy largely emphasize the same ideal, namely 
that decision-making should be preceded by a process in which citizens engage in ra- 
tional argumentation that shapes and possibly changes their opinions. Decision-making 
based on deliberation is expected to yield more rational and considered opinions than 
decisions based solely on individual preferences (Andersen and Hansen 2007, Dryzek 
2000; Fishkin 2018; Grönlund, Setälä and Herne 2010; Smith and Wales 2000; Suiter, Far- 
rell and O’Malley 2016). 
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Moderation is normally seen as the desirable outcome of a deliberative process: by 
listening to others, participants with extreme opinions realize that there is merit in 
other positions and arguments. Polarization, by contrast, is frequently considered as 
a suspicious outcome. According to Sunstein (2002), polarization reflects a dynamic psy- 
chological process, whereby groups move to the extreme on the basis of biased infor- 
mation processing and biases in the argument pool. However, studies (see Esterling, 
Fung and Lee 2021; Grönlund, Setälä and Herne 2015; Lindell et al. 2017) suggest that 
deliberative dynamics can mitigate polarization tendencies by introducing deliberative 
norms, trained moderators, and balanced information. Although polarization can make 
it hard to find common ground and make joint decisions, recent lines of theorizing 
argue that polarization may have deliberative dimensions: it may simply reflect pref- 
erence clarification in that participants better understand what they really want 
(Knight and Johnson 2011). In their influential book on democracy, Knight and Johnson 
(2011, 145) consider clarification and “structured disagreement” more important than 
opinion change per se; and clarification may well encompass polarization, moderation, 
or stability of opinions. In accordance with Sunstein (2002), however, deliberative dem- 
ocrats would insist that if polarization (or moderation) occurs, it should do so in nor- 
matively defensible ways and not be the product of undesirable group dynamics or on 
other non-deliberative pathways. 

Habermas (2018) acknowledges that although it is a sign of deliberative failure if 
there is never a change of minds over a long-running debate, it is not necessary that 
people change minds in every single venue. It is important to consider outcomes be- 
yond opinion change, i.e. deep learning might not always lead to opinion change but 
sometimes to opinion stability and clarification. Thus, the concept of opinion change 
also includes the possibility of opinion stability and clarification. High-quality deliber- 
ation does not imply change per se, but rather evidence that the group processes help- 
ed individuals and groups to gain new knowledge and confront different perspectives 
(Karpowitz and Mendelberg 2018: 541). There seem to be a broad agreement in delib- 
erative theory that normatively desirable opinion changes should at least reflect a 
high epistemic quality (and respective capacities of participants), the absence of 
group pressures, or some ethical aspects (such as empathy and understanding) (Lindell 
et al. 2017). Opinion change can never in itself be a qualitative criterion of deliberation. 


19.2.2 From individual-level effects to societal impact 


Many studies demonstrate that participants show a different relation to their commu- 
nity after deliberation. This is visible as an increase in political tolerance, social trust, 
internal efficacy, practical civic skills, willingness to act politically, and higher civic en- 
gagement (Andersen and Hansen 2007; Brown 2006; Carpini, Cook and Jacobs 2004; 
Hall, Wilson and Newman 2011; Smith 2009; Smith and Wales 2000). However, there 
is also evidence that deliberation does not have any effect on civic skills, and it 
might even lead to a decrease in some skills, for example Grönlund et al. (2010: 108) 
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identified a small decrease in internal efficacy suggesting that confrontation with new 
information and arguments might lead to an increased feeling about the complexity of 
politics. Deliberation seems to stimulate discursive engagement of participants, for ex- 
ample participation in debates, advising family members, giving talks in the workplace 
(van der Does and Jacquet 2021). There are also indications of a long-lasting impact on 
participants’ interest in politics, political engagement, and policy attitudes (Fishkin 
2018; Luskin, Fishkin and Jowell 2002; Smith 2021; Smith and Wales 2000). Recently re- 
search has increasingly focused on relations between CAs and mass democracy includ- 
ing engagement with citizens outside the forum (see Goldberg in this Handbook), the 
role of media (see Maia in this Handbook), the importance of a two-way communica- 
tion and spill-over effects to non-participants (see Curato and Roundtree in this Hand- 
book; Curato, Vrydagh and Bachtiger 2020; van der Does and Jacquet 2021). 


19.2.3 From isolated initiatives to deliberative systems 


Whereas literature on deliberative and participatory processes published in early 
2000s tended to focus on isolated initiatives, this latter period has seen a shift towards 
thinking in terms of democratic systems and the need for embedding deliberative gov- 
ernance into said systems more permanently (Brown 2018). The focus has also slowly 
shifted from individual effects to meso- and macro-level effects where deliberative 
mini-publics’ relationships with the media and with the public are under scrutiny. Le- 
gitimacy is largely evaluated in relation to the societal and wider impact of the mini- 
publics and transparency with the process itself. Research focus has been on develop- 
ing institutional designs to increase legitimacy, policy uptake, and the role of deliber- 
ative mini-publics (e. g., CAs) in democratic decision-making (see Minsart and Jacquet in 
this Handbook). According to Bachtiger and Parkinson (2019: 155) micro institutions 
such as mini-publics can exert important deliberative roles in a democratic system 
when their recommendations affect other sites and they “export” deliberative norms 
to other sites and places. We need a variety of practices that add deliberative and dem- 
ocratic qualities to the system. 


19.3 Internal dynamics and their impact 


Knight and Johnson (1997) understand equality in deliberative democracy as the equal 
opportunity to political influence. Political equality is usually discussed in terms of dis- 
tribution of power and resources. According to Curato et al. (2019: 61-73) it is essential 
that deliberation do not reinforce existing power imbalances but redistributes power 
and voice by empowering marginalized groups. Offering them a seat at the table to rea- 
son together is not enough, they also need to have a voice at the table. For this, the role 
of facilitators is crucial since they can create an environment for less confident speak- 
ers to express themselves and thereby give them an opportunity to gain political influ- 
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ence. Well-designed mini-publics can equalize opportunities to speak and be heard as 
well as correct asymmetries in information and knowledge. 

Although there are many internal design features, i.e. dynamics, that are impor- 
tant to take into account, I focus on features that relate to political equality and re-dis- 
tribution of power: Inclusion, Experts and evidence, Diversity and deliberative disa- 
greement, and Reflection and perspective-taking. Although these features are highly 
intertwined, I will discuss them separately to better enhance their impact on deliber- 
ative transformations and processes. 


19.3.1 Inclusion 


The selection method largely determines who participates. Legitimacy depends on who 
participates, how they have been selected, and how representative the group is of the 
wider society. Sortition, or random selection, was introduced as a method for inclusion 
in order to promote political equality (Owen and Smith 2018). Sortition gives everyone 
a theoretically equal chance of being selected and it embodies the idea that all citizens 
are equally capable of political judgement and equally responsible for the public good 
(Smith 2021: 100). An open invitation is highly unlikely to gather anything resembling a 
representative group of citizens. The participants self-selecting through an open invita- 
tion are more likely to be older and are more engaged in the issue. Minorities, the 
young, and the less advantaged tend to participate less (Fishkin 2018: 15-16). Socioeco- 
nomic inequalities also tend to allow wealthier more educated individuals to partici- 
pate more easily than poor and less well-educated ones. Sortition might reduce this 
participation bias (Fung 2005: 407-408). 

In large CAs, sortition might ensure that the participants are representative of the 
population. In smaller assemblies, stratified random sampling might be needed to 
make sure that all groups, i.e. small ethnic groups, minorities are included. The use 
of stratification can help to reduce the risk that certain groups are over- or under-rep- 
resented, but for this to happen it requires the identification of relevant strata. Notably, 
for example, while there was stratification for gender, geography, and age in the British 
Columbia CA, it failed to stratify for ethnicity. Representatives from BC’s indigenous 
population were subsequently appointed to correct an initial imbalance arising from 
random selection (James 2008). With a small number of participants, as in a citizens’ 
jury, the random sample is not statistically representative of the population but rather 
demographically diverse (Smith 2009; Thompson et al. 2021). 

Often, demographic representation is stressed, since it is important that all groups 
in society are represented in the assembly. A rationale behind this is that people from 
different demographic backgrounds are most likely to have different views and inter- 
ests and excluding parts of the population will undermine the process. Other times, at- 
titudinal representation might be equally or more important (Harris 2019: 49; Fishkin 
2018: 73). Especially if the deliberating issue is salient, highly polarized, and the deci- 
sion will influence policymaking, it might be crucial for the sake of legitimacy that 
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the discussion is balanced and that the deliberating group is a representative micro- 
cosm of the public opinion. Dryzek and Niemeyer (2008) raise the importance of dis- 
cursive representation. To have countervailing discourses well represented at the out- 
set can be a way to prevent groupthink and the silencing of uncomfortable or minority 
voices. “The key consideration here is that all the vantage points for criticizing policy 
get represented — not that these vantage points get represented in proportion to the 
number of people who subscribe to them” (Dryzek and Niemeyer 2008: 482). As already 
stated, inclusion is related to political equality. In this sense, it is not only about having 
a chair at the table but also about having a voice and being listened to. Young (2000) 
refers to external and internal exclusion and suggests that certain measures, such as 
facilitators, deliberative norms, decision-rules, and group composition need to be 
taken into account to make sure internal exclusion does not take place. Although every- 
one does not need to speak equally, it is crucial that everyone is given the same oppor- 
tunity to speak and to be listened to. A study from Finland (see Lindell et al. 2017) 
where citizens deliberated on immigration clearly suggests that the presence of an im- 
migrant in the discussion group have an impact on the participants’ opinions. The low 
physical presence of immigrants in the discussion group was identified as one impor- 
tant factor behind the polarization of opinions in an anti-immigrant direction. This 
finding is in line with long-standing claims that the physical presence of less privileged 
or marginalized groups is not only a democratic predicament but matters for outcomes 
as well (see also Phillips 1995). Also in accordance with social identity theory, members 
of a group might enhance their similarities, i.e. strengthening in-group identity, and 
thus seek to find negative aspects of out-groups. This suggests that physical presence 
is an important factor to reduce such tendencies (Hogg 1993) and to enhance inclusion. 

Since members of a CA are not elected, they cannot be held accountable to those 
affected by their decisions (for a discussion on this see Vandamme in this Handbook). 
This makes representative claims difficult. According to Brown (2018: 176-178) repre- 
sentative claims rest on their descriptive representativeness of diverse social perspec- 
tives. Thus, he raises concerns that members from disadvantaged groups speak less and 
are taken less seriously (see also Gerber et al. 2018). There are also studies indicating 
that there are gender inequalities, for example that a male deliberator’s arguments are 
taken more into account (Beauvais 2021; Curato, Vrydagh and Bachtiger 2020). This res- 
onates with Sanders (1997) concerns that power relations within a deliberative mini- 
public tend to reproduce those in society. Deliberative democrats’ response has been 
to identify design aspects and internal dynamics that can help reduce these biases. 
Even if a CA mirrors the nation in all variables typically deemed important, the public 
needs to accept its outcomes because they trust the members in order to be legitimate 
(Gutmann and Thompson 2018). For this, it is highly important that the members of the 
CA engage with the larger public as well and do their best to achieve a two-way com- 
munication (e. g., the British Columbia CA and Australia’s Citizens’ Parliament met with 
groups outside the forum to get their perspective). 
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19.3.2 Experts and evidence 


Another key design feature of CAs is that participants gather evidence and receive bal- 
anced information on the issue at hand. The main rationale behind such practices is 
that giving citizens an opportunity to acquire evidence and additional information, citi- 
zens can make informed and well-considered judgements on policy issues, deepening 
their understanding of the topic and its complexities (Fishkin 2018; Leino et al. 2021; 
Lightbody and Roberts 2019). It also gives participants the possibility to learn and 
gain knowledge, which is important for levelling differences in initial knowledge and 
deliberative capacities. 

Evidence can be presented in different forms and by different actors. Usually var- 
ious experts in the field present reports, facts, and research. Experts do not only refer 
to academic specialists but also to knowledge experts, stakeholders, and experts by 
lived experience that present their views and arguments. In some CAs, participants 
are given the chance to call in new experts and to ask for more evidence (Lightbody 
and Roberts 2019; Thompson et al. 2021). Expert views might have a strong impact 
on how individuals perceive the issue, what kinds of beliefs they have and, consequent- 
ly, on their attitudes and views. Even if organizers usually invite experts with various 
expertise and point of views, citizens may use expert information highly selectively to 
confirm their pre-existing views. Experts need to be chosen wisely to ensure a plurality 
of expert views and to make sure all views are valued (Leino et al. 2021). The credibility 
of the expert, the format, and evidence quality might also have an impact on individ- 
uals’ opinions (Lightbody and Roberts 2019: 226). According to Thompson et al. (2021) 
the major role of experts is to stimulate learning and reflection and to make the par- 
ticipants considering various arguments and values. 

Leino et al. (2021) suggest that expert hearings should be preceded and followed by 
deliberation in small groups. This might foster critical reflection on expert information 
among participants and help avoid blind deference or selective use of expert informa- 
tion. Experts are questioned individually or as a panel and they can provide the par- 
ticipants with written information in advance (Lightbody and Roberts 2019: 232). Light- 
body and Roberts (2019) raise concerns that Q&A sessions can undermine the quality of 
evidence and the argument while encouraging emotional expressions and a debate cli- 
mate where the best arguer is right. It might be a good idea to also “learn” citizens to 
scrutinize information and to help them develop critical thinking and support them in 
weighing evidence (Lightbody and Roberts 2019: 235-236). 

CAs usually feature expert hearings, the idea being that expert hearings help par- 
ticipants to reach more considered opinions. Therefore, it is perhaps surprising that 
there is relatively little research concerning the role of experts in citizen deliberation. 
As other individuals, experts will differ in terms of views, communication skills and 
style, charisma, experience, and the ability to get their message through which might 
also have an impact on the participants. Leino et al. (2021) are one of the few that 
has analysed how expert hearings in a deliberative mini-public affect participants’ 
knowledge and attitudes (to pandemic policies). They conclude that a deliberative proc- 
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ess where people need to justify their views to a diverse group of people is arguably an 
efficient method of correcting individual biases and for processing expert information 
(see also Mercier and Landemore 2012). 

Thompson et al. (2021) study three citizens’ juries in Scotland and conclude that the 
information phase with brief presentations from experts followed by a session for 
scrutiny with small group discussions and interrogation of the experts in plenum, 
had the largest influence on the jurors’ opinions (compared to the reflection and delib- 
eration phases). As it seems, the prospect of having to deliberate the issues later, includ- 
ing justifying one’s opinions, provides a strong incentive for jurors to listen, consider 
and weigh the evidence and values presented to them (see also Goodin and Niemeyer 
2003 for a similar discussion). Due to time constraint, experts could not address all 
questions in the plenary. As a result, the experts provided written answers to the un- 
addressed questions, and this compilation was circulated to the jurors a week before 
Day 2. The late change of two experts in one of the citizens’ juries did not have any 
impact on the opinions and Thompson et al. (2021) suggest that it is the complexity 
of arguments and putting attention to the issue and learning about it that have the larg- 
est impact on opinions, not the expert per se. 

There is a tendency that people (especially with strong opinions) tend to be uncrit- 
ical of information and arguments that support their initial view while being hypercrit- 
ical of information and arguments that contradict it (Karpowitz and Mendelberg 2018: 
539; Lord, Lee and Lepper 1979; Mercier and Landemore 2012). Sometimes people are 
also misinformed and (even worse) highly confident about their false beliefs. Thus, it is 
important to design deliberative processes that make people evaluate arguments con- 
sciously, and that increase their knowledge and understanding of others’ viewpoints 
(Karpowitz and Mendelberg 2018). In likeminded groups, there might be a risk of 
biased assimilation of information. People also tend to rely on the judgements and in- 
formation of trusted others, making informational cascades a serious problem (Sun- 
stein 2002). Hence, it is important to design the learning and information phase so 
that the information is balanced, learning takes place, and participants get a chance 
together to scrutinize the evidence presented to them. 


19.3.3 Diversity and deliberative disagreement 


Making sure that the deliberating group(s) has a diversity of epistemic resources as 
well as a diversity of perspectives, is crucial and closely linked to the issues of inclusion 
and representation. Gutmann and Thompson (2018: 909) enhances the need for delib- 
erative disagreement and suggest that more research is needed on the role of disagree- 
ment. In their view, mutual respect is a form of agreeing to disagree, and here lies the 
importance of deliberative disagreement. Mutual respect might develop over time 
when citizens realize that there are merits in others’ perspectives and viewpoints 
and that “winner takes it all” solutions are subordinate to solutions where compromis- 
es are included and where minority views are given weight as well. According to them: 
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“Citizens may differ on the right resolution but also about the reasons on the basis of 
which the conflict should be solved.” 

Caluwaerts (2012) has analysed a deliberation across language divides in Belgium. 
He concludes that the discussion was more deliberative, i.e. more similar to Haber- 
mas’s ideal speech situation in the groups that included participants from both lan- 
guage groups. In these groups, participants listened more thoroughly to the arguments 
presented and made more effort in presenting their own arguments, than in the group 
with likeminded people where they assumed that everyone would think like them. 
When exposed to disagreements and new arguments the participants get a larger argu- 
ment repertoire and an increased ability to list reasons for various opinions (Karpo- 
witz and Mendelberg 2018: 541). 

In heterogeneous groups, participants with lower status, for example lower educa- 
tion, minorities, might have difficulties making their voices heard and to get support 
for their arguments. There might be merits in creating “safe places” where participants 
can explore their views together with like-minded people. Indeed, studies indicate that 
among those with lower resources deliberation in likeminded groups generated a high- 
er sense of equality than discussion in mixed opinion groups (Himmelroos, Rapeli and 
Grönlund 2016). Mansbridge (1994: 63-64) mentions two disadvantages with deliberat- 
ing in likeminded enclaves. First, in a discussion with likeminded people, participants 
are not encouraged to listen to different opinions. Hence, they do not learn to formu- 
late their opinions so that outsiders can take them into account. Second, discussions in 
enclaves are protected from constructive criticism, which might lead to polarization. 
She concludes that deliberation with likeminded people needs to be linked to a larger 
context where the benefits of both likeminded deliberation and deliberative disagree- 
ment can be exploited. There is empirical research, for example a study by Grönlund et 
al. (2015), suggesting that deliberative norms can alleviate the negative consequences 
(such as opinion polarization and amplification of cognitive errors) in likeminded en- 
claves. Change of opinion is also due to inconsistent arguments, misconceptions, and 
unreasonable demands being filtered out in the deliberative discussion. In a delibera- 
tion, self-interest does not receive support and in order to get support for their own 
opinions, they must be more focused on the needs of others and on the common 
good. Participants are given the opportunity to weigh different interests against each 
other and this creates a better understanding of different arguments, which means 
that even if the participants disagree, they have better understanding of what they dis- 
agree about (Fishkin 2018; Gutmann and Thompson 2018). 

Deliberative democrats strongly agree that a demand for consensus might be coun- 
terproductive. An expectation of reaching consensus can create an obstacle to a critical 
dialogue and individual perspectives may dominate the agenda and define consensus. 
It might also prevent minority inclusion and force minority opinions to form after the 
group. Showing disagreement can be preferable in many situations. Thus, finding com- 
mon ground where everyone benefits might be more feasible than reaching consensus 
(Gutmann and Thompson 2018; Harris 2019). The cost of consensus might also be a loss 
of precision and a tendency to make vague formulations that can be interpreted in a 
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number of different ways. It can also result in a tendency to avoid debating more con- 
tentious issues and work against deeper deliberation (Olaffson 2016: 255-256). On the 
other hand, the requirement of consensus might also imply that more information is 
shared, knowledge increases to a greater degree and the deliberation is more thorough 
(Grönlund, Setälä and Herne 2010). 


19.3.4 Reflection and perspective-taking 


Dryzek (2000) suggests that deliberation needs both internal reflection and interaction 
with others. Without interaction with others, arguments are not tested in real political 
interaction. Deliberation requires citizens, not just hypothetically, to exchange views 
and rationally argue for their views (Goodin and Niemeyer 2003, Mercier and Lande- 
more 2012). Goodin and Niemeyer (2003) emphasize the internal reflective process they 
call “deliberation within” as an important part of the deliberative process. The internal 
process of deliberation always precedes participation in a discussion. After all, this is 
how we decide what our views and preferences in the coming discussion are. Hermans 
(2020) introduces the term “inner democracy” to describe the process of dialogical play 
between thought and counter-thought in developing our inner positions. He also high- 
lights the need for interactions with ourselves and with others. The deliberative ideals 
say that we should have an open mind and be willing to change our opinions, but if no 
one is prepared to take a stand for or against something, deliberation would have no- 
where to begin. Self-reflection is thus included when we react to the arguments that 
others present. The initial process of focusing on a topic, presenting information 
about it, and inviting citizens to think deeply about it probably provides strong stimu- 
lus for self-reflective deliberation (Goodin and Niemeyer 2003). Recent research implies 
that reflection decreases partisan-motivated reasoning and affective polarisation (Mur- 
adova 2021). 

Muradova (2021) has examined the Irish CA and suggests that the process of per- 
spective-taking, defined as actively imagining others’ experiences, perspectives, and 
feelings, can enhance more reflective judgements. She finds evidence that the diversity 
of viewpoints and the interplay between rational argumentation and personal stories 
induce the process of perspective-taking in deliberation. To fully understand and try to 
see things from others’ perspectives we need information on the others’ worldviews, 
perspectives, lives, and values. The process of perspective-taking also needs to be acti- 
vated and storytelling is one way of doing that by displaying values that are typically 
not talked about (Muradova 2021). Perspective-taking might be challenging for people, 
and it is likely that taking the perspective of someone similar to oneself is easier than 
with someone very different. Even though Muradova finds no evidence for biased per- 
spective-taking, she suggests that this is something worth paying attention to. 

Deliberation is an argument-driven endeavour and some individuals are better 
than others at articulating their arguments in rational, reasonable terms (Young 
2000). Even if researchers have opened up for alternative forms of communication, 
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e.g., storytelling and greetings, rational argument is still in the heart of deliberative de- 
mocracy (Dryzek 2000: 67-71). Besides justifying their arguments, deliberative theory 
also requires that deliberators consider the arguments of others with respect. Disre- 
spect involves degrading others and their arguments as well as hints of irony and sar- 
casm (Bachtiger et al. 2010: 41-42). 

Talk-centric deliberative democratic theory has largely tended to focus on voice 
and argumentation while overlooking the importance of listening. The quality of listen- 
ing is expected to have a direct impact on the quality of deliberation. Feeling heard and 
being heard are different things and deliberative theorists have increasingly acknowl- 
edged the centrality of listening (Scudder 2020). There are good reasons to assume that 
listening is a presumption for considering others’ arguments and perspectives, and for 
understanding others’ viewpoints. Hence, listening also affects participants’ opinions. 

In an experimental study, Baccaro et al. (2016) identified a gap between opinion 
change and good procedural deliberative quality. Asking participants to declare their 
position at the outset and to justify it, discouraged opinion change but simultaneously 
also reduced the impact of the pre-deliberative opinions of the other group members 
and encouraged better epistemic deliberative quality. Conversely, asking participants 
not to take a stance facilitated opinion change but reduced knowledge gains, lowered 
epistemic deliberative quality, and led to strong social influences on individual opin- 
ions. This suggests that there may be a trade-off between opinion change and high- 
quality deliberation. It also raises the question whether opinion change always is a de- 
sirable outcome. 

The most comprehensive and most known empirical instrument to analyse the 
quality of deliberative discourse is the Discourse Quality Index (DQI) developed by 
Steiner et al. (2004). Although this chapter will not discuss the measurement of delib- 
erative quality, the DQI deserves to be mentioned since it has transformed the empiri- 
cal research by putting focus on normative ideals such as participation (inclusion), jus- 
tification, respect, and reciprocity. Respect implies valuing others and having a positive 
attitude towards their arguments and claims. Respect is more than being polite. It is 
about being able to engage even with individuals that one disagrees with. It does not 
necessarily imply changing opinion but a willingness to agree also with people who 
do not share one’s opinions (Bachtiger and Parkinson 2019). 


19.4 Conclusion 


Although CAs vary in design — for example they have different purpose, composition 
length, and impact — they are similar in their endeavour to reach high quality deliber- 
ation. A plethora of research suggests that the internal quality of the CA (or any citizen 
deliberation) is crucial for the legitimacy of decision-making but also for how partici- 
pants are included and affected. Inclusion relates to both equality and redistribution of 
power Who is being selected and whether everyone has an equal chance to influence 
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the discussion have a large impact on the outcome. Learning, seen as an active act, is 
essential for deliberative processes and is often the driving force behind opinion 
change. Disagreement is needed to fully understand others’ viewpoints, but it might 
also help oneself to better understand one’s own opinions and values. Reflection 
and perspective-taking as well as reason-giving and listening are core principles of 
the deliberative discussion and closely linked to deliberative normative ideals. 

As more CAs are implemented at a fast pace, we will learn to understand the im- 
pact of internal dynamics even better A large part of the research so far relies on ex- 
perimental studies and therefore examining real world civic forums will be an impor- 
tant addition to the research on citizen deliberation. How will deliberation and 
internal dynamics function in the real world of politics? Also, more research is needed 
on how to re-distribute power and how to address inequalities in both participation 
and influence. Research by Alice Siu (2017) and Edana Beauvais (2021) has showed 
that power relations and inequalities are problems that need to be taken more serious- 
ly. There are also many assumptions about the potentially low quality of deliberation in 
likeminded groups. Many of these theoretical assumptions would need further elabo- 
ration, i.e. how different viewpoints are taken into account in likeminded small- 
group deliberations. If CAs are to be widely used as democratic remedies for reducing 
the gap between decision-makers and citizens, it is crucial that they are inclusive, offer 
a diversity of epistemic resources, acknowledge diversity and disagreements, and rely 
on high quality deliberation. 
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Saskia Goldberg 
20 Citizens’ assemblies and their effects on 
the population 


Abstract: A so-called “deliberative wave” is currently hitting the globe, with citizens’ 
assemblies (CAs) being convened all over the world. While much research has been 
done both on internal qualities of CAs and macro political uptake, little is known 
about their effects on the wider public, namely (1) how CAs affect non-participating 
citizens and (2) how non-participants perceive CAs. This chapter seeks to disentangle, 
systemize, and summarize effects on the wider public and applies an integrative, yet 
“realistic” approach to classify effects on non-participants by distinguishing between 
(a) theoretical claims in conjuncture with CAs, (b) observed effects on the wider public, 
(c) citizens’ expectations, and (d) perceived legitimacy. It argues that CAs do not auto- 
matically have positive effects on the population, but can also have no or even negative 
effects. Further, it argues that such effects hinge both on the awareness and contextu- 
alization of CAs. 


Keywords: deliberation, legitimacy, public opinion, citizens’ perceptions, expectations, 
awareness, framework 


20.1 Introduction 


Citizens’ assemblies (CAs) have become a promising impetus in the debate about the so- 
called crisis of democracy (e.g., OECD 2020). And indeed, there is much to like about the 
idea of bringing together a (quasi-)representative subset of the wider population to 
have inclusive, informed, and consequential discussions about important policy issues 
(see Curato et al. 2021: 3). If properly designed, CAs can achieve high quality delibera- 
tion with a variety of positive effects on participants, including opinion changes and 
knowledge gains (e. g., Fishkin 2018), and the development of positive political attitudes 
and faith in democracy (e.g., Boulianne 2019). Moreover, some proponents even claim 
that CAs can make decision-making processes more inclusive and responsive (see Cu- 
rato, Vrydagh and Bachtiger 2020: 3). By the same token, CAs increasingly are facing 
powerful and sound criticisms. Normatively, critics echo a common feature: CAs are 
illegitimate because they bypass deliberations by the public at large, are not participa- 
tory enough, fail to connect with the wider public, and are not authorized to inject po- 
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litical decisions (e.g., Lafont 2019). Empirically, research often tends to neglect or ig- 
nore possible negative effects on the population alike. 

Yet, CAs remain a tiny snapshot of the wider public and research has long been 
focusing either on their internal or systemic qualities with questions about macro po- 
litical uptake and scaling (e.g., Hendriks 2016; Setala 2017). However we still lack 
knowledge about the effects on the wider public, namely how CAs affect non-participat- 
ing citizens and how the latter perceive the former While empirical works on “spillover 
effects” (van der Does and Jacquet 2021) are still scarce, most recently there have been 
some attempts to address citizens’ perceptions, showing that the overall support for 
CAs is somewhat high (though not overwhelming) among citizens (e.g., Bedock and 
Pilet 2020, 2021; Goldberg and Bachtiger 2022; Jacquet, Niessen and Reuchamps 2022; 
Pilet et al. 2022). 

This chapter seeks to disentangle, systemize, and summarize effects on the wider 
public focusing on non-participating citizens. It applies an integrative yet “realistic” ap- 
proach and argues that CAs do not automatically have positive effects on the popula- 
tion, but can have no or even negative effects as well. Further, it argues that such effects 
hinge on both the awareness and contextualization of CAs. The chapter begins by 
sketching an integrative framework for assessing effects on the wider public. Based 
on a review of literature it then summarizes findings for a) theoretical claims in con- 
juncture with CAs, b) observed effects on the wider public, c) expectations of citizens, 
and d) perceived effects and legitimacy, before pointing to research gaps and (contex- 
tual) challenges. 


20.2 An integrative framework for assessing effects 
on the wider public 


Many years ago, James Fishkin put forth a promising argument: CAs are particularly 
appealing because they start from a reflection of the population, which then experien- 
ces the “deliberative filter” and arrives at the best possible decision (see Fishkin 2009: 
25). And indeed, a number of studies have shown that CAs can have such transforma- 
tive effects on participating citizens (see the chapter by Lindell in this Handbook). But 
what about non-participants? Some advocates stress that CAs are able to affect non-par- 
ticipating citizens as well (e.g., Goodin and Dryzek 2006; Gastil et al. 2018). In this re- 
spect, CAs might stimulate public discussions not only because non-participants gain 
knowledge about a policy issue, but also because they increase visibility among the cit- 
izenry. Still, however CAs are criticized for being detached from the public at large. To 
this end, outcomes of CAs are nothing but democratic shortcuts that require non-par- 
ticipants to blindly defer to decision of deliberating strangers (Lafont 2019). 

Yet, research often fails to differentiate between desirable goals of CAs and actual 
observable effects. Whereas some works are concerned with goals CAs should ideally 
achieve (sometimes even equate them with desirable goals of deliberative democracy 
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in general), others take empirical approaches and study effects of CAs on the wider 
public, making it difficult to draw general conclusions. Moreover, researchers often 
take a top-down approach and neglect assessments of the citizens themselves. This 
chapter takes a conceptual point of departure and advocates an integrative approach 
(Table 20.1) that differentiates between desirable goals of CAs (expectations) and actual 
impacts on the wider public (effects) while simultaneously accounting for different per- 
spectives: goals and effects from the perspective of deliberative democracy (objective/ 
top-down) and goals and effects from the eyes of the wider public (subjective/bottom- 
up). 


Table 20.1: Integrative framework to assess effects on the population 


Object dimension 


Expectations Effects 
v Objective/top-down A) Theoretical claims in B) Observed effects of CAs on 
¥ (academic disciplines) conjuncture with CAs the wider public 
Q 
£ Subjective/bottom-up C) Citizens expectations D) Citizens’ perceptions of effects, 
a (citizens perceptions) about CAs perceived legitimacy 


20.2.1 Theoretical claims of citizens’ assemblies 


Over the past two decades, a body of literature has identified a number of desirable 
effects associated with CAs. The debate, however has continued to change. To this 
end, Curato et al. (2020) have recently suggested to speak of “generations” of CAs. 
While first generation scholars are concerned with the internal working and quality 
of CAs, second generation scholars have started to address their consequentiality and 
roles in democratic deepening. Finally, third generation scholars have only recently 
begun to scrutinize the widely held idea that CAs quasi automatically strengthen de- 
mocracy. Instead, they are interested in (more) appropriate, alternative, or contingent 
uses of CAs in democratic systems. The main argument this section addresses is that 
CAs might not be equally useful for all purposes. In practice, CAs sometimes even pur- 
sue goals quite different from those envisaged by deliberative democracy theory. Desir- 
able goals can broadly be divided into three categories: internal goals (deliberative 
quality and effects on participants), external goals (effects on non-participants, public 
authorities, and the public sphere), and democratic goals (realization of democratic 
goods such as inclusion). The focus of this chapter is on the second category (external 
goals), with particular attention to effects on non-participants. However it is important 
to mention that CAs are organized context-specifically and their desirable effects may 
differ depending (inter alia) on their purposes (see below). 

The literature on desired goals of CAs on the population addresses various effects 
such as informing the public, influencing public opinion, mobilization, and legitimat- 
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ing policies. First, CAs could inform the public (both public officials and non-partici- 
pants) about the “considered opinions” of participants. Such information may feed 
into broader discussions among citizens but also among politicians, parties, members 
of the parliament, and policymakers at various government levels. In that regard, La- 
font (2019) has most recently suggested alternative roles for a participatory re-orienta- 
tion of CAs, namely when they anticipate important policy issues which have been ig- 
nored in the population (anticipatory use), contest the majority opinion (contestatory 
use), or to alert the citizenry when public authorities ignore public opinions (vigilant 
use). Moreover CAs could influence the public opinion by signalling what a considered 
opinion would look like. Similar to partisan cues, CAs then can serve as informational 
shortcuts for (uninformed) citizens (e.g., Ingham and Levin 2018; Bachtiger and Gold- 
berg 2020) and thus a remedy to complexity. Particularly in complex governance sys- 
tems, citizens (even the most politically active ones) need to make “choices for passiv- 
ity” (MacKenzie and Warren 2012: 98). To this end, MacKenzie and Warren (2012) argue 
that CAs can serve as “trusted information proxies” that help citizens to make decisions 
particularly in situations where they lack resources, competencies, and interest to en- 
gage with political issues. In that regard, CAs are seen as useful tools to prepare and 
compress information in best possible deliberative circumstances and make it availa- 
ble to citizens (see also Suiter et al. 2020: 257). In turn, citizens may feel normatively 
committed to democracy which means that they might be supportive toward CAs 
and accept their decisions or recommendations for they know how the deliberative 
process was working including that arguments have been heard and exchanged and 
also that they could have been participants themselves (see Fishkin 2018: 146-147). 
Third, DCFs could mobilize citizens to talk about their experiences, which then might 
spill-over to everyday conversations (e.g., Lazer et al. 2015; Mansbridge 1999). Finally, 
albeit symbolically, the idea for CAs is to help legitimate policy decisions (see Goodin 
and Dryzek 2006: 232). With regard to political decision-making, however, CAs typically 
lack necessary links of authorization and accountability to the wider public (see also 
Bachtiger and Parkinson 2019: 35). 


20.2.2 Observed effects on the wider public 


Empirical research has long been focusing on the internal working of CAs and their 
effects on participants. In a recent review, van der Does and Jacquet (2021) find that 
the relevant literature for “spillover effects” on non-participants is still scarce, with 
only a few studies addressing effects on the wider public. First, research shows that 
CAs can have both informing effects on non-participants, including knowledge gains 
on policy issues and engagement with new arguments (e.g., Gastil et al. 2018; Mar 
and Gastil 2020; Setala et al. 2020), and even affect (and change) opinions of non-par- 
ticipating citizens (e.g., Boulianne 2018; Gastil et al. 2018; Ingham and Levin 2018). Sec- 
ond, for influence on the public opinion, evidence on the Citizens’ Initiative Reviews 
(CIRs) shows that citizens who engaged with the citizens’ statements were more likely 
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to vote in accordance with the statements and sometimes even change their voting in- 
tentions (e.g., Gastil et al. 2018; Gastil and Richards 2013). Overall, however, results re- 
main mixed, revealing that citizens only sometimes (e.g., depending on the issue at 
stake) vote or decide in line with the recommendations of CAs (e.g., Fournier et 
al. 2011), putting an “empirical question mark” on shortcut approaches such as trust- 
based uses of CAs (for a discussion on outcome favourability see below). Moreover 
there seems to be at least anecdotal evidence on the mobilization of citizens, showing 
that CAs can both evoke interpersonal discussions outside the forum (e.g., Gastil, Ri- 
chards and Knobloch 2014; Lazer et al. 2015) and “stimulate” public participation by 
increasing the willingness of citizens to participate in future CAs (e.g., Denters and 
Klok 2010; Gastil et al. 2018). Finally, a very few studies provide evidence for “emanat- 
ing effects” (Knobloch, Barthel and Gastil 2020), showing that CAs can also influence 
non-participants political attitudes including their sense of internal and external effi- 
cacy, political trust (e.g., Boulianne 2018), and empathy (Suiter et al. 2020). 


20.2.3 Citizens’ expectations on citizens’ assemblies 


To date, research on citizens perceptions of CAs is overly limited. Only a very few stud- 
ies (mostly qualitative) exist on citizens’ expectations about CAs, which, however, focus 
on participants only. An exemption is Goldberg (2022) who finds that while a substan- 
tial proportion of the German citizens (more than 40%) have never heard about CAs, 
only about a third of those who are familiar with CAs stated to have some expectations. 
However, scant research exists on what citizens concretely expect from CAs. Existing 
studies usually use in-depth interviews to compare participants’ attitudes before and 
after the CAs (e.g., Curato and Niemeyer 2013), or apply retrospective designs in 
which participants are asked for their impressions after having participated in a CA, 
which allows to reflect on their experiences before and after the processes (e. g., Jac- 
quet 2019; Goldberg 2018). Overall, these studies indicate transformative effects of par- 
ticipants’ expectations and show that expectations prior to the CAs differ from expect- 
ations citizens have after the deliberations. While participants tend to have 
“instrumental” or “external” goals that refer to the impact and consequentiality of 
CAs at the beginning (e.g., good decisions and influence), “expressive” or “internal” as- 
pects of CAs become more important afterwards (e.g., social aspects such as friend- 
ships). Note, however, these effects refer to single case studies only. Future research 
needs to look critically and comparatively at other cases and may even come up 
with standardized measuring tools that allows to examine expectations of various 
groups of non-participants. 

Some recent attempts try to understand citizens’ contingent perceptions and ex- 
pectations, shedding light on what citizens like or dislike about CAs. For instance, 
Pow et al. (2020) show that citizens value CAs for they are composed of ordinary citi- 
zens. This effect seems to be particularly strong when they think that politicians are 
not like them. Moreover, Goldberg and Bachtiger (2022) find that citizens want CAs 
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to be advisory only, but tightly coupled to legacy institutions while at the same time 
providing extra provisions in terms of representation and inclusion. Van Dijk and Le- 
fevere (2022) show that citizens want non-binding recommendations to be honoured by 
elected representatives (see also Germann, Marien and Muradova 2022). Finally, re- 
search indicates that expectations about CAs vary among various “types” or “sub- 
groups” of citizens. For instance, Mar and Gastil (2021) find that particularly politically 
disadvantaged groups (people of colour compared to Whites, poor compared to rich) 
tend to trust CAs. Similarly, Jacquet (2019) demonstrates that less engaged citizens de- 
velop new expectations during their participation. This suggests not only that expecta- 
tions hinge on the general interest in political participation, but also that awareness 
about CAs might induce the overall assessment of CAs. To this end, Goldberg (2022) 
found that citizens who stated to have at least some experiences (either directly 
through their own participation or indirectly through, for example, media or reports) 
are more positive towards CAs in general. Moreover, anecdotal evidence shows that 
participants may even become more sceptical about the actual impact of CAs (Goldberg 
2018). Thus, experiences might contribute to more realistic expectations particularly 
when it comes to their actual influence on political decision-making. Similarly, albeit 
for referendums, Werner and Marien (2022) demonstrate that citizens tend to have 
more realistic expectations on what referenda can (not) contribute to democracy in di- 
rect democratic contexts. They show that experienced citizens are more critical about 
the potential of referendums to address responsiveness issues. 


20.2.4 Citizens’ perceptions of citizens’ assemblies and perceived 
legitimacy 


Let us finally tip our hats to a simple though important question, namely how non-par- 
ticipants perceive CAs. A perception-based approach is interested in the extent to which 
CAs are perceived as legitimate means of policymaking and assumes that CAs would 
enjoy very limited respect without sufficient support from the wider public (e. g., Bed- 
ock 2017). To date, scarce evidence exists on perceived legitimacy and related research 
is still in its infancy. Some studies have started to assess perceived legitimacy, but focus 
on participatory innovations in general (Jaske 2019) or different generic forms of dem- 
ocratic decision-making (e.g., Christensen 2020; Werner and Marien 2022). Further- 
more, there have been highly promising attempts to contextualize CAs further by con- 
sidering the variety of CAs and its different designs (e.g., Bedock and Pilet 2020; 
Goldberg and Bachtiger 2022; Jacobs and Kaufmann 2019; Jacquet, Niessen and Reu- 
champs 2022; Pow 2021). 

The overall story is told quickly: Citizens’ general support for CAs seems to be mod- 
erately high (e.g., Bedock and Pilet 2021; Jacquet, Niessen and Reuchamps 2022), but 
support seems to have an instrumental dimension, namely citizens tend to prefer 
any alternatives to the status quo of political decision-making. However, a wealth of re- 
search shows that citizens tend to have difficulties forming coherent preferences (e. g., 
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Bengtsson 2012; Goldberg, Wyss and Bachtiger 2020). Yet, drawing on a contingency ar- 
gument, recent debates about appropriate uses put further nuance to the idea that CAs 
quasi automatically strengthen democracy (Bachtiger and Goldberg 2020; Curato, Vry- 
dagh and Bachtiger 2020). Empirical evidence suggests that perceived legitimacy not 
only on design questions of CAs (e.g., Christensen 2020; Goldberg and Bachtiger 2022, 
van Dijk and Lefevere 2022), but is also contingent on heterogeneity within the citizen- 
ry and citizens’ awareness about CAs (e.g., knowledge, visibility, experiences). Finally, 
research on outcome favourability reveals that substantive considerations play a cru- 
cial role for citizens’ legitimacy perceptions (e. g., Esaiasson, Gilljam and Persson 2012), 
which is also found in conjunction with support of CAs (e.g., Goldberg and Bachtiger 
2022). 


20.3 Contextualization of effects 


All findings described above refer either to single (mostly “successful”) cases (e.g., the 
CIR in Oregon (and similar “experiments” in Finland and Switzerland), the Irish CAs, 
the British Columbia CA (BCCA), and the G1000 in Belgium), or survey experiments on 
“fictional” CAs (e.g., Boulianne 2018; Christensen 2020; Goldberg and Bachtiger 2022; 
van Dijk and Lefevere 2022). To this end, van der Does and Jacquet (2021) note that 
most evidence is based on very few cases and studies. Still, systematic research on citi- 
zens expectations and actual effects is missing. Yet, CAs differ considerably in their de- 
sign and the political context (Paulis et al. 2021) and therefore the contextualization of 
expectations and effects is of great importance. A major problem in studying CAs 
comes with a lack of data and knowledge about the actual population of CAs. Mostly, 
studies refer to successful cases and ignore failed ones, which ultimately makes it dif- 
ficult to generalize. Finally, Spada and Ryan (2017) remind us this is also reflected in 
publication biases in high-impact journals. 

The POLITICIZE database has started to systematically cover CAs in Europe be- 
tween 2000 and 2020 and identified criteria for systemizing them (Paulis et al. 2021). 
This includes, for example, the design (e.g., recruitment strategies, number of partici- 
pants, and group composition), the issue (e.g., environment, planning, immigration, 
and constitutional electoral changes), and the linkage to political decision-making 
(e.g., recommendations to public officials or referendums). Moreover, a recent OECD 
report points to a great variety of CAs, putting a particular eye on their various purpos- 
es. The report differentiates between informed citizen recommendations on issues, citi- 
zen opinion on issues, informed citizen evaluation of ballot measures, and permanent 
CAs such as the Ostbelgien Model (OECD 2020: 35). 

Yet still some serious challenges exist beyond the availability of cases. The first is 
awareness. In order to properly assess legitimacy, citizens need to get familiarized with 
CAs to understand their significance (Lafont 2017: 94). In that regard, citizens need 
knowledge about CAs, including their role in political decision-making. Conversely, 
when citizens understand both the purpose and functioning of CAs, their legitimacy 
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perceptions might increase (see also Fung 2003). Awareness therefore has much in 
common with visibility (Rummens 2016), transparency, and communication to assure 
quality of access to the wider public (see Pow, van Dijk and Marien 2020). However, ex- 
cept for some “successful” cases, most citizens are not familiar with the concept of CAs 
(see also Devillers et al. 2021), nor do they know about their (critical) democratic im- 
plications. Empirical evidence shows that respondents often choose the middle catego- 
ry when answering survey questions, indicating that citizens tend to have difficulties 
assessing CAs or even possess non-attitudes. However, a few studies tend to confirm 
a positive relationship between familiarity and the assessment of CAs, showing that 
awareness indeed is a key driver of impact on the wider public. Boulianne (2018), 
for example, demonstrates that being informed about CAs can help increase feelings 
of external efficacy among citizens. Similarly, Goldberg (2022) shows that support for 
CAs is higher among citizens who either have some experiences with CAs or have care- 
fully engaged with various information on CAs. In addition, Gastil et al. (2016) suggest 
that citizens need more information about CAs to make informed and robust trust 
judgements. 

Moreover, recent studies have put forth the idea of heterogeneity, i.e. differences 
across subgroups of citizens. To this end, different strata of citizens may have very dif- 
ferent views of CAs, depending for example on their experiences with CAs and views 
about how political decisions should be made. For instance, research shows that par- 
ticularly politically disaffected citizens or citizens with low political trust call for great- 
er empowerment of CAs or at least seem to have less of a problem with more radical 
forms of representative democracy (Bedock and Pilet 2020; Goldberg and Bachtiger 
2022; Germann, Marien and Muradova 2022). 

Finally, this chapter has argued that effects may have an ambivalent character: CAs 
might have positive but also negative effects on the wider public or even no effects at 
all. Many studies choose not to employ controlled research designs, but seem to implic- 
itly assume that CAs ultimately have positive effects without distinguishing them from 
other potential determinants at both the institutional level (e. g., the comparison across 
various CAs and other alternatives) and the individual level (e.g., varying citizen atti- 
tudes). Yet, a problem of empirical research is that studies almost exclusively report 
positive effects and tend to neglect or ignore negative effects. Oftentimes, however, rec- 
ommendations from CAs are not honoured (Font et al. 2018; Germann, Marien and 
Muradova 2022), or costly effort are made for running CAs for rather little return. 
One exception is the BCCA, where a referendum ultimately failed to mobilize enough 
citizens to cast their vote. To this end, Curato and Boker (2016) remind us to consider 
negative or even counterproductive effects as well. Their study of various CAs show 
that they can also undermine public deliberation (even in cases of high internal qual- 
ity), for example because of poor media coverage. Moreover, anecdotal evidence from 
case studies in German municipalities shows that conflicts may even become en- 
trenched or magnified rather than resolved (Vetter Geyer and Eith 2014). Overall, the 
thin data base suggests that many CAs might not have any effects on the general public, 
or at least not the highly promising goals associated with CAs. Crucially, however, indi- 
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vidual CAs cannot achieve all desirable goals simultaneously (see also Bachtiger and 
Parkinson 2019). 

But what then are avenues for further research? First, research on non-partici- 
pants’ perceptions and effects on the population needs to become systematic. More spe- 
cifically, there is a need to focus on non-participating citizens in addition to partici- 
pants in CAs. To date, a very few isolated studies exist that “simulate” CAs (or 
present hypothetical scenarios of CAs) in controlled survey experiments. With few ex- 
emptions, there is no evidence on the assessments of non-participating citizens for CAs 
that actually took place. Research also has to systematically include cases in non-West- 
ern countries as well as less successful or even failed cases. Second, with regard to le- 
gitimacy perceptions, a doable route to take are survey experiments that allow for in- 
cluding information packages to raise awareness among citizens. Moreover survey 
experiments and factorial analyses allow us to study perceived legitimacy contingently, 
for example, by varying different characteristics and contexts of CAs. Finally, qualita- 
tive case studies could help understand the mechanisms of why (and how) CAs affect 
the general public. Such methods could, for example, provide insights into why non- 
participants trust CAs even though they have not participated themselves. 


20.4 Conclusion 


This chapter provided an overview of empirical findings of effects on the wider public. 
Along two dimensions — what is the object we are interested in and which perspective 
do we take — it sketched a fourfold framework for assessing effects on non-participants 
and outlined the state of research on a) theoretical claims of CAs, b) observed effects of 
CAs on the wider public, c) expectations of citizens, and d) perceived legitimacy. Four 
conclusions can be drawn. First, deliberative democracy theory places high expecta- 
tions on CAs, but these expectations are not consistently met in empirical studies. Dif- 
ferently put, CAs simply cannot achieve all desirable goals at once. Second, CAs seem to 
have effects on the population, but evidence mostly refers to unsystematic single-(best)- 
case studies that need to be contextualized further Third, citizens’ perceptions (partly) 
differ from the desirable effects formulated in theory. Fourth, research on citizens’ per- 
ceptions shows that citizens seem to be (moderately) supportive of CAs. Yet, research 
needs further (systematic) studies, especially in light of the fact that citizens are not 
a homogeneous group with many of them not even being familiar with CAs. In sum, 
supportive contexts (namely appropriate designing, support within a polity, and aware- 
ness) increase the likelihood that CAs have positive effects on (at least parts of) the 
population. However, although we already have a good feeling of how CAs might affect 
the population, systematic research is still in its infancy and positive results should not 
be fully overestimated, given that many studies tend to focus on successful cases only. 
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21 The impact of citizens’ assemblies on 
policymaking: Approaches and methods 


Abstract: The chapter aims to contribute to the debate on citizens’ assemblies’ impacts 
on the policymaking process. It reviews the different ways to envision this impact by 
distinguishing three ways to conceptualize and measure it: (1) congruence between the 
recommendation and public decisions, (2) consideration in the policymaking process, 
and (3) structural changes. The chapter concludes by discussing the remaining points 
of attention for future research on the matter It highlights the need for a multidimen- 
sional approach of the notion of impact, for a more complex vision of public action 
when questioning the impact, and for more comparative analyses to understand the 
explanatory factors of such impacts. 


Keywords: citizens’ assemblies, impacts, influence, policy-making, political uptake, pub- 
lic action 


21.1 Introduction 


“What will come out of this convention, I pledge, will be submitted without filters ei- 
ther to the vote of Parliament, or to a referendum, or to direct regulatory applications” 
(Macron 2019: 9, our translation). These words of President Emmanuel Macron, pro- 
nounced during the inaugural session of the Citizens’ Climate Convention in France, 
had not gone unnoticed. And yet, a few months later the optimism of the beginning 
seemed far behind. At the closing session of the Convention, participants gave a 
score of 3.3 out of 10 to the government’s consideration of their recommendations (Bar- 
roux and Garric 2021). “From the convention to the citizen’s disappointment” (Rosy 
2021, our translation), “Citizens’ Convention for the climate: a concrete betrayal” (Pas- 
cal-Moussellard 2021, our translation), the disappointment of the citizens drawn by lot 
to participate in the experiment seems great. Voices are raised: the citizens’ assembly is 
denounced as being a form of tokenism. 

While citizens’ assemblies (CA) have become particularly common in recent years, 
the question of their broader impact on the policymaking process seems unclear The 
establishment of these assemblies has long been justified by their intrinsic qualities, 
namely their capacity to create a space for free exchanges of opinion between “ordina- 
ry” citizens selected by lot (Setälä 2014). Their educative effects on participants have 
also been a source of justification, being seen as mechanisms that would improve cit- 
izenship (citizens having better issue knowledge, better civic skills, etc.) (Michels 2011). 
Their ability to have a broader impact on the decision-making process is also a central 
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objective for the advocates of such mechanisms (Fishkin 2018). However, the experi- 
mental nature of many assemblies has kept the focus on their internal design for a 
long time, leaving aside the question of their wider external effects (Elstub, Ercan 
and Mendonga 2016). 

The place to be given to those mechanisms in the institutional political system also 
remains open to debate. Some see them as a way “to support our existing system of 
representative democracy” (Curato et al. 2021: 9) and are then expected to provide 
input to policymaking by influencing decision-makers directly or indirectly by stimulat- 
ing deliberation in the wider public debate (before a referendum). Others, on the con- 
trary, conceive CA more as a first step towards more radical democratic reforms. In 
this line, some argue for a transformation of some existing assemblies composed of 
elected representatives into CAs (Van Reybrouck 2014; Verret-Hamelin and Vandamme 
2022). Landemore (2020) also envisages a completely new political system in which CAs 
would occupy a central role. Those assemblies would be institutionalized at every level 
of power and connected to each other to form a network of assemblies shaping what 
she calls open democracy (Landemore 2020). Although CAs are thus the source of great 
enthusiasm, the conceptions underlying their promotion can vary considerably (Cou- 
rant 2021). In this respect, opinions also diverge on the weight to be given to these 
mechanisms and their recommendations: while some advocate for the recommenda- 
tions to become binding decisions (Fishkin 2011), others consider them more as mech- 
anisms that can only be consultative given their lack of accountability and an explicit 
form of authorization by the public, and their risk to bypass the goal of mass partici- 
pation (Chambers 2009 ; Lafont 2015 ; Landa and Pevnick 2021). In any case, at present, 
CAs remain purely consultative (Paulis et al. 2021), even in the most institutionalized 
cases such as the permanent citizen dialogue of the German-speaking community of 
Belgium (Macq and Jacquet 2021; Niessen and Reuchamps 2022). The question therefore 
arises as to the weight given to the recommendations and, more broadly, to the CA in 
the policymaking process, without which the assembly “would be little more than a 
form of democratic experimentation without practical use” (Caluwaerts and Reu- 
champs 2016: 15). 

Moreover, the issue of CA impact does not only interest democratic theorists. The 
impression of a lack of impact of those assemblies is one of the main arguments put 
forward by citizens drawn by lot who refuse to participate (Jacquet 2017: 14). Equally, 
their establishment and multiplication create expectations among participants, as 
shown by the public reactions following the Citizens’ Climate Convention in France. 
The risk is then, by multiplying CAs with little impact on the policymaking process, 
to only reinforce an already existing crisis of confidence of citizens towards the polit- 
ical system (Blondiaux 2007). 

The aim of this chapter is therefore to contribute to the reflection on CAs’ impacts 
on the policymaking process. To do so, it starts with questioning the general lack of in- 
sight on the subject before presenting a recent conceptualization which could help to 
structure the debate on the issue. It finally ends with a discussion of the remaining 
points of attention for future research on the matter 
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21.2 A general lack of insight into the impact of 
citizens’ assemblies 


Despite a great deal of attention to their subject matter CAs have so far been mostly 
studied in terms of their internal design and dynamics. Established to realize the Hab- 
ermasian ideal of a debate between free and equal citizens where the “force of the bet- 
ter argument” would prevail, the question has arisen as to how to ensure a good delib- 
erative quality within these assemblies composed of “ordinary” citizens (Dryzek et 
al. 2019). It is also the capacity of these assemblies to transform the participants select- 
ed by lot that has been discussed at length, with research having succeeded in showing 
a transformation of preferences (Fishkin and Luskin 2005), an improvement in civic 
capacities (Gronlund, Setala and Herne 2010) as well as a deepening of knowledge (Ca- 
luwaerts and Reuchamps 2014). In recent years, researchers have tried to move from 
studying CAs as isolated experiments to consider their interactions with the larger po- 
litical system (Mansbridge et al. 2012), which means moving from a focus on the inter- 
nal design of these assemblies to one on their broader external effects (Jacquet and van 
der Does 2021a; Setälä and Smith 2018). 

The question of the impacts of CAs on the policymaking process has been raised by 
several researchers, often under different terms (Vrydagh and Caluwaerts 2020): polit- 
ical responsiveness, output, fate of proposals, influence, or political uptake. All of them 
question the fate of the recommendations, but also, and more broadly, of the CAs’ im- 
pact on the decision-making process. However, the notion remains ambiguous. There is 
no common definition of what is meant by “impact on the policymaking process”. Is 
there “impact” when recommendations are translated into public policy? Is there “im- 
pact” when the CA succeeds in changing the broader mindset of policymakers on the 
issue of citizen participation? Does “impact” still mean that the CA has succeeded in 
influencing the public debate by stimulating it, by indirectly inducing a richer deliber- 
ation and exchange of arguments on the issue at stake? The polysemy of the notion and 
the difficulty in defining its limits seem to be major obstacles to establishing a common 
analytical framework. The majority of research on the question of the impact of CAs on 
the decision-making process has indeed very often focused on single case studies. Dif- 
ferent types of impacts were highlighted, but the low number of cases systematically 
studied makes it difficult to get an overview of the potential impacts that an assembly 
could have on the policymaking process. More comparative studies, such as those con- 
ducted by Caluwaerts and Reuchamps (2016) or Dryzek and Tucker (2008), are still 
needed. 

Besides the definition of impact, it is also the methodological challenge of measur- 
ing impact that is raised (Vrydagh 2022). It is often difficult to trace the links of influ- 
ence between various elements, and the question arises even more when it is a matter 
of entering the black box of policymaking process. Seeing a recommendation formulat- 
ed by a CAtranslated in public policy does not mean de facto that without the assembly 
it would not have been implemented. In the policymaking process, the CA and its rec- 
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ommendations are only input policymaking besides many other groups and factors 
that can influence policymaking (Vrydagh and Caluwaerts 2020: 2). It is therefore 
more widely the generalized difficulty in tracing and measuring impact in a process 
as complex and multi-stakeholder as the policymaking one that prevents the emer- 
gence of an overall view on the issue. 

Moreover, a majority of studies on the matter seem to have focused on the impacts 
for specific local issues as explained by Pogrebinschi and Ryan (2018) seeking to shift 
the focus on impacts to a macro level. Yet, democratic innovations have often been 
criticized for their “scalability” problem. As Bua observes, the “impact that they can, 
both practically (Dahl 1989) and legitimately (Parkinson 2006), claim to have on poli- 
cy-making decreases as scale increases”, with the risk of concluding that mechanisms 
such as CAs could only be introduced for “local issues of little strategic importance” 
(Bua 2017: 160). While this criticism has been relativized by studies showing the impor- 
tance of an appropriate institutional design in the “transferability” of these innova- 
tions (Pogrebinschi 2013; Smith 2009), the question of scale remains an important 
issue and there is currently a lack of a systemic approach of CAs’ impacts on a larger 
scale (Pogrebinschi and Ryan 2018). 


21.3 A conceptualization 


Jacquet and van der Does (2021b) have conceptualized the different ways to think about 
CAs’ impacts on policymaking. A systematic literature review of all research published 
on the matter before 2019 was conducted. The 131 different studies retained have then 
been classified and enabled them to identify the three main ways in which the impact 
on the policymaking process is generally envisioned. This section considers each of 
these ways of looking at the impact on policymaking in turn (summarized in Table 
211) and highlights some illustrative studies. 


Table 21.1: Conceptualization: three ways to think about CAs’ impacts on policymaking (Sources: Jacquet and 
van der Does 2021b). 


Conceptualization of con- Underlying research question Number of 

sequences publications 

Congruence with decisions Are mini-publics’ recommendations translated into poli- 105 
cies? 

Consideration in the policy- Do actors consider the minipublic in the public sphere and 128 

making process in empowered institutions? 

Structural changes Does the minipublic change policy practices (in a particular 16 
domain)? 


One of the most obvious impacts on the decision-making process is probably the one on 
the content of public policies, namely congruence with decisions. This impact largely 
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echoes much of the rhetoric of the assembly organizers, presenting the CA to partici- 
pants as mechanisms whose recommendations aim to be translated into public policy. 
The “congruency approach” can be defined as “a desk-based research method which 
assesses impact based on the textual correspondence between a citizen-created idea 
and public policy documents” (Vrydagh 2022: 66). Although a couple of authors have 
studied this type of impact, a criticism has recently been made of the general lack 
of consideration of the pre-existing policy preferences of decision-makers (Vrydagh 
2022; Vrydagh and Caluwaerts 2020). The risk is therefore to conclude that a CA has im- 
pacted the policymaking process because a recommendation has been translated into a 
public policy, even though the policymakers were already in favour of this recommen- 
dation before the setting up of the CA. The problem of cherry-picking (Font et al. 2018) — 
namely the selection by policymakers of recommendations aligned with their initial 
preferences — is well known, but seems rarely translated into practice in the method- 
ology used to measure this precise type of impact on the content of public policies (Vry- 
dagh and Caluwaerts 2020). 

Taking these criticisms seriously, Vrydagh and Caluwaerts (2020) have developed a 
model called “The Sequential Impact Matrix (SIM)”. Built on the necessity to take into 
account pre-existing policy preferences of policymakers, this matrix offers a frame- 
work which distinguishes between different types of influence that the CA can have 
on the initial preferences of decision-makers: continuous, enriching, innovating, shift- 
ing, or inhibiting influence. This matrix has then been applied to the case of the citi- 
zens’ panel “Make Your Brussels Mobility” initiated by the Brussels Parliament in Bel- 
gium. The policy preferences were formalized as follows: for the initial policy 
preferences, by analysing the coalition agreement and the electoral programmes of 
all parties; for the preferences of the CA, on the basis of the recommendations 
made; and finally, the final preferences were documented by analysing the Brussels 
Mobility Plan that was adopted by the Brussels government. From this matrix, they 
showed that while at first sight this assembly seems to have had an important impact 
on subsequent decisions, with two thirds of the recommendations translated into the 
mobility plan, in reality, a large number of the recommendations followed were 
aligned with the initial preferences of the policymakers: almost 50% of the recommen- 
dations had a continuous (limited) influence, while on the other hand only 4.9% and 
24% respectively had an innovative or shifting influence. 

A second way of thinking about the impact on the policymaking process is no lon- 
ger to focus on the content of public policies as such but on the broader decision-mak- 
ing process, which includes a plurality of actors: elected politicians, civil servants, inter- 
est groups, political parties, or even citizens (Popoola 2016). Jacquet and van der Does 
(2021b) refer to this second aspect as consideration, meaning that the CA and/or its rec- 
ommendations are “considered” at some point in the policymaking, whether in state 
institutions or in the broader public area. “Considered” has here to be understood 
as references to the CA in the discourses of the different actors. This way of envisioning 
“impact” makes particular sense when taking a “systemic approach” to deliberation, 
considering that CAs’ impacts should rather be more indirect (than directly shaping 
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public policy) and promote deliberation in the wider political system (Curato and 
Boker 2016). 

In contrast to congruence with decisions, assessing the consideration of the CA or 
its recommendations can be done in a very broad way, especially because it includes a 
large number of spheres and actors in society: documentary analysis of parliamentary 
debates, analysis of media coverage (press, social networks, etc.), or interviews with 
policymakers or civil society representatives. The possibilities are numerous when it 
comes to measuring the extent to which the CA or its recommendations have been dis- 
cussed, debated in all spheres that are closely or remotely related to the policymaking 
process. 

This kind of impact is well represented in the works of McGovern and Thorne 
(2021) who have analysed the impact of the Irish Citizens Assembly — of which two 
weekends were dedicated to the issue of climate change — on climate reporting in 
the media. They have realized a content analysis of four newspapers before, during, 
and after the assembly, among which three had a dedicated environmental correspond- 
ent following the work of the latter Concretely, they analysed the impact the assembly 
had had on climate reporting in the media by focusing on different aspects: (1) the fre- 
quency of climate reporting, (2) the framing of climate change issues (positive/negative/ 
neutral), (3) the reliance on evidence (from none to very high), and (4) the themes re- 
lated to climate change put forward (agriculture, energy, etc.). Findings show that even 
if the level of climate reporting has varied differently from one newspaper to another 
making it difficult to draw conclusions regarding the influence of the CA on the fre- 
quency of climate reporting, this reporting had “become more neutral in tone and 
more divergent in its relationship to evidence after the Irish Citizen’s Assembly” (Mc- 
Govern and Thorne 2021: 228). When it comes to the topic put forward, some themes 
that were particularly highlighted at the assembly, such as agriculture and energy, 
were reflected in the media, even if this was not the case for all, such as transportation. 
This case illustrates therefore the possible influence CAs can have on the policymaking 
process beyond direct influence on public policies, by bringing, for example, a change 
in the media’s framing of the issue at stake. It also highlights the possibility of thinking 
about impact beyond explicit references to CAs, something that has been very rare in 
research on impact to date. 

The last type of impact is a longer-term one on structure, understood as an endur- 
ing set of practices and rules that characterize a particular policy domain (Jacquet and 
van der Does 2021b: 477). “Structural change” then means a more or less significant 
change in decision-making practices and/or formal rules. This type of impact is certain- 
ly the one that has been the least studied, particularly because it requires thinking 
about impact beyond the fate of the recommendations as such and thus broadening 
the focus, also with a longer-term approach. As with impact consideration, the method- 
ology used to measure structural change is potentially very broad including surveys, 
interviews with civil servants or political leaders, and ethnographic observation. 

The work carried out by Gourgues, Mazeaud and Nonjon (2021) who have worked 
on the bureaucratization of participatory democracy in France perfectly illustrates the 
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latter type of impact. The starting point of their study is the observation of a lack of 
empirical research on what the administration and civil servants actually do when 
it comes to procedures related to citizen participation, including CAs (Gourgues, Ma- 
zeaud and Nonjon 2021). The idea was then to grasp what it means in practical 
terms for civil servants to implement participatory procedures. This was done by syn- 
thesizing a whole series of materials studied between 2000 and 2019 in France, through 
the combination of several methods: the observation of spaces of socialization and pro- 
fessionalization of public agents working in the field of participation (training, field- 
work, etc.), the realization of qualitative and biographical interviews with these agents, 
surveys as well as a documentary analysis of job offers intended for public agents and 
other case studies carried out elsewhere. They argue that while the participatory im- 
perative (i.e. the fact that citizen participation has become, in a context of crisis of 
the representative system, a form of “norm” or “imperative” that cannot be ignored) 
has indeed become commonplace in the administrative sphere, it has been “integrated, 
absorbed, [...] diluted” (Gourgues, Mazeaud and Nonjon 2021: 13). There has been a form 
of bureaucratization of participatory democracy instead of a democratization of bu- 
reaucracy, which is particularly materialized by a procedural surplus that has led to 
“an event-based approach to participation — to the detriment of any political project” 
(Gourgues, Mazeaud and Nonjon 2021: 13). 


21.4 Remaining challenges for future research 


This threefold conceptualization of the CA impact raises several challenges and ave- 
nues for future research. First of all, it shows that the notion of impact is a multidimen- 
sional phenomenon. Limiting oneself to studying the impact by asking whether the rec- 
ommendations made have become public policy means therefore taking the risk of 
missing some other impacts on policymaking. Since the policymaking process is highly 
complex, the impact can be more indirect, for example by influencing the public de- 
bate upstream of the policymaking. The impact can also, in an even more indirect 
way, be revealed years later, by the progressive integration of citizen participation in 
the very practice of public action. The case of the citizen-led mini-public G1000 in Bel- 
gium is, in this respect, particularly emblematic. It did not have any short-term impact 
on public policy, but has led to important long-term consequences, particularly by im- 
pacting politicians’ and citizens’ conceptions of citizen deliberation (Caluwaerts and 
Reuchamps 2018). This CA has also been an important source of inspiration for a 
whole series of subsequent deliberative events in Belgium and beyond. While CAs mul- 
tiply because they are expected to bring about a democratic renewal (Van Reybrouck 
2014), the broader structural impact of CAs seems to be largely overlooked here, under- 
explored. There is thus a risk — by considering only the short-term impacts (congruence 
and consideration) — of missing the broader debate about the capacity of these CAs to 
transform the current governance system towards more citizen participation and de- 
liberation. 
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This conceptualization and some recent research have also shown the importance 
of a complex vision of the policymaking process when it comes to questioning the im- 
pact of a CA on the latter The research carried out by Vrydagh and Caluwaerts (2020) 
highlighted the importance of integrating the initial preferences and positions of pol- 
icymakers into the reflection process in order to avoid prematurely concluding that 
there are links of influence when the implementation of a recommendation in public 
policy can be explained elsewhere than by the holding of the CA in question. When, on 
the contrary, a recommendation does not seem to lead to a policy change, this does not 
mean that the assembly was not listened to, heard, or did not influence the decisions in 
some way: perhaps the recommendation was discussed, but was found to be in conflict 
with other alternative proposals, or was deemed not feasible or even desirable. Per- 
haps it did not become public policy as such, but it did help to reorient existing policies. 
Since the policymaking process is particularly complex and fragmented, the study of 
the impact of a CA can only be done through a more complex vision of the future of 
the recommendations, on the one hand, and of the assembly on the other 

Beyond the question of “whether” a CA has had some impacts on the policymaking 
process, there is also a lack of understanding of the explanatory factors of such poten- 
tial impacts. This issue is not entirely ignored in the literature. Several factors have al- 
ready been put forward as likely determinants of the impacts of CA. These include de- 
sign (Smith 2009), the institutional anchorage and the degree of rupture of the CA with 
existing power relations (Caluwaerts and Reuchamps 2016), the content of the recom- 
mendations and their degree of congruence with existing policies (Font et al. 2018; Mi- 
chels and Binnema 2018), the link of the assembly with civil society (Pogrebinschi and 
Ryan 2018) as well as the participatory tradition in which the CA is part of (Nabatchi 
and Leighninger 2015). However, more comparative studies on the matter are still need- 
ed, as the one carried out by Font and al. (2018) explaining the fate of 571 recommen- 
dations from participatory processes in three Spanish regions, or Pogrebinschi and 
Ryan (2018) on the basis of 31 cases of National Public Policy Conferences organized 
in Brazil. Using a Qualitative Comparative Analysis (QCA) approach, the latter, for exam- 
ple, have explored how different institutional designs — such as the policy area at stake, 
the degree of influence of the civil society, etc. — have influenced the policy outputs and 
outcomes, namely the impacts of the CA on the agenda-setting stage for the former and 
on the decision-making stage for the latter Their study showed, the positive influence of 
a massive participation in the process, of a small number of bodies involved, as well as 
participatory procedures whose central topic concerns redistributive policies. Beyond 
the necessity of more comparative studies, it is also more detailed process-tracing 
(Beach and Pedersen 2019) of single case that are needed, to understand the causal 
mechanisms at stake when a CA has (or not) some impacts on policymaking. 
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21.5 Conclusion 


The purpose of this chapter was to summarize the points of attention that persist in the 
analysis of the impact of CAs on the decision-making process. The proliferation of CAs 
in recent years has not been met with unanimous approval. While some see them as a 
real means of democratizing public action by actively involving citizens in the decision- 
making process (Landemore 2020), others fear that they are nothing more than a form 
of manipulation by political elites (Pateman 2012). At present, the question remains 
open, as the broader impacts of these assemblies on the decision-making process 
are still relatively unknown. Despite a growing interest in the subject, the question 
of the impacts of these mechanisms deserves to be asked more than ever, impacts with- 
out which they cannot claim to represent a form of democratic renewal. A more com- 
plex vision of public action, a broader — and longer term - vision of “potential im- 
pacts”, comparative analyses of the factors that can explain the impact or lack of 
impact, ... Some avenues have been opened up for future research on the subject. 
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Baogang He 
22 Citizens’ assemblies in authoritarian 
regimes: China, Cuba, and Libya 


Abstract: China, Cuba, and Libya each face a challenging question of whether each 
would establish and improve citizens’ assemblies (CAs) through the introduction of de- 
liberative and partially empowered institutions and practices. This gives rise to ques- 
tions of why and how partial empowerment and deliberative mechanisms arise and 
exist within the confines of an authoritarian regime. This chapter compares the simi- 
larities, differences, and variations of CAs in the three authoritarian states, with a par- 
ticular focus on whether the assemblies are partially empowered or not. It offers three 
possible explanations of the phenomenon of partial empowerment through investigat- 
ing the three conditions — leadership, ideology, and market development — that enable 
or constrain empowerment and deliberation. The conditions that enabled or constrain- 
ed the incidences of partial empowerment surveyed here hold significance for political 
emancipation under authoritarian regimes in the 21st century. 


Keywords: CAs, authoritarian deliberation, partial empowerment, leadership, ideology, 
market development, China, Cuba, Libya 


22.1 Introduction 


China, Cuba, and Libya each face a challenging question of whether each would estab- 
lish and improve citizens’ assemblies (CAs) through the introduction of deliberative 
and partially empowered institutions and practices. This gives rise to questions of 
why and how partial empowerment and deliberative mechanisms arise and exist with- 
in the confines of an authoritarian regime. The conditions that enabled or constrained 
the incidences of partial empowerment surveyed here hold significance for political 
emancipation under authoritarian regimes in the 21st century. Rather than dismissing 
these developments from an advanced democratic perspective, political theorists have 
an obligation to study the conditions that enable some progress although within the 
limit of authoritarianism. 

Authoritarian regimes use partial empowerment devices to address the common 
dilemma they face. Without public participation, authoritarian regimes lack legitimacy 
and support. But fully empowered CAs would lead to large-scale public demonstrations, 
democratization, and potentially even revolution. China has managed this dilemma of 
political participation through partial empowerment. It has transformed CAs from a 
political learning tool to one that has been partially empowered to solve practical prob- 
lems. Such a transformation has helped the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) stabilize 
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the system and avoid regime change, but more importantly, it offered citizens the op- 
portunity to express their voice and have an influence on decision-making. Whereas 
China developed an advanced form of partial empowerment, Cuba is still undergoing 
the transformation process, and the personalized authoritarianism under Gaddafi 
failed to achieve such a transformation at all. 

This chapter compares the similarities, differences, and variations of CAs in the 
three authoritarian states, with a particular focus on whether the assemblies are par- 
tially empowered or not. It offers three possible explanations of the phenomenon of 
partial empowerment through investigating the three conditions — leadership, ideology, 
and market development — that enable or constrain empowerment and deliberation. 


22.2 Comparative framework 


China, Cuba, and Libya are each socialist countries, at least constitutionally, and fall 
into the category of authoritarian regime. There are many differences between them 
in terms of size, geography, history, culture, and race. A key political difference is 
that the authoritarianism of China and Cuba is more party-centric than Libya’s was 
under Gaddafi, whose form of authoritarianism was more akin to a personality cult. 
Gaddafi created an ideology of direct democracy, exercising decentralized and de-insti- 
tutionalized rule in which all political parties were illegal. 

All three countries have much in common with the practice of CAs. Their names or 
terms vary, for example, the Basic People’s Councils (or Committees, Conference, and 
Congress) in Libya, Popular Councils in Cuba, and local People’s Congress in China. 
They are the lowest level of governments that directly connect to people. Below 
them, there are various self-governing or social organizations or institutions like neigh- 
bourhood associations in Cuba, or villagers’ meetings (or assemblies), village councils, 
and village deliberative forums in China. Despite differences in form, design, and proc- 
ess, however, they each meet a loose and minimal definition of CAs: a place where citi- 
zens can (theoretically or practically, formally or informally) influence legislative 
power, exercise popular control, express their voice, and have an impact on decision- 
making. 

These assemblies capture a large portion of the citizenry and have multiple func- 
tions. They are a critical part of socialist or authoritarian political systems, designed to 
gain legitimacy, discipline citizens, and ensure regime survival and resilience. All three 
countries CAs also share the same problems (though to different extents), including the 
dilemmas of symbolism, manipulative tendencies, the powerlessness of citizens, the 
domination of state power, the constraints of rigid control on civil societies, territorially 
fragmented and thematically parochial public consultation, and vast political inequal- 
ity (He and Warren 2011; Chaguaceda, Daubelcour and Gonzalez 2012). 

Each considered using consultative or deliberative devices to defuse the regime 
change pressure and improve governance and accountability without threatening 
the position of those in power Each prioritizes consultative forms of participation at 
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the cost of electoral democracy. However, there were significant differences in how 

they went about it. Chinese CAs have some partially empowered and deliberative ele- 

ments or mechanisms. Cuba remains in an early stage of the development and im- 

provement of public consultation. Libya represents the case of failure, the consequen- 

ces of which led to the February 2011 revolt during the Arab Spring. It is these critical 
differences that makes a comparative study interesting and appealing. 

How do we explain the presence of partial empowerment of CAs in China, its ab- 
sence in Libya, and a situation in between in Cuba? What are the necessary conditions 
for authoritarianism to develop empowered and deliberative CAs? Among many others 
like the American democracy promotion and/or regime change policy, or power strug- 
gles, this paper selects and examines three key factors: 

— whether political leaders have the capacity and skill to navigate the dilemma of 
political participation within an authoritarian context; 

— whether an authoritarian state has a personalized ideology that disfavours delib- 
eration, or whether it introduces Western theory of deliberative democracy that 
promotes deliberation; 

— whether there exists a strong market economy that leads to partial empowerment 
practices. 


I acknowledge that there are some methodological issues like data access and measure 
of deliberativeness that arise here (He and Warren 2011). National comparisons can en- 
counter difficulties with relation to distinctive national elements such as size, culture, 
and history. Moreover, China is so diverse that some local governments still maintain 
older practices that are closer to those of Cuba and Libya under Gaddafi. And some 
local governments in Cuba may also develop similar practices to those in China. Never- 
theless, comparison is possible and valuable, as will be demonstrated below. This anal- 
ysis should therefore be understood not as an explicit predictive tool, but more as an 
illustrative, explanatory device. 


22.3 Have citizens’ assemblies been partially 
empowered and deliberative? 


23.3.1 China: Partial empowerment 


Since the early 2000s, local urban communities have developed several new participa- 
tory and deliberative institutions and mechanisms. In the Shangcheng district of Hang- 
zhou, a residential meeting is held once a month. Citizen evaluation, first introduced in 
Shangdong and Shengyang, and then in Shanghai and Hangzhou, is designed to give the 
ordinary people an opportunity to rate and evaluate the performance of local cadres. 
Practices and procedures vary; Ya’An city, for example, required at least 40% of partic- 
ipants being ordinary citizens in 2003 (He 2006). Chinese villages have also developed 
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village representative meetings wherein major decisions on village affairs are dis- 
cussed, debated, and deliberated by village representatives. In a 2005 survey, 10% of 
respondents reported that decisions on schools and roads in their villages over the pre- 
vious three years were decided by an all-villagers’ assembly. 20.7% said these decisions 
had been made by village representative meetings, and 25% by villager leaders. If we 
combine the first and second responses, roughly 30.7% of respondents confirmed that 
villagers were able to make decisions through village deliberation. In a 2016 survey, 
36 % of villagers confirmed that major decisions were determined by all villagers’ meet- 
ings (or assemblies) or villagers’ representative meetings. At the same time, the per- 
centage of villagers who believed major decisions were completely made by the village 
party secretary or village chief dropped from 25% to 14.3% (He et al., 2021). 

Regularized participatory and deliberative institutions and meetings empower citi- 
zens with a set of rights and procedures, such as the right of public consultation, the 
right to equal concern in public, and the right to initiate a meeting and make motions. 
In 2004 in Wenling, for example, a law was put in place to regularize deliberative in- 
stitutions. Citizens can use this law to demand that a local official hold a deliberative 
meeting. National law stipulates that all major public policies that affect the life of all 
citizens must go through a consultative and deliberative process before being imple- 
mented. Citizens are entitled to the right to ask the government to respond to the result 
of deliberation. 

In Zhejiang Province, Zeguo Township has, over the past decade, combined delib- 
erative polling and participatory budgeting to decide its annual budget, developing a 
kind of deliberative participatory budgeting (He 2019). The application of deliberative 
polling at Zeguo meets the criteria of public deliberation in terms of representative 
sampling through random selection, significant changes in opinions, and the creation 
of public spirit (Fishkin et al. 2010). 

As shown above, Chinese citizens at both the individual and community level do 
achieve a certain degree of empowerment through deliberation, but we should not un- 
derstand these achievements as fulfilled normative inspiration. Empowerment of this 
kind, including opportunities for voluntary enrolment, access to relevant information, 
and freedom of speech during deliberations, does not necessarily afford citizens the 
significant achievement of their goals (Qin and He 2022). 


22.3.2 Cuba: The potential of empowerment and deliberation 


In the early 1990s, Popular Councils consisting of municipal representatives as well as 
citizens and leaders of social organizations in the local area, tried to deal with the daily 
issues that the Municipal Assemblies had struggled to resolve. However, these Councils 
did not allow forums for debate concerning decisions; citizens complained about prob- 
lems rather than engaged in discussions over potential solutions (Libya and China 
shared the same problem!). Information was often inadequate, and the process was 
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characterized by an overly rigid agenda and the rejection of dissent (Bengelsdorf 1994: 
163-165; Rodriguez 2009: 104-113). 

In the 1990s the Workshops for the Integral Transformation of the Neighbourhood 
(TTIB) were launched and expanded into 20 Havana neighbourhoods. They were essen- 
tially local, informal, and territorial. They promoted neighbourhood participation and 
trained women’s leaders in developing community projects and participation. They 
were closely linked to Popular Councils, whose leaders tended to interfere with the 
TTIB’s work (Evenson 2009, and Chaguaceda, Daubelcour and Gonzalez 2012). 

In more recent times new steps have been taken in Cuba to encourage greater pub- 
lic discussion of important issues. In 2007 over three million people participated in 
more than 215,500 meetings in which they discussed problems relating to numerous as- 
pects of life in Cuba. Social debate was broadening with the publicizing of scholarly 
debate. There was a greater diversity of opinion in the media, which was backed by 
President Raúl Castro’s call for greater open exchange of opinions. The government im- 
plemented several projects, like workshops for community leaders and citizens to fos- 
ter a culture of participation, enable stronger communication and collective decision- 
making, and develop skills that would help to undermine hierarchical relations (Even- 
son 2009). 

In 2018, more than seven million Cubans (64% of the population) participated in 
twelve weeks’ public discussion in neighbourhoods and towns across the country on 
a constitutional proposal process that generated 10,000 proposals. Yet, the process 
was under state control and citizens lacked influence on the final constitution (Welp 
2021: 281). Seven obstacles to empowerment and deliberation were identified: fear of 
risk, the siege syndrome, monopoly on information, unintelligible ambiguities, extreme 
puritanism, comprehensive planning, and the language of tasks (cited in Treto 2009:13). 
Despite these obstacles, neighbourhood assemblies constitute a potential for promoting 
community participation — if bureaucratic and central practices of the central state 
level and Party mechanism interference are to be modified (Chaguaceda, Daubelcour 
and Gonzalez 2012: 380). 


22.3.3 Libya: The absence of deliberative citizens’ assemblies 


During the 1970s approximately 2,000 Basic People’s Councils (or Committees, Confer- 
ence, or Congress) were established in Libya (Martinez 2007: 21). Citizens were theoret- 
ically supposed to exercise political authority, but they often expressed criticism and 
grievances in a highly scripted form. These organizations functioned to mobilize and 
educate the population and serve as listening devices through which Gaddafi was 
able to discover popular sentiments and then himself publicly express popular criti- 
cisms of the political system (Vandewalle 2006: 145-146). 

There was widespread passivity on the part of the public, however due to an un- 
familiarity with the system, unwillingness to take part in discussions, or a negative at- 
titude towards the Committees. Obeidi surveyed Libyan university students in 2001 and 
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found that only 6% said they regularly attended meetings of their Basic People’s Con- 
gress. 43 % attended occasionally, and 50% never attended. 32% of the survey respond- 
ents indicated they felt they could influence decisions taken by a People’s Congress 
while 66% said they could not. When asked if they could change a decision taken by 
a People’s Congress, 74% responded no and 23% responded yes (Obeidi 2001: 142, 
156, 160). 


22.4 Why is partial empowerment present or 
absent in different authoritarian regimes? 


22.4.1 The role of leadership 
China 


When China entered the World Trade Organization in 2001, immense investment flow- 
ed into China, affecting its utilities sectors. The National Development and Reform 
Commission (NDRC) developed guidelines about the procedure of public hearings in 
2002 and 2008. The 2008 guideline specifies that participation must involve different 
interest groups to ensure diversity and representativeness, with consumers (i.e., citi- 
zens) comprising at least 40% of all participants. Authorities must distribute informa- 
tion relevant to the issue to participants at least 15 days before the event to provide 
sufficient time for contemplation. Authorities must make public the methods of partic- 
ipant selection at least 30 days before the event to ensure the opportunity for voluntary 
registration, post selection results, and participant name lists online for reference. Au- 
thorities must announce pricing decisions online with detailed feedback for each par- 
ticipant’s questions. These procedures marked a critical difference from Mao’s mass 
line participation as they embody partial empowerment mechanism. Some local lead- 
ers even gave their power to make CAs truly consequential in that the result of CAs 
would be honoured to be adopted by the local governments. 

In 2012, the term socialist deliberative (or consultative) democracy was for the first 
time adopted by the 18th Party Congress. In 2015 the CCP issued a guideline that out- 
lined how to develop deliberative democracy in China. Chinese scholars have likewise 
studied and promoted Western theories of deliberative democracy. 

Nevertheless, Chinese political participation is AA FFEGAES (gongmin youx- 
ue zhengzhi canyu) -— literally, citizen’s orderly political participation, and aims to ad- 
dress the dilemma of political participation. The CCP’s priority is to improve gover- 
nance without threatening the domination of CCP rule. In this context, participatory 
and deliberative forums were promoted as they were much more attractive than tak- 
ing steps to allow the deepening of civil society organizations. 

The CCP has developed and improved its art of ruling and governing method. On 
the one hand, Chinese leaders encourage citizens to decide on and have input into local 
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matters. This phantom democracy lets people feel that they do impact the decision 
process. It is the 21ist-century form of voluntary servitude in which citizens seem to 
give their implicit consent and feel comfortable with it. It creates the edifice of free 
and equal discussion but glosses over issues of manipulation and domination. 

On the other hand, the CCP controls the scope and extent of deliberation, and does 
not allow public deliberation to undermine or weaken political power Thus, it is a con- 
trolled form of political participation. It promotes local deliberative democracy to dis- 
cipline local officials and tame the exercise of power by local governments at the pe- 
riphery, but it maintains authoritarian power at the centre. Often it blames local 
officials for corruption, for problems, for slow development, or poor social service. 
This is a smart technique to exercise political control. The authoritarian empowerment 
strategy channels citizens’ awakened demand for political power into institutionalized 
devices and transforms it into orderly political engagement. It acts as a filter that en- 
courages some types of participation and precludes those that the CCP deems too risky. 
This is consistent with China’s long-existing agenda of seeking a substitute for electoral 
democracy to respond to its growing governance burdens. 


Cuba 


During the early 2000s, the Bush Administration hoped that the seemingly imminent 
death of the ill and aging Fidel Castro would release grassroots pressure among Cubans 
for democratic change. It prepared for a political transition in helping Cubans to con- 
duct free and fair elections. USAID, for example, has funded the Cuba Transition Project 
since 2002. 

Cuba completed a stable, peaceful, and successful succession transition from Fidel 
Castro to his brother Raúl Castro before the former died, however, thwarting the US 
plans. Raúl Castro took power in 2006 and consolidated his power in 2008. On 26 
July 2007 he launched the national consultation process calling for dialogue, debate, 
and deliberation and inviting every citizen to discuss the issue of socialism. He said 
that “We are not going to refuse to listen to anyone’s honest opinion, which is so useful 
and necessary”. In December 2007 he emphasized again the need for all party or gov- 
ernment leaders to stimulate the broadest debate and consultation among citizens 
(Treto 2009: 4). 

While Raúl Castro launched political initiatives, he also allowed private farmers to 
lease idle state-owned land in 2008. In April 2011, Raúl promoted the development of 
private initiative and encouraged foreign investment. A significant move was to intro- 
duce a limitation on presidential terms, including his own. In 2018, Miguel Diaz-Canel, 
a non-Castro family member, took over as President of the Council of State, who imple- 
mented a more ambitious economic reform agenda and introduced a large-scale public 
consultation through popular participation in 2018 as mentioned earlier. 

One wonders whether and when Cuba is following the Chinese path to slowly de- 
velop partially empowered and deliberative CAs. Without these new citizens’ initiatives, 
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Cuba will not be able to handle the new social conflicts that arise from economic re- 
forms. Doing nothing would run the risk of intensifying public dissatisfaction and fo- 
menting social unrest. 


Libya 


There was potential for the development of deliberative democracy in Libya in the 
2000s. Muammar Gaddafi had met with Western democratic theorists like Robert Put- 
nam, Benjamin Barber and Anthony Giddens. He asked Joseph Nye how Libya could 
increase its soft power on the world stage. His discussion with Giddens and Barber 
was televised in the UK (Human Rights Watch 2006: 4). 

Saif al-Islam, Gaddafi’s son, had a plan of establishing a Centre for Democracy and 
Civil Society in Tripoli under the guidance of David Held, using the £1.5 million donated 
by Saif’s Qaddafi International Charity and Development Foundation. The Foundation 
received 470 complaints and led the way in publicly criticizing the human rights record 
of the regime within Libya, including calling for greater civil society freedoms. This was 
largely allowed due to the protection it was afforded given its close connections with 
the Gaddafi family (Human Rights Watch 2006: 74). Ronald St John (2008: 104), however 
doubted the old regime would entertain the slightest thought of significant change to 
the direct democracy system. 

Gaddafi failed to manage the dilemma of political participation. His supposed 
opening and liberalization of Libya raised democratic expectation to a level he was 
not prepared to allow. In April and May 2005, Human Rights Watch conducted its 
first visit to Libya and released its 2006 report. The report noted that Gaddafi and 
his elite circle seemed to be unwilling to implement genuine reform, especially in 
the area of free expression and association (Human Rights Watch 2006: 1). Between 
2005 and 2008, Human Rights Watch made three more visits to Libya. Their 2008 report 
stated that Libya had made modest improvements in recent years but pointed out a 
long list of ongoing problems and serious incidents in which human rights were violat- 
ed (Human Rights Watch 2008: 1). 

If Gaddafi had implemented a large-scale consultative or deliberative democracy 
experiment like China did, perhaps he would have addressed some practical issues, 
controlled the level of social conflict, and reduced the scale of popular resistance. 
This might have helped him to maintain the regime. The failure of the popular commit- 
tees and councils to respond to the needs of the public, however, and the lack of cohe- 
sion that resulted from the extreme decentralization of the committee system, made it 
more brittle and therefore prone to a violent uprising. As Alison Pargeter (2006:225 - 6) 
pointed out in 2006: whilst these endless committees might serve to mop up some of 
the public sector workforce and to strengthen Qadhafi’s hand, they ultimately stand 
in the way of meaningful reform. This view seems to be supported by Putnam’s obser- 
vations regarding his meeting with Gaddafi. According to Putnam, Gaddafi dismissed 
his suggestion that civil society could strengthen democratic stability and instead claim- 
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ed that this would only create social division along tribal lines, which he saw his exist- 
ing direct relationship with individuals as insuring against. 


22.4.2 Ideology 


Each of the socialist and authoritarian states appealed to the notion of people or pop- 
ular sovereignty, and required input from the people, at least rhetorically. However the 
personalized ideology downplays the importance of collective leadership and the ne- 
cessity of communal wisdom, thus making popular sovereignty symbolical. Personal- 
ized ideology favours one-way communication from an individual leader to the masses, 
thus undermining the two-way communication required for public deliberation. It 
privileges the authority and wisdom of one individual leader and thus fails to meet 
the normative condition that public deliberation needs, namely collective reasoning. 
It prefers coercive governance to deliberative governance. In summary, the abolishing 
of a cult of personality is the necessary condition for partial empowerment because it 
removes a key obstacle to meeting the normative requirements of deliberation and em- 
powerment. Below I examine how three cases meets or refuse to meet this normative 
condition differently. 


China 


During Mao’s time, the mass line emphasized the need for public consultation to give 
value to the voice of the people in the political process. However, Mao’s personalized 
ideology and his personality cult overrode the consultative process. All public discus- 
sions and revolutionary committees were supposed to study his great work (the Little 
Red Book). In such an ideational condition, there was no genuine deliberation, neither 
was there partial empowerment. 

It was Deng Xiaoping’s pragmatism that paved the way for partial empowered 
process. Former President Jiang Zemin made a theoretical contribution in developing 
the idea of three representatives, that is, that the CCP should represent all advanced 
productive forces, and that it should therefore recruit businesspeople to join the 
Party. This opened the door for the logic of market economics to impact upon empow- 
ered deliberation, which will be discussed next. For his part, President Hu Jintao intro- 
duced the new idea of scientific development to improve the decision-making process, 
including consultative and deliberative input. Western deliberative democracy theories 
were likewise introduced into China and prevailed in domestic academic discourse. Be- 
tween 2003 and 2017 there were 1,229 academic articles discussing deliberative democ- 
racy and citing Western theories of deliberative democracy according to data from the 
CSSCI. The works of J. Bohman, Habermas, John Dryzek, Amy Gutman, and J. Valadez 
were frequently cited, with citation rankings of 2, 5, 6, 9, and 10 respectively. 
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Currently, President Xi Jinping has returned to the politics of personalized ideology. 
Xi Jinping Thought was added into the PRC Constitution in 2018, and numerous study 
centres on Xi Jinping Thought have been established in recent years. This spread of the 
personalized ideology is likely to undermine public deliberation. The promotion of cor- 
rect thinking associated with the official line precludes critical thinking by establishing 
an appropriate political line of thought that has negative consequences if not followed. 
This is anathema to the democratic idea of public deliberation, which is rooted in open- 
ness, debate, and critique. Ideological control mechanisms clash with the fundamental 
concept of deliberative democracy. 


Cuba 


Fidel Castro attempted to develop Fidelismo, an ideology centred around himself (Szulc 
2003). However, unlike Mao and Gaddafi, Fidel Castro failed to build a strongly person- 
alized ideology. Cuba’s ideology is largely nationalist, radical, and anti-imperialist. It 
suffered the series crisis after the collapse of the Soviet Union. Ratil Castro, coming 
from military background, was unable to recover and rebuild a strong ideology. 
Around 2007-2008 a national social science conference was proposed to meet Raul 
Castro’s call for national dialogue. Cuban Academy of Sciences sent a delegation to Aus- 
tralia to visit John Dryzek, the leading deliberative democracy theorist, and consult this 
author about China’s deliberative polling experiment in the 2000s. Carlos Alzugaray 
Treto, a Cuban diplomat and educator, advocates for the creation of a new form of gov- 
ernance and the broadening of democracy through developing deliberative democracy 
in Cuba (Treto 2009). His advocacy looks very much like the promotion of deliberative 
democracy by Li Qunru, the vice President of Central Party School in China. 


Libya 


Like Mao, Gaddafi wrote his own famous Green Book which was widely distributed. 
The Green Book outlined a conception of direct democracy. It argued that humans 
have evolved from absolute kings to elected presidents — who only represent about 
half the people — to direct democracy for all citizens and stated that his goal was to 
move Libya towards this third phase (Nye 2007). Gaddafi argued that representative de- 
mocracy results in a dictatorship of the majority over the minority under the cover of 
false democracy. Political parties are simply ways to organize those with common in- 
terests into a collective force to exercise domination over the rest of the people, so his 
argument went. The party system is the dictatorship of the modern age and constituted 
a modern equivalent of the tribal or sectarian system. According to the Green Book, the 
people were divided into Basic Popular Councils. All public institutions were to be run 
by People’s Committees which would be accountable to the Basic Popular Councils that 
dictated government policy and supervised its execution. 
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While the Green Book attempted to address some real problems with representa- 
tive democracy, the solutions it proposed were seriously flawed. It is never clearly ex- 
plained how the General People’s Congress differs from a parliament in practice, or 
how the various Secretariats are chosen (presumably not by voting, since that has al- 
ready been labelled a dictatorship of the majority). It seems to propose a kind of com- 
pulsory participation at the grassroots level as the solution to the problems of repre- 
sentative democracy. Citizens were supposed to learn about, rather than engage in 
real deliberation to address political problems. Under this personalized ideology, 
there was no hope of developing any kind of empowered or deliberative CAs. 

Saif al-Islam, the second son of Gaddafi, who was awarded a PhD degree in 2008 
from the London School of Economics, wrote his thesis entitled The role of civil society 
in the democratization of global governance institutions: from “soft power” to collective 
decision-making. He criticized Libyan democracy for its lack of free press (Barber 
2007). He also had plans to introduce deliberative democracy practices, however, he 
did not have a chance to do so. Even if he had introduced partially empowered CAs, 
it would have been a case of far too little, far too late. 


22.4.3 Market economy 
China 


In China, private businesses account for 90% of all companies, generate over 60% of 
GDP, and contribute half of the country’s total tax revenue. The market economy drives 
partial empowerment in China via the following mechanisms. First, market develop- 
ment increased social conflict, which in turn lead to the widespread development of 
public consultations in China in order to ease and manage these conflicts. With a set 
of rights enjoyed by workers, peasants, and residents, firms and companies, villages, 
townships, and street-level governments are forced to develop a set of voice mecha- 
nisms or public deliberations to address conflictual issues that arise. 

Second, market economics and the private sector economically empowers citizens 
to control their financial life and fate to a much higher degree than was previously the 
case before reform. In this context, citizens do not have infinite time to debate seman- 
tics or abstract concepts in public forums or assemblies; they want to come up with 
real and tangible solutions to the problems they face. Under such pressure, local gov- 
ernments must ensure that public consultations are meaningful; otherwise, ordinary 
citizens would not bother to turn up. Smart local governments make public hearings 
meaningful in that they occasionally follow citizens’ suggestions and recommendation. 

Third, a modern market economy brings together a diversity of plural interests and 
groups, thus leading to various criticisms of and resistances to controversial projects 
like the building of a chemical plant or rubbish dump near residences. To manage 
these criticisms and resistance, cleaver local governments have started to develop citi- 
zens’ forums and have even let citizens make decisions on thorny issues. 
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In summary, the above economic logic has led to a change in the function of CAs 
and public forums. The political communication between cadres and the citizenry has 
transformed away from political education toward a model that seeks conflict resolu- 
tion for economic development purposes. The Chinese approach therefore takes the 
lead in terms of authoritarian innovation apropos the function of public consultation, 
followed by Cuba, and with Gaddafi’s Libya lagging. 


Cuba 


Fidel Castro began economic reform in the 1980s but at the same time closed small 
farmers’ markets. While he claimed that peasants were getting too rich too quickly 
by selling piglets and chickens, the real worry was that he would not be able to main- 
tain effective political control. If peasants gained more economic power and autonomy, 
they would not bother to attend empty public discussions as their counterparts did in 
China. In 2006, Fidel Castro handed over power to his brother Raúl who tolerated and 
encouraged private enterprise. However, it was not until 2021 that President Miguel 
Diaz-Canel legally allowed private enterprises with up to 100 employees. 

The absence of a strong private economy has impacted the function of CAs in Cuba. 
As long as most citizens rely on the state for their income, they are compelled by the 
state to attend political studies meetings, and CAs remain a political study tool. The fo- 
rums for public deliberation do not function as they should because the public partic- 
ipants treat them as an opportunity to complain and to vent their frustration with au- 
thorities rather than to discuss how to solve problems. The lack of economic resources 
at the local level encouraged the public perception that popular grassroots participa- 
tion in local government had little ability to solve problems. Local delegates felt that 
they must focus their resources on the agenda prioritized by the central authorities 
even when that agenda did not address the concerns of their constituents (Rodriguez 
2009: 109—110). 

Now, economic empowerment has begun, and with the advent of limited economic 
reform, businesses have more opportunity to engage and participate within Popular 
Councils and contribute to the dynamics of social debate (Evenson 2009: 100). Whether 
a more market-based economy will lead to empowerment and deliberative CAs in Cuba 
remains to be seen, however. 


Libya 


Gaddafi’s Green Book advocated for the abolishing of private retail trade, rent, and 
wages, criticizing them as forms of exploitation. He likewise forbade ownership of 
more than one private dwelling, and state-owned people’s supermarkets replaced pri- 
vate trade operations in the early 1980s. Gaddafi undertook cautious economic liberal- 
ization of Libya in the 1990s, but it was not sufficient to instigate any changes in the 
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political system by the 2000s. Indeed, it mainly served to enhance the wealth of Gaddafi 
and his family, thereby acting as a mechanism by which the regime has consolidated 
itself rather than an economic process conducive to the reinforcement of democracy 
(Martinez 2007: 151). 

The 2011 revolution in Libya was triggered by rising food prices, high unemploy- 
ment, and elites defecting due to frustration with closed, corrupt, and unresponsive po- 
litical systems. Since 1990, the proportion of the total population of Libyan’s aged 15-29 
had increased by 50%, and university enrolments had increased tenfold, making it 
very difficult to create enough jobs to satisfy demand (Goldstone 2011). A lack of 
basic goods and services exacerbated widespread corruption. The capricious cruelty 
of the regime broke down trust in the government and trust within society. Gaddafi’s 
efforts to divide and rule by weakening institutions such as the press, bureaucracy, and 
military led to a lack of social and governmental cohesion (Anderson 2011). 


22.5 Conclusion 


This chapter has examined the driving forces and conditions for the presence or ab- 
sence of partially empowered and deliberative CAs in China, Cuba, and Libya. The dis- 
cussion on incentives and conditions is relevant to the development of CAs in the West- 
ern democratic countries. For example, as I argue elsewhere (He 2019), if some 
townships in the authoritarian state of China can implement such deliberative partic- 
ipatory budgeting, many other local towns or cities in democratizing and well-estab- 
lished democratic countries should also be able to carry out similar experiments. If 
so, the case of China offers some useful lessons in terms of technical designs and 
novel solutions to the issues arising from such innovative practices. 

China’s story demonstrates the formation of a kinder, gentler, and smarter authori- 
tarianism although its future is uncertain, and its normative force is in doubt. It can be 
called the ideal type of deliberative authoritarianism (He and Warren 2011). It departs 
from much of the literature on competitive authoritarianism (Levitsky and Way 2002, 
Diamond 2002), or consultative Leninism (Tsang 2009). This new authoritarian ruling is 
based on public reasoning, persuasion, and utilizing a diversity of consultative and de- 
liberative devices. It aims to control society and manage and cultivate people through 
community engagement and political participation. Public deliberation serves a similar 
function to a fire alarm. It is a critical mechanism of crisis management that is driven 
by authoritarian leaders to manage democratic pressure. 

From the perspective of normal citizens living under authoritarian rule, partial 
empowerment is better than its total absence. Perhaps, some Western commentators 
need to revise their simplistic view that authoritarian CAs are completely meaningless, 
symbolic, and manipulative. A nuanced and balanced analysis reveals important new 
developments in deliberation and partial empowerment within authoritarian regimes. 

Deliberative authoritarianism is an advanced form of authoritarianism. It is the 
result of a long historical evolution of authoritarianism. Military authoritarianism 
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first developed in Africa and Asia in the early postcolonial decades (1950-1970), fol- 
lowed by bureaucratic authoritarianism in Latin American in the 1980s, and electoral 
authoritarianism in Asia and elsewhere in the 1990s (Geddes 1999). Deliberative au- 
thoritarianism began to develop in the 2000s in China, Vietnam, and Cuba. Unlike mili- 
tary authoritarianism’s reliance on naked force, deliberative authoritarianism leans on 
public opinion to develop its social policies, and public deliberation to deal with local 
conflicts. Distinct from bureaucratic authoritarianism’s dependence on a small circle of 
professional experts and governmental agencies to run government, deliberative au- 
thoritarianism broadens the scope of the polity by involving and mobilizing the citizen- 
ry in community building and development. Unlike electoral authoritarianism’s deploy- 
ment of manipulative electoral devices to win elections, deliberative authoritarianism 
uses instruments like public hearings, deliberative polling, and participatory budgeting 
to win the trust of citizens. Each of these mechanisms increases the relative legitimacy 
of the regime. 

Deliberative authoritarianism is superior to either personalized, militarized, or bu- 
reaucraticized forms of authoritarianism precisely because it allows space for partial 
empowerment processes and problem-solving mechanisms. Among many other factors, 
it has partially contributed to authoritarian resilience (Nathan 2003) in China and 
Cuba. The absence of empowered deliberation, contrarily, was a factor in the collapse 
of Gaddafi’s personalized authoritarian regime in Libya. Nevertheless, it is debatable 
whether it is better than electoral authoritarianism. Electoral authoritarianism, as 
the case of Singapore shows, is better than deliberative authoritarianism in terms of 
representation, empowerment, political competition, and taking people’s voice serious- 
ly. Moreover, the recent retreat in deliberative and partially empowered practices 
under Xi Jinping demonstrates the fundamental limits and the difficulties of maintain- 
ing the democratic direction of CAs. 
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Part 4: Different perceptions of citizens’ assemblies 


David Talukder and Jean-Benoit Pilet 
23 Citizens’ support for citizens’ assemblies 


Abstract: In this chapter, David Talukder and Jean-Benoit Pilet analyse support for a 
greater use of citizens’ assemblies among citizens. They combine new analyses of re- 
cent comparative survey data with published studies on support in various countries 
in order to examine how much citizens would like to give a greater role to citizens’ as- 
semblies and what are the main characteristics that split citizens in their support for 
CAs. Their contributions are threefold. First, they show that while CAs might enjoy 
wide support as additions to representative institutions, they are not seen by the ma- 
jority of citizens as an institution that could replace assemblies composed of elected 
politicians. Second, they show that the greatest support for CAs is found among citizens 
who are politically dissatisfied, who are politically engaged and who trust the political 
skills of other citizens. Finally, they show that support for CA is context-contingent and 
is especially dependent on how CAs are institutionalized (composition, prerogatives, ...) 
and on the topics they will be in charge of. 


Keywords: democratic innovations, citizens’ assemblies, deliberation, democracy; citi- 
zens’ perception, sortition 


23.1 Introduction 


During the last decades, citizens’ assemblies (CAs) have become widespread, especially 
in Europe, and to a certain extent in North America and Oceania. In Europe, since 2000, 
the POLITICIZE dataset lists at least 127 Deliberative Mini-Public (DMPs, a generic appel- 
lation for citizens’ assemblies). CA as an object is often analysed and discussed by 
scholars, yet little is known regarding support for those types of reforms. Literature 
on this later topic has however grown significantly over the last decade (Landwehr 
and Faas 2016; Caluwaerts et al. 2018; Bedock and Pilet 2020, 2021; Gherghina and Geis- 
sel 2020; Colm and Elkink 2021). Insights could also be found in the broader literature 
on citizens’ support for different models of democracy, and that covers deliberative de- 
mocracy as one of the models (Font, Wojcieszak and Navarro 2015; Bengtsson and Chris- 
tensen 2016; Fernandez-Martinez and Font 2018; Gherghina and Geissel 2019; Goldberg, 
Wyss, and Bachtiger 2020). 

In this chapter, we propose to build upon this consolidating literature and to pro- 
vide a comprehensive view regarding what we know about citizens’ support for CAs. 
First, relying on empirical data, we describe how widespread citizens’ support for in- 
struments of deliberative democracy is. The data show that many citizens tend to be in 
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favour of those instruments. Nonetheless, a majority of the citizens are against CAs to 
replace elected politicians. Bearing those elements in mind, we then discuss more spe- 
cifically what are the factors that could explain citizens’ support (or not) for CAs. In- 
deed, although rather recent, several theories and empirical studies might provide ex- 
planatory elements regarding why citizens are in favour or against CAs. More 
specifically, scholars underline four approaches to better understand citizens’ support 
for CAs: political engagement, political frustration, social trust, and ideology. Finally, 
going further than those approaches, we discuss the role of general and contingent sup- 
port for CAs. As recent studies suggest, while analysing political reforms, one should 
take into account the fact that there might be differences between general support 
for CAs and support for CAs regarding specific policy issue. 


23.2 Do citizens support the organizations of 
citizens’ assemblies? 


The first question one might be tempted to ask when it comes to discussing CAs as a 
new instrument to associate citizens to policymaking could be to know if citizens 
are willing to have such a reform. More specifically: “Are citizens in favour of the or- 
ganizations of CAs?” and “How widespread the support for CAs?”. In this section, we 
propose to have a brief look at support for CAs among citizens in general. In order 
to do so, we rely on data from the EPIS web-based survey coordinated by Damien 
Bol and André Blais (see Blais et al. 2021), in which 15,406 citizens from 15 European 
countries’ were surveyed between 13 March and 2 April 2020. The countries are 
quite different and cover different types of political systems which allow to draw a gen- 
eral picture of citizens’ support toward CAs as a replacement for elected politicians and 
to identify cross-country variations. 

However, one of the common criticisms when it comes to studying citizens’ support 
for CAs is related to the fact that citizens do not necessarily know in detail what CAs 
are. Indeed, despite the popularity of deliberative democracy in academia and among 
practitioners it is likely that many citizens have never heard of/never been confronted 
with an actual CA. In order to take that into account, we relied on a very specific ques- 
tion asked in the EPIS web-based survey which is the following: 


We live in countries in which citizens vote for politicians who then make decisions on various top- 
ics. People sometimes talk about the possibility of letting a group of citizens decide instead of pol- 
iticians. These citizens will be selected by lot within the population and would then gather and 
deliberate for several days in order to make policy decisions, like politicians do in parliament. 


1 Austria (976), Belgium (1,845), Denmark (997), Finland (977), France (977), Germany (934), Greece (787), 
Ireland (989), Italy (990), the Netherlands (973), Norway (992), Portugal (1,003), Spain (991), Sweden 
(1,001), and the United Kingdom (974). Representative samples of each countries’ population were re- 
cruited by a polling company (DyNata) based on age, gender education, and region quotas. 
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Overall, do you think it is a good idea to let a group of randomly-selected citizens make decisions 
instead of politicians on a scale going from 0 (very bad idea) to 10 (very good idea)? 


The question is rather specific as it allows to measure citizens’ perception of deliber- 
ative tools after being briefly described to them. The vignette mentions two crucial 
components of CAs: they are composed of citizens selected by lot, and those citizens 
gather to deliberate. It does not stress, however, that in most CAs, deliberation starts 
with an information phase with auditions of experts and various actors affected by 
the policy issue at stake. Moreover the formulation of the question asks citizens’ per- 
ception of letting a group of randomly-selected citizens to make decisions instead of pol- 
iticians. As a consequence, the question captures support for the replacement of poli- 
ticians by citizens as well as support for randomly selected citizens, while in most real- 
life cases, CAs are formulating policy recommendations and do not take decisions. Nev- 
ertheless, data from this survey is the first one to provide a view on support for CAs 
across a wide range of countries. The graph below shows the distribution of citizens 
in each country. More specifically citizens are divided into three groups, those who 
hold a negative view of CAs to replace politicians (answer between 0 and 4), those 
who are neutral (answer of five) and those who hold a positive view (answer ranging 
between 6 and 10). 


mw Negative perception (0-4) Neutral perception (5) gj Positive perception (6-10) 


Figure 23.1: Support for the replacement of elected politicians by citizens’ assembly 


The graph (Figure 23.1) shows that citizens tend to be rather opposed to the replace- 
ment of elected politicians by randomly selected CAs. In almost each country, the larg- 
est group of respondents are those who think that it is a very bad idea to replace elect- 
ed politicians by randomly selected citizens or those who are neither against nor in 
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favour The mean of the answer is higher than 5 for only one country (France with a 
mean of 5.2) and for French-speaking Belgium (with a mean of 5.3). 

The descriptive statistics suggest that citizens tend to be rather opposed to the idea 
of replacing the elected politicians by a body of randomly selected citizens. Those re- 
sults echo the study of Vandamme and colleagues (2018) in which similar results are 
found regarding the Belgian case; or Goldberg and Bachtiger’s (2022) recent study in 
Germany. Nonetheless, other studies (Bedock and Pilet 2020; Gherghina and Geissel 
2019, 2020; Pilet, Talukder et al. 2020) regarding the support for consultative delibera- 
tive mini-publics, show that citizens might be more in favour of initiatives, such as CAs, 
to complement (rather than replace) the work of elected politicians. Those preliminary 
elements lead us to investigate the matter further by examining theoretically the dif- 
ferent reasons that could explain citizens’ support for CAs. 


23.3 What factors appear to drive citizens’ support 
for citizens’ assemblies? 


The question of attributing a greater role for citizens in the policymaking process has 
been investigated by several scholars and among those studies, some scholars have 
tried to understand citizens’ support for instruments of deliberative democracy 
(Font, Wojcieszak and Navarro 2015; Bedock and Pilet 2020, 2021; Gherghina and Geissel 
2020). More specifically, in this section we focus on the following question: “Why would 
citizens be in favour of instruments of deliberative democracy instead of the classic 
representative system?” The existing literature regarding citizens’ support for CAs 
highlights four key factors that are discussed in the following paragraphs: citizens’ dis- 
satisfaction, citizens’ engagement, social trust, and ideology. 

The main approach to explain citizens’ support for CAs as well as other forms of 
democratic innovation (like referendums or participatory budgeting) is related to citi- 
zens’ dissatisfaction with the political system. The rationale behind this approach is 
rather simple. Citizens who are dissatisfied with the way politics works in their coun- 
try would be willing to have reforms of the political systems that enhance the role of 
citizens in the policymaking process. This argument, first used to explain support for a 
greater use of referendums (Bowler, Donovan and Karp 2007; Schuck and de Vreese 
2015), has been studied regarding support for deliberative democracy and has been re- 
ferred to the “enraged citizens” hypothesis (Bedock and Pilet 2020). 

When it comes to the relationship between political dissatisfaction and support for 
CAs, studies generally use generic measures of political dissatisfaction such as the clas- 
sic indicator of “satisfaction with democracy”. However other studies suggest that 
rather than relying on generic support toward the political system, one might go 
back to Easton’s (1965) classical distinction between specific support for actors of the 
system and diffuse support for the principles of the political system in itself. In this 
regard, Gherghina and Geissel (2019) found that dissatisfaction with specific institu- 
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tions such as the government and the parliament are affecting support for citizens as 
decision-makers in Germany. Nonetheless, they also found an effect regarding dissatis- 
faction with the political system in general. Alternatively, other scholars rather distin- 
guish between different objects of political support such as the political regime, polit- 
ical institutions, and political actors (see Norris 2011). Bedock and Pilet (2021a) found, 
for instance, that support for mini-publics among French citizens was strong when sup- 
port was low for political actors, but was even stronger when support was lower for 
institutions and the regime. 

If the “enraged citizens” hypothesis is often mentioned when one studies support 
for reforms of the representative system, another line of explanation regarding sup- 
port for CAs is the so-called “engaged citizens” hypothesis (Schuck and de Vreese 
2015). Further than dissatisfaction with politics, this approach argues that citizens’ per- 
ception of their own characteristics might explain their support for CAs. More specif- 
ically, the rationale behind this approach is referring to the fact that citizens who are 
interested in politics and who feel competent might be more in favour of reforms, such 
as CAs, that give a direct say to citizens in the policymaking process (Colm and Elkink 
2021). In other words, citizens who feel competent in terms of political skills might be 
more in favour of reforms that could enhance their possibility to have an impact on 
policymaking processes. These elements connect to traditional explanations of political 
participation: citizens with more resources and more (perceived) ability to participate 
support more opportunities to have a say in politics (Almond and Verba 1963; Brady, 
Verba and Scholzman 1995; Dalton 2004). Several studies have confirmed that it was 
also playing a role in shaping opinions towards deliberative democracy (Jacobs, Cook 
and Carpini 2009; Bedock and Pilet 2020; Gherghina and Geissel 2020). 

A third group of explanations examined, though to a lesser extent, in the literature 
relates to factors associated with political under-representation (Gherghina, Mokre and 
Miscoiu 2021; Talukder and Pilet 2021). The question posed is whether citizens belong- 
ing to groups that are politically disadvantaged and less represented in elected institu- 
tions such as women, younger citizens, lower educated citizens, or citizens with more 
precarious jobs would hold different views towards CAs. Two contradictory expecta- 
tions might be formulated in that respect. On the one hand, citizens from those groups 
are often underrepresented in parliament. By contrast, CAs are composed to be repre- 
sentative of society in its diversity. Specific attention is therefore paid to the inclusion 
of citizens from those groups. It might consequently be expected that citizens from 
groups underrepresented in representative institutions would be more in favour of 
CAs (Traber et al. 2022). On the other hand, as explained above, political science has 
widely demonstrated that citizens from those groups tend to participate less in politics 
(Almond and Verba 1963; Brady Verba and Scholzman 1995). They could therefore be 
less in favour of CAs as they require greater and wider citizens’ participation. The 
few studies published on the attitudes of citizens from traditionally underrepresented 
groups provide mixed findings (Talukder and Pilet 2021). Some of these characteristics, 
and especially being a woman, are indeed associated with greater support for CAs and 
deliberative instruments. Yet, other characteristics such as lower education or precari- 
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ous job conditions do not produce the same effects. Those findings seem to validate the 
idea that underrepresentation in representative institutions could trigger support for 
CAs as more inclusive alternatives, but this link does not cancel out the negative impact 
of resources on support for greater citizens’ participation. 

Another, less common approach has been developed to explain citizens’ support 
for CAs: the role of social trust or the evaluation of the competences of fellow citizens. 
The logic behind this approach is directly related to the use of sortition and delibera- 
tion. Indeed, in the case of an election and a referendum almost all citizens are entitled 
to participate. By contrast, in CAs, only a handful of unelected citizens are invited to 
take part (commonly via sortition mechanisms). In most cases, it means that most of 
the citizens would not directly participate in CAs and would have to delegate their sov- 
ereignty completely to other citizens (MacKenzie and Warren 2012). Trusting the polit- 
ical competence of the fellow-citizens therefore becomes more important. Consequent- 
ly, one might expect citizens who trust their fellow citizens to be more in favour of CAs 
than those who believe that their fellow citizens are not competent enough to take part 
in the decision-making process. The role of social trust regarding support for CAs has 
been emphasized in several studies. It had been earlier underlined in Spain by Adrian 
del Rio and his colleagues (2016) and had been central in the qualitative work of Gar- 
cia-Espin and Ganuza (2017) on “participatory sceptics”, which demonstrated that a 
good share of citizens might be opposed towards deliberative democracy because 
they doubt that most citizens would have the competence to take part. More recently 
studies on French (Bedock and Pilet 2021a) and Belgian (Talukder and Pilet 2021) citi- 
zens showed that trust in fellow-citizens is one, if not the main, explanatory factor re- 
garding support for CAs. 

Finally, a last approach to explain citizens’ support for CAs might be related to 
ideology. In particular a few studies have tried to connect support for CAs with citizens’ 
positions along the left/right cleavage. There is not much research on the positions on 
other cleavages. The dominant finding is that left-wing citizens are more in favour of 
reforms that are supportive of a greater citizens’ involvement (Bedock and Pilet 
2021a; Bengtsson and Mattila 2009; del Rio, Navarro and Font 2016; Donovan and 
Karp 2006; Webb 2013). Right-wing citizens, on the other hand, tend to be more in fa- 
vour of reforms that involve citizens less and to develop stealth democratic attitudes 
(Hibbing and Theiss-Morse 2002; Webb 2013). Those differences between left-wing 
and right-wing citizens are empirical regularities. They have not been widely theorized, 
but might be associated with research showing that left-wing actors tend to have a 
more inclusive vision of politics, willing to involve all social groups into politics. This 
has especially been examined regarding political parties in relation to electoral insti- 
tutions (Bol 2016; Bowler Donovan and Karp 2006). Several studies (Jacquet, Niessen 
and Reuchamps 2020; Junius et al. 2020; Rangoni et al. 2021) found that left-wing 
MPs were more supportive of CAs than right-wing MPs. The same line of reasoning 
could be expanded to citizens and how they evaluate instruments increasing citizens’ 
participation (see the chapter by Niessen in this Handbook). More left-wing citizens 
would be supportive of CAs based on the idea that they would guarantee the fair inclu- 
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sion of citizens with various backgrounds to ensure that participants would reflect the 
diversity of society. Left-wing citizens also tend to be in favour of a redistribution of 
power within society towards a more egalitarian structure. They support, in particular 
the empowerment of citizens from more disadvantaged groups. Empowerment is pre- 
cisely one of the goals of deliberative democracy (Curato, Hammond and Min 2019; 
Fishkin 2011; Fung 2006). 


23.4 Is it only a matter of process? General vs. 
contingent support for citizens’ assemblies 


All the studies that we have discussed above are built on the assumption that citizens 
would show some kind of generic support (or opposition) to deliberative mini-publics. 
Yet, over recent years, new research has been published showing that citizens’ atti- 
tudes towards such form of democratic innovation could also be contingent on how 
the citizens’ assembly is going to be implemented or would perform. First, it has ap- 
peared that the institutional characteristics of the CA could influence how citizens eval- 
uate its use. More specifically, research identifies at least two types of institutional 
characteristics that could have an effect of support for CAs: the composition of CAs 
and its (non-)binding nature. 

The composition of the CAs is an important factor regarding support for this type 
of democratic innovation. Indeed, as suggested above, CAs by definition imply that a 
representative subset of the wider population is drawn by lot to deliberate on specific 
topics (Curato et al. 2021). In other words, it means that each citizen does not have the 
opportunity to participate. Moreover, the representative relationship in a CA is differ- 
ent from one with elected representatives. In the case of CAs, participants are drawn 
by lot and are not bonded by a representative relationship in the sense that they are 
not directly accountable to their fellow citizens (see the chapter by Vandamme in this 
Handbook). Therefore, one might expect that citizens might not be in favour of CAs un- 
less they have good reason to be in favour of CAs such as evaluating negatively political 
elites. Several empirical studies tend to corroborate this argument. In Northern Ire- 
land, Pow, Van Dijk and Marien (2020) find that the perception of CAs participants as 
“like them” tend to increase citizens’ support for CAs. In Norway, Arnesen and Peters 
(2018) found something similar through a survey experiment in which they showed 
that citizens were more inclined to accept a political outcome when the decision-mak- 
ers were descriptively representative. 

The other institutional element that might impact citizens support for CAs can be 
related to the prerogatives given to the assembly. If the outputs of a CA are binding 
rather than consultative, then support for CAs might differ Indeed, several studies 
(see Pilet, Bedock and Vandamme 2021) emphasize the fact that several groups of citi- 
zens are not against complementing the current representative system with democratic 
innovations but are not necessarily in favour of bypassing elected representatives. In a 
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survey experiment conducted in the United States, Rojon and colleagues (Rojon, Rijken 
and Klandermans 2019: 219) found that public support for deliberative assemblies was 
slightly lower for binding models than for advisory ones. Examining support for CAs at 
the local level in Belgium, Bedock and Pilet (2020: 8) found the same pattern. Almost 
half of their respondents were in favour of advisory mini-publics, while about 31% 
wanted citizens selected by lot to form the local council, with all related policy prerog- 
atives. These findings are actually in line with the recommendations in favour of advi- 
sory mini-publics made by Curato and colleagues (2021: 113). 

Second, recent studies have also shown that some citizens evaluate CAs taking into 
account their policy outputs. They demonstrate that citizens are not policy blind. They 
primarily care about the policies that will be implemented, and less about the proce- 
dures and institutional arrangements to reach a decision (Arnesen 2017; Esaiasson et 
al. 2019). Pilet, Bol and colleagues (2020) found, for example, that across 15 Western Eu- 
ropean countries, support for CAs was higher when citizens knew that their policy 
preferences were shared by a majority of fellow citizens, and would therefore be likely 
to be well represented in a CA. By contrast, citizens knowing that they held minority 
position tended to be less supportive of gathering citizens in CAs when those citizens 
were likely to hold different policy preferences. Those findings concur with the findings 
of Beiser-McGrath and colleagues (2022: 548) who studied citizens’ process preferences 
in Germany, Switzerland, and the UK, and concluded that such preferences should be 
perceived as stable and generic. They are susceptible to change when citizens examine 
the policy outputs associated to a process like a CA. 

These last findings show that citizens’ support for deliberative mini-publics as cap- 
tured in surveys might not translate into the same evaluation when an actual mini- 
public would be installed. There might be differences between how citizens answer 
survey questions about the concept of mini-publics, and how they would evaluate an 
actual mini-public being held in their country, region, or municipality (see the chapter 
by Goldberg in this Handbook). In the latter case, their judgement will also be influ- 
enced by the information they would receive on citizens who composed the CA as 
well as on the content of the policy recommendations formulated. The spill-over effect 
of CAs on the wider public is often dependent on many factors (see van der Does and 
Jacquet 2021). For example, several studies underline that non-participants are often ill- 
informed about mini-publics and that there is a need for greater publicity around mini- 
publics that are held if we want them to have an influence on the citizenry at large 
(Boulianne 2018; Michels 2011). As Bachtiger and Goldberg (2020, p. 35) wrote: “In 
order to be trustworthy (in their views towards mini-publics), citizens must have ac- 
quired some knowledge of how mini-publics work internally and why they trump 
other venues in terms of trustworthy input.” In the same logic, Germann and collea- 
gues (2021) have shown that mini-publics could increase legitimacy perceptions, but 
it also depends on what elected authorities do with recommendations that have 
emerged from CAs. If elected authorities decide to ignore those recommendations, 
the boost in perceive legitimacy fades away. 
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23.5 Conclusion 


Citizens’ assemblies as an instrument of deliberative democracy have been studied for 
decades by scholars. Yet, most of the studies were focused on the instrument in itself 
and little was known regarding citizens’ support for CAs. Recently, several researchers 
tackled this question and the aim of this chapter was to gather and underline the fac- 
tors that could explain citizens’ support for CAs. 

First, based on a comparative survey, we have shown that a majority of the citizens 
were not in favour of replacing elected politicians by CAs. However, a significant part of 
the citizens tends to be “not opposed/in favour of” such a reform. Citizens tend to be 
even more in favour of consultative CAs which complement the current decision-mak- 
ing process. 

Second, we identified the factors that could drive citizens’ support for CAs based on 
recent empirical studies. According to the literature on the topic, four elements can be 
underlined when it comes to citizens’ support for CAs. The first element is citizens’ dis- 
satisfaction with political actors and the political system (which refers to the “enraged” 
hypothesis). The second element refers to the “engaged” hypothesis and focuses on citi- 
zens’ personal characteristics such as their resources, their background, and their (per- 
ceived ability) to participate. The third element refers to social trust and, more specif- 
ically, to citizens’ trust in their fellow citizens to be competent enough to participate. 
Finally, the fourth element refers to citizens’ ideology as several empirical studies 
found that left-wing citizens were more in favour of participatory reforms than 
right-wing citizens who are more inclined to develop stealth democratic attitudes. 

Finally, further than the factors that drive support for CAs in general, we discussed 
in detail the contextual elements that can impact citizens’ support for CAs. Indeed, sev- 
eral studies have shown that the context can matter a lot when it comes to citizens’ 
support for CAs. More specifically, institutional elements as well as the potential per- 
formance of CAs are underlined by scholars. The former refers to how CAs might be 
implemented such as their composition or their prerogatives (consultative/binding). 
The latter refers to the potential policy outputs of CAs and their congruence with citi- 
zens’ preferences. 

Research has developed significantly across recent years on the topic. Yet, it should 
still be consolidated. Indeed, our examination shows that research is still very much 
needed regarding how to explain citizens’ support for CAs. We can identify at least 
two directions for future research. First, most of the literature relies on case studies, 
looking at citizens’ attitudes towards CAs in one country, or examining their impact 
on political legitimacy in one specific context. They implicitly assume that findings 
in one country will be exportable to other contexts. It is not self-evident, and several 
studies show contradictory findings in different countries. Comparative research is 
therefore more than needed. Second, few studies are examining citizens’ attitudes to- 
wards deliberative CAs in the context of real mini-publics taking place (see Gastil et 
al. 2018). Most studies would be experimental (see Boulianne 2018). But research 
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shows that citizens are attentive to the details of the mini-public and to its output when 
evaluating it. Therefore, we would need more research following citizens in real situa- 
tions of CAs running. 
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24 How do elected officials perceive 
deliberative citizens’ assemblies? 


Abstract: Despite their increasing use, citizens’ assemblies are far from being unani- 
mously supported by elected officials. While citizens’ assemblies offer the opportunity 
to increase the quality and acceptance of decision-making, they may also require to 
give away power and engage with alternative legitimacies. In light of this ambiguity, 
the objective of this chapter is to explore how elected officials perceive CAs, i.e. 
when they support and when they oppose them? The question is addressed from 
two angles. First, the theoretical bases of why elected officials may (dis)like CAs are 
considered. Secondly, the results of existing empirical research on the matter are re- 
viewed. These findings are then discussed vis-a-vis their theoretical relevance and 
the main lessons for the prospects of CAs as a democratic reform proposal are derived. 


Keywords: deliberative democracy, democratic innovation, elite attitudes, deliberative 
wave, citizen deliberation 


24.1 Introduction 


To regain popular trust after decades of its decline, or to receive diversified and rea- 
soned public feedback on problems of governance that are increasingly complex, 
there are more and more elected officials around the world associating citizens with 
decision-making through deliberative citizens’ assemblies (CAs) (Cesnulaityté 2020: 
69). CAs are gatherings of ordinary citizens that meet to deliberate on a political 
issue and, after expert hearing and collective discussions, formulate recommendations 
on how it should be addressed (Ryan and Smith 2014). CAs vary in size and form but 
should be large enough to realize a certain descriptive representation of society — usu- 
ally achieved through random selection — and small enough to allow for high quality 
deliberations (Goodin and Dryzek 2006). While they are usually used for a specific pol- 
icy problem on an ad hoc basis, some countries have started to use them repeatedly or 
even institutionalized their use (Farrell, Suiter and Harris 2019; Niessen and Reu- 
champs 2022). 


Christoph Niessen: Leiden University, Netherlands. 


1 Between 1986 and 2019, the OECD counted 282 representative deliberative processes in its member 
countries. On average, there was 1 every year between 1986 and 1990, 2 between 1991 and 1995, 7 be- 
tween 1996 and 2000, 5 between 2001 and 2005, 6 between 2006 and 2010, 16 between 2011 and 2015, 
and 25 between 2016 and 2019. 
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Despite this increasing trend, CAs are far from being unanimously supported by 
decision-makers. One reason for this is that decision-makers need to give away a 
part of their power when initiating a CA. They may indeed like some of the recommen- 
dations of CAs but not others — be it for ideological or strategic reasons. Yet, decision- 
makers need at least to engage with CAs’ recommendations, i.e. explain which of them 
are implemented (or not) and why, and may sometimes even feel obliged to implement 
them, depending on the expectations raised by citizens (Jacquet 2019). Another reason 
is that CAs rely on a fundamentally different rationale of composition (descriptive 
rather than electoral) and decision-making (deliberative rather than adversarial) 
that can compete with elected officials’ own legitimacy (Mansbridge 1983; Vandamme 
2018). Notwithstanding these challenges, CAs offer decision-makers the opportunity 
to increase both the legitimacy and quality of political decisions because they have 
been inspired by the reasoned exchange of a diverse and independent group of citizens 
(Bohman 2006; Parkinson 2006). 

In light of this ambiguity, one may wonder how elected officials perceive CAs, i.e. 
when they support and when they oppose them?” This question is not only of theoret- 
ical interest but also touches upon the relevance of CAs as a proposal for democratic 
reform. Put differently, since elected officials are those who eventually decide on the 
reform of existing political institutions, their attitude towards CAs and its determinants 
provide us with further insights into the likelihood and direction of democratic reform 
processes. 

To answer this question, I explore in this chapter the theoretical bases of why elect- 
ed officials may (dis)like CAs (Section 1) and review the results of existing empirical 
research on the matter (Section 2). After discussing the findings vis-a-vis their theoret- 
ical relevance, I conclude with their main lessons for the prospect of CAs as a demo- 
cratic reform proposal (Section 3). 


24.2 A conceptual framework for understanding 
elite attitudes towards deliberative citizens’ 
assemblies 


As illustrated above, there are good reasons for elected officials to both support and 
oppose CAs. But how best to understand their preferences? In this section, I develop 
a conceptual framework with which to categorize elected officials’ attitudes towards 
CAs and review the factors that could influence their position. 

At first, one should note that beyond the basic premises of support and opposition, 
there is a broad continuum of positions that elected officials can adopt vis-a-vis CAs. On 


2 Which is not to be confused with the question of when elected officials implement mini-publics’ rec- 
ommendations (e.g. Jacquet and Van der Does 2021). 
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this continuum, four ideal-typical positions seem particularly distinctive to me, as sum- 
marized in the header of Table 24.1. First, there is the simple negative view. Elected of- 
ficials who take this position do not want CAs to influence decision-making and prefer 
decisions to be taken by elected politicians only, with or without consulting stakehold- 
ers, and not by lay citizens in any case (Umbers 2021). Secondly, there is the positive 
view that sees CAs as a complement to traditional representative institutions — but 
on a consultative level alone. Elected officials supporting this position may support oc- 
casional CAs on an ad hoc basis, or even go as far as to systematize if not institution- 
alize CAs. But the main premise is that CAs and elected officials co-exist and comple- 
ment each other and that elected officials are those who take the final decision 
(Rummens 2016). Thirdly, there are those who have an equally positive and complemen- 
tary view of CAs, but who want to go further and entrust CAs with co-decision-making 
power — be it through a form of bicameralism (Gastil and Wright 2019) or a mixed set- 
ting with both elected and sortitioned members (Suiter Farrell and Clodagh 2016). 
Fourthly, there exists the positive view that wants CAs to disrupt and replace tradition- 
al representative institutions. Elected officials backing this position aim to replace 
themselves and build a new political system based on sortition and deliberation — at 
least for some political functions (Bouricius 2018). 

The factors that influence the position of elected officials on this continuum are 
diverse and have been approached in different ways in the past (Thompson 2019). 
Drawing on Hall’s (1997) seminal framework — prominent in political economy and pol- 
icy sciences but also used by existing empirical research on elite preferences towards 
electoral institutions (Bowler Donovan and Karp 2006) and democratic innovations (Ju- 
nius et al. 2020) — it seems useful to me to group and understand potential explanatory 
factors around the three main concepts of interests, ideas and institutions. Each of 
these “three is” corresponds to a grand theory — rational-choice, interpretivism, and 
institutionalism — providing different perspectives on why elected officials might sup- 
port or oppose CAs to different extents. While presented as distinct in the remainder of 
this section, the factors of these theoretical strands should be seen as complementary 
and interacting when influencing the position of elected officials. Table 24.1 gives a 
summary. 

A first set of potential factors accounting for elected officials’ position towards CAs re- 
lates to officials’ strategic interest. In terms of political power, the possibility of using a 
CA to make better policy decisions and increase popular acceptance because they have 
been inspired by a diverse group of independent citizens can constitute a strong incen- 
tive for reform and lead officials to a complementary view of CAs — consultative or co- 
decisive (Boix 1999). The same can be said about the potential for officials to increase 
their popularity and votes. However, as said, this comes at the price of accepting some 
external influence into the decision-making, which may temper officials’ enthusiasm 
and lead them to negative views. The latter might be especially true if they (expect 
to) disagree with the outcome of a CA, i.e. with the recommendations formulated by 
citizens (Esaiasson et al. 2019). If, on the contrary, they (expect to) agree with them, giv- 
ing away power comes at a lower cost and can be expected to lead to positive views. 
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Table 24.1. Potential factors influencing elected officials’ perception of CAs 


Positive 
View Negative 
Complementary Disruptive 
Decision-makin Consultative/ 
9 None Solely decisive 
power Co-decisive 
Factors: 
Gaining popular- 
v : ity/votes 
ï Power Losing power 
2 gP Better decisions/ 
vo 
E acceptance 
Outcome Disagreeing Agreeing 
Representative Electoral representation ..___. _ Descriptive representation 
PA oi Both legitimacies vest eas f 
legitimacy Electoral accountability Justification and rotation 
Through selection, professio- Through epistemic diversity, 
w . : g y Both forms of nee . ¥ 
g% Capacity nalizat. and adversarial ex- ; independence and delibera- 
d capacity 


change tion 


Complementarity Non-complementary 


Complementary Non-complementary 


Ideology Conservative 


Progressive 


Socialization Long political career 


Short/no political career 


Experience with 


N 
© elected institu- Positive Problematic Negative 
2 tions 
2 
= Experience with 
citizen delibera- | Negative Positive 


tion 


The expectation of (always) agreeing with citizens’ recommendations seems to me like 
the only interest-based factor that could explain why an elected official would adopt a 
disruptive view of CAs. When accounting solely for its power, an official would indeed 
never want to give it away altogether 

Another set of factors potentially explaining the extent to which elected officials 
support or oppose CAs relates to their political ideas. We can distinguish four ideational 
factors in particular First, there is the officials’ view of representative legitimacy. While 
that of elected officials relies on electoral representation and accountability, that of CAs 
relies on descriptive representation, justification to the macro-public, and rotation 
(Parkinson 2006). Secondly, there is the officials’ view of political capacity. That of elect- 
ed officials comes with the idea of selecting the best, who then professionalize and 
compete in adversarial majority vs. opposition dynamics, while that of CAs relies on 
epistemic diversity, independence, and deliberation (Thompson 2008). Depending on 
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how elected officials envision representative legitimacy and political capacity, support- 
ing only one of the two or both, they may be more or less in favour of CAs. Thirdly, and 
related to the former, there is the extent to which elected officials see the respective 
virtues and the functioning of electoral institutions and CAs as complementary or 
not — regardless of whether they support them (Vandamme et al. 2018). If they do 
not see them as complementary, they may be more inclined to a negative or a disrup- 
tive view of CAs — depending on which legitimacies and capacities they see as superior 
Fourthly, there is the elected officials’ political ideology. While conservative positions 
can be expected to be associated with negative views of CAs, progressive ones should 
lead to positive views — complementary or disruptive (Sintomer, Röcke and Herzberg 
2016). Beyond individual officials’ ideology, it has furthermore been argued that the 
general political culture in a country could influence officials’ openness towards inte- 
grating (deliberative) citizen participation into decision-making (Dryzek 2012: 170-175). 

A third and final set of potential factors accounting for elected officials’ position 
towards CAs are of an institutional nature. The amount of time elected officials have 
spent working in electoral institutions and the amount of time they still want to 
may influence them (Weber 1919) — leading to a negative or at most complementary 
view. Conversely, political newcomers or those who do not want to make a career living 
from electoral institutions might be more open for reforming them — be it to comple- 
ment or disrupt them. The exact line between the two, i.e. when career lengths lead to 
a consultative or a co-decisive view is difficult to draw theoretically. Moreover, officials’ 
actual experience with both elected institutions and citizen deliberation might equally 
influence their opinions. Those who are disenchanted with the functioning of electoral 
institutions should be more inclined towards reforming them - a little, if officials see 
that only a few problems could be solved by complementing existing institutions with 
CAs; a lot, if they see them as inherently flawed (Niessen et al. 2018). Similarly, a pos- 
itive past experience with CAs can be expected to open elected officials to their use, 
while a negative past experience should do the opposite. 


24.3 How elected officials perceive deliberative 
citizens’ assemblies: Review of existing 
research 


Now, beyond the theoretical soundness of all these factors, which of them have actually 
been proven to influence elected officials’ positions towards CAs? The objective of this 
section is to answer this question by reviewing existing empirical research. While the 
literature on elite preferences towards all kinds of democratic innovations as well as 
towards the reform of electoral institutions in general is quite broad (e.g. Bowler, Do- 
novan and Karp 2002, 2006; Hendriks and Lees-Marshment 2019), I limit my review to 
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studies that focus on the attitude of elected officials (legislative or executive) towards 
CAs? 


24.3.1 Quantitative studies 


To my knowledge, there are as of today four studies surveying elected officials’ opin- 
ions on CAs and analysing them quantitively. In their survey of Finnish national mem- 
bers of parliament (MPs), ministers, and party officials in 2018 (n=124), Koskimaa and 
Rapeli (2020) found that these were quite sceptical of deliberative citizen forums. On a 
5-point trust scale (none-little-some-a lot-full), 576 % had at least some trust in them ad- 
vising decision-makers on “which problems should be given priority”. But only 376% 
had some trust in them advising decision-makers on “how they should make decisions 
about particular political issues”, and trusted them even less to “oblige elected officials 
to vote in a certain way on specific political issues” (9.8%). The authors did not inquire 
if certain types of officials were more positive than others, but found much higher ap- 
proval scores among citizens, which leads us to expect a relationship with the political 
function. 

Similar opinions were found among regional and national Belgian MPs in 2017 
(n=124) by Jacquet et al. (2022). While 48.2% of them were rather or fully in favour 
of the use of “a participatory citizen panel [composed] by random selection” (10.7 % re- 
mained neutral), only 73% rather or fully supported the “institution of a legislative 
chamber that is composed of randomly selected citizens” (6.6% remained neutral). 
The “institution of a mixed legislative chamber that is composed of both elected and 
randomly selected citizens” collected 26.9% of rather or full approval rates (6.4% re- 
mained neutral). Like their Finnish colleagues, the authors found much higher appro- 
val rates among citizens, pointing a priori to a relationship with politicians’ profession. 
However, approval rates did not differ when related to the length of MPs’ political ca- 
reers or their degree of disaffection with electoral institutions. In turn, they did find 
MPs from leftist parties to be more in favour of sortitioned citizen panels and a 
mixed chamber. 

Besides these two single-country studies, a cross-national survey was conducted 
from 2009 to 2012 among MPs in 15 European countries by the PartiRep consortium 
(Deschouwer and Depauw 2014). It asked how desirable it was for them to “increase 
the number of deliberative events, where groups of ordinary citizens debate and decide 
on particular issues”. In her analysis of national MPs from 14 of these countries 
(n=836—927), Close (2020) found an overall approval rate of 68.6%, which can be 
deemed high - certainly if one considers that the question comprised the conferral 


3 Within this limit, I have tried to be as exhaustive as possible and include all studies I could find. How- 
ever, considering the abundance and steady increase of work on CAs — also beyond the English, French, 
and German literature I am able to read — I cannot guarantee full exhaustivity. 
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of some decision-making power In particular she found MPs from opposition parties, 
leftist parties, and identifying as a woman to be more in favour of such deliberative 
events than others. This was also the case for those who saw citizens as politically com- 
petent and with “clear preferences”. 

The same dataset was analysed by Junius et al. (2020) for both national and region- 
al MPs from all 15 countries (n=1770—2064). In addition to their colleague’s findings, 
they showed that higher approval rates also existed both among MPs who thought 
that “politicians are out of touch with people’s concerns” and among what they call 
“delegates” (i.e. MPs who thought they “should vote according to the opinion of his/ 
her voters”, as opposed to “according to his/her own opinion’). In turn, they did not 
find significant differences across electoral systems (proportional vs. non-proportional) 
and political levels (regional vs. national) or based on MPs’ “electoral vulnerability” 
(their perceived re-election chances), age and seniority. 


24.3.2 Qualitative studies 


In my review of qualitative research looking into elected officials’ perceptions of CAs, I 
came across ten studies. While five of them looked for typical discourses on CAs among 
officials and their determinants, five tried to retrace the factors leading officials to im- 
plement CAs. 

In their interviews with 41 chairs and staff of the United Kingdom House of Com- 
mons select committees between 2018 and 2019, Beswick and Elstub (2019) found delib- 
erative mini-publics were appreciated for their capacity to test ideas on citizens, to le- 
gitimize the committee and increase its power vis-a-vis the government and to give 
citizens a better understanding of the functioning of parliament. However, their inter- 
viewees also saw deliberative mini-publics as potential competitors and a threat to par- 
liament’s own legitimacy; considering electoral representation to be of superior dem- 
ocratic legitimacy, which did not require the contribution of other forms of legitimacy. 

Similar statements were collected by Hendriks (2016) between 2012 and 2015 in her 
interviews with six members of the Public Accounts Committee of the New South 
Wales Parliament in Australia, as well as by Bottin and Schiffino (2022) in their inter- 
views with nine municipal councillors and advisors on a local deliberative mini-public 
in Belgium. In particular, Hendriks (2016) showed that a deliberative mini-public can 
attract more attention and appreciation from MPs when they are “coupled”, i.e. 
when the latter are integrated into the mini-public process. This points to the impor- 
tance of actual experience with CAs for the opinions of officials. Bottin and Schiffino 
(2022), in turn, found more positive statements about CAs among female, young, and 
leftist officials. 

Two existing qualitative studies have tried to typologize elite opinions on CAs. In 
their analysis of interviews with 91 regional and national MPs in Belgium in 2018, Ran- 
goni et al. (2021) identified three ideal-typical discourses on CAs: an elitist discourse, 
reserving decision-making to elected officials only; a consultative discourse, supporting 
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the complementary and consultative use of CAs; and a power-sharing discourse, which 
envisions CAs with co-decision-making power. They showed that these discourses are 
related to MPs’ vision of representation and of ordinary citizens’ political capacity. 
In 2016, I found similar views among 28 politicians, associations, and companies on 
a local mini-public in Belgium (Niessen 2019). As a fourth additional typical position, 
I identified an expert position requiring public consultation to rely on experts and 
stakeholders but not on lay citizens. Furthermore, I showed that supportive discourses 
on CAs came from leftist politicians and those agreeing with the outcome — both of 
which may potentially be correlated when considering the progressive stances often 
taken by deliberative mini-publics. 

A further strand of qualitative research has shown how the experiments of consti- 
tutional or electoral system reform through deliberative mini-publics came about in 
British Columbia, the Netherlands, Ontario (Fournier et al. 2011), Iceland (Landemore 
2015) and Ireland (Farrell et al. 2021). They share the common background of having 
originated in a climate of political crisis - be it the aftermath of the 2008-2009 
bank crisis for the Icelandic and Irish experiences, or the visible lack of fairness 
and proportionality in existing electoral systems in British Columbia, the Netherlands, 
and Ontario. Against this backdrop, electoral commitments (in British Columbia, Ontar- 
io, and Ireland), the particular motivation of individual politicians (in British Columbia 
and the Netherlands), as well as the inspiration of one case for others (British Colum- 
bia for the Netherlands and Ontario) were found by the respective authors to be trig- 
gering factors. The bad experience with a referendum (in the Netherlands) or the fear 
of its polarizing potential (in Ireland) were also signalled as having contributed to the 
choice of deliberative approaches. To prevent the processes from immediate politiciza- 
tion, which could have made them fail, the preparation by an all-party committee (in 
Ontario), by external independent designers (in British Columbia), or an external inde- 
pendent chair (in Ireland) and multi-party compromises (in Iceland) were pointed out 
as key. 

The slightly different experience in East-Belgium, of a CA that has for the first time 
been associated permanently as an advisory body to a legislative assembly, has attract- 
ed equal scholarly attention (Macq and Jacquet 2023; Niessen and Reuchamps 2022). It 
was also shown to have originated in a climate where elected officials perceived a cer- 
tain democratic fatigue, leading them to a first test of citizen deliberation, which was 
successful. Particular to these officials was that the majority of them were not full-time 
politicians. The possibility to be the first to go further and institute something perma- 
nent, presenting themselves as a kind of model, was seen as an additional incentive. 
Just as with the preceding experiences of electoral and constitutional reform, the avoid- 
ance of politicization was key during preparation: through an all-party steering in par- 
liament rather than government, through the neutral facilitation by a group of expe- 
rienced deliberation academics and activists, and through the joint agreement 
between parties not to campaign on the project in the upcoming elections. 
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24.4 A deliberative wave, but a shallow one as yet? 


From this review of the literature, it follows that despite the steady increase of delib- 
erative citizens’ assemblies (CAs) around the world, they are still received with a cer- 
tain caution by many elected officials. Approval rates for consultative uses vary, from 
30% to 70% depending on the country, with uses envisioning (co-)decision-making 
power scoring much lower These rates are reflected in the main political discourses 
collected as of today, seeing CAs very often as a tool for consultation and information, 
and often preserving a strong vision of traditional electoral representative democracy. 

When going back to our conceptual framework, expecting elected officials’ atti- 
tudes to vary depending on their interests, ideas, and institutions, we see that the rele- 
vance of each of the “three Is” is confirmed by the existing literature. Although not al- 
ways easy to prove, evidence of interests and power considerations among officials was 
found in their discourses, portraying CAs amongst others as a means to collect public 
support. Vote-seeking strategies and majority vs. opposition dynamics were identified 
by both case studies and quantitative research. Although only partly explored by one 
qualitative study as of today, officials’ opinions on CAs’ outcome also seems to influence 
their opinions. 

Elected officials’ ideas — be it considerations about representative legitimacy or 
citizens’ political capacity - were omnipresent in their discourses. While it remains dif- 
ficult to disentangle whether those ideas influence their opinions or whether their 
opinions (determined by something else — interests, for example) influence their 
ideas, both seem intimately related. Some of these considerations also touch upon 
the question of complementarity. Elected officials’ political ideology is found in differ- 
ent quantitative and qualitative studies to influence their attitude towards CAs, with 
greater openness coming on average from leftist politicians. Case studies show, howev- 
er that politicians from all types of parties can support CAs if the cross-party context is 
consensual, even if their degree of enthusiasm varies. 

Surprisingly, the investigation of institutional factors did not find supporting evi- 
dence of elected officials’ attitudes being related to the length of their political career 
This means either that other factors, be it rational or ideological ones, outweigh it, or 
that institutional socialization is very quick and leads politicians swiftly to defend elec- 
toral institutions over CAs. Not the length but the way elected officials experienced 
electoral institutions, however was shown to matter in most quantitative* and case 
studies — with negative experiences leading to higher support for CAs. The same can 
be said of their actual experience with CAs, which was shown by qualitative research 
to be a positive factor 


4 In Jacquet et al.’s (2022) study where electoral disenchantment did not appear to make a difference, 
the number of observations was much lower than in the one by Junius et al. (2020) where it did make a 
difference. 
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Despite these very interesting insights, many avenues remain to be explored. Three 
seem particularly promising to me. First, although explored qualitatively, there is at 
this stage little quantitative research on the impact that elites’ knowledge and experi- 
ence of CAs has on their opinions. This is understandable, given the recent nature of 
the phenomenon. But as a potentially strong factor, it should be taken up by future re- 
search. Secondly, since the relevance of both interests and ideas for elected officials’ 
opinions on CAs has been proven, it would be interesting to investigate when and 
what happens when their interests and ideas conflict. Although CAs seem to be 
more supported by progressive officials, and although they also often come to rather 
progressive conclusions, it is possible that they come to conclusions that are not shared 
by all officials who supported the institution. It would be very interesting to explore 
when this happens and what kind of political dynamics follow. Thirdly, it would be in- 
teresting to trace elected officials over the longer term and see if and when some of 
them become more supportive of or on the contrary, more opposed to CAs. 

Finally, we are left with the question of what these results tell us about the pros- 
pects of CAs as a democratic reform proposal? As it stands, the “deliberative wave” we 
are seeing in the increasing number of CAs around the world (Cesnulaityté 2020) seems 
steady but rather shallow if we judge it by the actual transformation it brings to elected 
officials’ conceptions of democracy. Many of them see CAs as a device for public con- 
sultation but largely stick to traditional conceptions of electoral representative democ- 
racy. A more radical reform of decision-making that reconsiders democratic legitima- 
cies and redistributes decision-making power, as envisioned by political theorists and 
aimed for by activists (Mansbridge et al. 2012; Van Reybrouck 2016), has not yet reached 
or convinced large numbers of elected officials. Based on the determinants of their 
opinions found relevant in the present review of existing research, the support for 
more radical deliberative reforms can be expected to come especially from left and fe- 
male officials. It can be expected to obtain greater political support in moments of po- 
litical crisis and when initiated and steered in a non-politicized way. When considering 
officials’ low support rates for more compelling uses of deliberation, certainly when 
compared to citizens, it may be more likely that radical reform proposals, if they suc- 
ceed, will emerge bottom-up rather than top-down. 

Despite this rather sceptical appraisal of the prospects of CAs as a profound dem- 
ocratic reform proposal, as of today, the “deliberative wave”, even if it is shallow as yet, 
might still have a significant deliberative impact on the broader political system. 
Through their increasing use, even if it remains consultative, CAs prompt elected offi- 
cials and the broader public to think not only about the legitimacy of citizen deliber- 
ation and the place it should take in the political system, but also about the legitimacy 
of existing institutions. This already has the potential to contribute now to a delibera- 
tive (re)consideration of how political decisions should be taken. 
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Jehan Bottin and Alice Mazeaud 
25 The deliberative public servants: The roles 
of public servants in citizens’ assemblies 


Abstract: For several decades, numerous citizens’ assemblies involving citizens in pub- 
lic decision-making have been multiplying at all levels of power This development of a 
more participatory, deliberative or collaborative democracy implies the transformation 
of public administrations and public servants. Various studies show that civil servants 
are key actors in the organization of participatory processes, in their institutionaliza- 
tion and in their follow-up. However, they remain under-analyzed. In this chapter we 
define and analyze more specifically the profile and role of public servants specialized 
in participation, those we call deliberative public servants. Then, we review the results 
of research on the relationship between civil servants’ perception of participation and 
the processes they implement. We conclude by identifying research perspectives for the 
analysis of public officials and CAs. 


Keywords: citizens’ assemblies, deliberative democracy, public servants, participatory 
democracy, public participation professionals, public administration, facilitators 


25.1 Introduction 


For several decades, numerous citizens’ assemblies (CAs) involving citizens in public 
decisions have been multiplying at all levels of power (Smith 2009; Font, della Porta 
and Sintomer 2014). This irruption of citizens into decision-making processes, encour- 
aged by the critique of the bureaucratic model based on the agents’ expertise (Dryzek 
1994; Schneider and Ingram 1997; Bherer 2011), is a challenge for public administra- 
tions, which are invited to change (Moynihan 2003; Nabatchi 2010). Administrations 
are pushed to consider citizens, formerly mere beneficiaries of public services, as part- 
ners in the construction and implementation of public policies (Kathi and Cooper 
2005). For many authors, this change in administrative culture conditions the consider- 
ation of participatory products in public action, which today remains limited and con- 
text-dependent (Bherer Dufour and Montambeault 2016; Michels and De Graaf 2017). In 
the absence of significant changes in administrative practices, participation implement- 
ed by a bureaucratic administration may lead to disappointing or even traumatic out- 
comes for both citizens and public officials as it may create hope of political change 
that will not be met (King, Feltey and Susel 1998). In other words, and this has long 
been stressed, the transformation of the administration and the development of a 
more participatory, deliberative, or collaborative democracy are necessarily linked. 
The promotion of new and more participatory forms of democracy necessarily leads 
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to a change in the role of public servants, and to the emergence of new public servants’ 
profiles (Blijleven, Hulst and Hendriks 2019). However, it must be noted that while the 
relationship between administration and participation has long interested specialists 
in administrative science, it is only belatedly that specialists in participatory democra- 
cy have taken an interest in it. Even so, public servants are still under-analyzed in stud- 
ies on participatory processes, and are almost invisible in studies on CAs, even though 
they play a key role in their organization. 

In the literature on participation, it is in the frame of the work on the profession- 
alization of participation (Bherer, Gauthier and Simard 2017a; Christensen 2018; Ma- 
zeaud and Nonjon 2018; Martinez-Palacios 2021) that the first surveys were conducted 
on the administrative institutionalization of citizen participation and on the public 
agents specializing in this field were conducted. Indeed, after having noted that the in- 
stitutionalization of citizen participation had led to the emergence of the figure of the 
participation professional — defined as “an individual working in the public or the pri- 
vate sector who is paid to design, implement, and/or facilitate participatory forums” 
(Bherey, Gauthier and Simard 2017a) — a growing number of researchers have focused 
on studying their profile and their role, first focusing on professionals working outside 
of administrations, such as consultants and associative actors, and then on public 
agents. As a sign of a scientific and professional field that has not yet stabilized, 
these participation professionals go by different names in the literature: “facilitators”, 
“deliberative practitioners” or “public engagement professionals” (Moore 2012; Fores- 
ter 1999; Escobar 2013; Lee 2015). The terms used to designate them reveal the variety 
of the processes concerned and the place, central or peripheral, allocated to these pro- 
fessionals in these processes. These terms have been constructed mainly from the ob- 
servation of participation professionals, but they also make it possible to describe the 
role and practices of public servants who organize CAs or other deliberative processes, 
which we refer to in this chapter as “deliberative public servants”. In a nutshell, the 
“deliberative public servants” carry out all the tasks carried out by the participation 
professionals, but as civil servants hired by an administration. This lack of conceptual 
distinction between public officials and external consultants in the scientific literature 
and this diversity of terms used to describe their roles reminds us that participation is 
still in the process of being institutionalized. 

On the basis of these observations, our chapter proceeds in three stages. First, we 
will review the results of research on the relationship between public servants’ percep- 
tion of participation and the processes they implement. Secondly, we will define and 
analyze more specifically the profile and role of public agents specialized in participa- 
tion, those we call deliberative public servants. Finally, as a conclusion, we will identify 
research perspectives for the analysis of public servants and CAs. 
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25.2 The perception of citizen participation by 
public agents and its effects on the systems 


For a long time, the literature, particularly in administrative sciences, has emphasized 
the importance of studying the administration in the development of a more participa- 
tory, deliberative, or collaborative public action (King, Feltey and Susel 1998; Yang 2005; 
Eckerd and Heidelberg 2020; Kübler et al. 2020; Migchelbrink and Van de Walle 2022a, 
2022b). Indeed, it is widely accepted “that public administrators’ trust in citizens is a 
relevant and valid construct and a predictor of proactive citizen involvement efforts” 
(Yang 2005: 1). Also, many quantitative studies have aimed to measure and explain 
the administrations’ attitudes towards participation in various national contexts 
(Pierre, Røiseland and Gustavsen 2017; Oh, Shin and Park 2022). A recent literature re- 
view, based on evidence from 99 peer-reviewed journal articles, allowed the authors to 
highlight four categories of determinants of agents’ attitudes towards participation: 
personal characteristics, process characteristics, organizational structures and culture 
and lastly contextual features (Migchelbrink and Van de Walle 2022a). The agents’ per- 
ceptions of participation are very important because they guide the design of the proc- 
esses. Given the importance of this role, it is surprising that there is so little data on 
these agents among the many studies on participation. Surveys show that from the 
public agents’ point of view, the value of citizen participation is less democratic than 
instrumental, which influences the type of processes public agents carry out carry 
out (Eckerd and Heidelberg 2020; Vartt6 2021). In their study of an American environ- 
mental administration, Eckerd and Heidelberg (2020) have shown that the processes 
implemented are more or less democratic depending on the meaning and value that 
the agents give to public participation. Their study shows that agents can adopt four 
types of attitudes towards the public during a participatory process: public as a partner 
public as a student, public as an informational source, public as a hurdle. We can also 
mention the work of Migchelbrink and Van de Walle (2022b) who developed a typology 
of attitudes and role perceptions of public managers in participatory budgeting. Ac- 
cording to this study, agents can adopt a managerial attitude, a city-centred attitude, 
a technocratic attitude, or a sceptical attitude. They also show how these role percep- 
tions affect their behaviours and decisions in participatory budgeting practices. These 
results should be linked to recent quantitative studies which, in their analysis of the 
variables involved in the implementation of mini-publics in Switzerland, have high- 
lighted the important role of the administration and the weight of instrumental issues. 
This leads them to conclude that the development of these mechanisms reflects a 
search for governability rather than a search for democratization of decision-making 
processes (Kübler et al. 2020). 
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Table 25.1: Agent’s attitudes and roles towards participation 


Agent’s attitudes towards partici- Public managers’ attitudes Agent’s types of attitudes 

pation and role perceptions in towards the public during a 
participatory budgeting participatory process 

- Personal characteristics - Managerial attitude - Public as a partner 

- Process characteristics - City-centred attitude - Public as a student 

- Organizational structures and cul- - Technocratic attitude - Public as an informational 

ture - Sceptical attitude source 
- Contextual features - Public as a hurdle 


Migchelbrink and Van de Walle 2022a Migchelbrink and Van de Walle Eckerd and Heidelberg 2020 
2022b 


25.3 Who are the deliberative public servants? 


The research we have just cited highlights the interest of studying the relationship be- 
tween public agents and citizen participation, but does not address the characteristics 
of these actors and the concrete role they play. Although deliberative public servants 
are rarely the focus of systematic investigation, different research shed light on 
their presence and role in different national contexts: in Brazil (Sa Vilas Boas 2020), 
in the UK (Cooper and Smith 2012; Chilvers 2013; Escobar 2013 2017), in Finland (Puus- 
tinen et al.2017), in the United States (Lee 2015), in France (Gourgues 2012; Mazeaud 
2012; Mazeaud and Nonjon 2018), in Germany (Cooper and Smith 2012), in Quebec 
(Bherey, Gauthier and Simard 2017a; McMullin 2020), in Italy (Lewanski and Ravazzi 
2017), in Spain (Martinez-Palacios 2021) and in Australia (Christensen 2020). It emerges 
that the integration of participatory expertise within administrations has taken place 
according to a double dynamic of diffusion and specialization (Gourgues, Mazeaud and 
Nonjon 2021) which leads us to distinguish two types of agents: agents whose mission is 
to design and organize participatory mechanisms, and those who are in charge of a sec- 
toral policy and who are impacted by the implementation of a deliberative process. In 
the first group the agents are assigned primarily to tasks related to the organization of 
deliberative processes or to the promotion of these processes within their administra- 
tion. The second group, which is much more numerous, consists of the agents whose 
work is affected by the organization of participatory and deliberative processes within 
their administration, without having organized it themselves. For these agents, partic- 
ipatory products are a new source of information to be integrated (or not) into their 
daily activities. These agents are impossible to typify as their profiles are so varied. 
They occupy all administrative functions and are present at all levels of power How- 
ever, they are more present in the land use and urban planning sectors. Generally 
speaking, these agents are required to carry out their tasks by combining the insights 
of their technical expertise with the lay knowledge of citizen-users. This irruption of lay 
knowledge in the work of these agents disrupts their work habits and generates new 
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tensions that they have to manage with regard to citizens, with regard to agents of 
other services (and notably deliberative public servants), and with regard to citizens. 
In this chapter, we mainly focus on the first category of agents, the participation special- 
ists, whom we call “deliberative public servants”. 

The existence of deliberative public servants has mainly been identified in local 
authorities (Mazeaud and Nonjon 2018; Christensen 2020). On the other hand, it is im- 
possible to identify a typical profile of deliberative public servant. While women seem 
to be more numerous than men in this profession (Mazeaud and Nonjon 2018; Chris- 
tensen 2020), their personal characteristics are varied (social origin, experience, skills, 
etc.). It should be noted, however that several surveys highlight that many of them 
come from the sectors of community organizing, teaching, popular education, or devel- 
opment (Craig, Mayo and Popple 2011; Mazeaud and Nonjon 2018; Escobar 2019). But it 
should also be noted that the agents studied in these surveys manage a wide variety of 
participatory mechanisms: participatory budgeting, local participatory assemblies, 
project-based consultations, etc. 

The lack of a typical profile can be related to the low level of institutionalization of 
participation within administrations. Administering participation is similar to an “un- 
clear job” (Jeannot 2011); this leads agents to invent their job during the course of their 
daily activities (Mazeaud 2012; Gourgues 2012). This work mentions that a significant 
majority of agents share certain common values and conceive their profession as a mil- 
itant commitment to the dissemination of participatory and deliberative practices 
within their administration, public institutions, and in society in general. They are 
overall promoters of democracy, and more specifically, they are often responsible 
for leading a real “culture change project” (Escobar 2017) within their administration 
in favor of citizen participation. If this activist commitment can be seen as a cause of 
their commitment to participation, it can also be understood as the product of the weak 
institutionalization of participation in administrations (Mazeaud 2012). This absence of 
a typical profile can also be explained by the weight of national contexts and political- 
administrative and cultural structures that strongly affect the modalities of the imple- 
mentation of participation in the administrations. Indeed, on this issue, the rare com- 
parative analyses (Mazeaud and Nonjon 2017; Martinez-Palacios and Mazeaud 2019) are 
consistent with the elements pointed out in the previously cited literature review (Mig- 
chelbrink and Van de Walle 2022a). 


Table 25.2: Who are the deliberative public servants? 


- Varied characteristics (social origin, experience, skills, etc.) but most of them are women 

- Previous experience outside the administration in the sectors of community organizing, teaching, popular 
education or development 

- Manage a wide variety of participatory mechanisms 

- Common values and conceive their profession as a militant commitment to the dissemination of partic- 
ipatory and deliberative practices within their administration, public institutions and in society in general. 
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25.4 What are the deliberative public servants’ 
roles in citizens’ assemblies? 


Several pieces of work have produced typologies of the roles of deliberative public 
servants (Bherer Gauthier and Simard 2017b; Blijleven, Hulst and Hendriks 2019; Sa 
Vilas Boas 2020). It emerges that these roles depend strongly on the agents’ profile, 
the characteristics of the participatory processes they are in charge of, but also the po- 
litical-administrative characteristics of the administrations in which they carry out 
their activities: department dedicated to participation with a strong autonomy, trans- 
versal department, technical department, general secretariat in direct link with the 
elected officials. Indeed, public participation agents are at the heart of a system in ten- 
sion between citizens, elected officials, consultants, and other public agents. Although 
employed by public authorities, they must appear as neutral mediators between citi- 
zens and public authorities (Escobar 2017). They must also articulate the logic of the 
participatory process and the bureaucratic functioning. Thus, for example, Agger and 
Sørensen (2018) identify four roles that managers of collaborative innovation have to 
play: Pilot, Whip, Culture-maker Communicator These roles oscillating between pilot 
of a process and promoter of a participation culture in their administrations appear 
more or less clearly in the case studies (Bherer, Gauthier and Simard 2017b; Mazeaud 
and Nonjon 2018). Escobar (2013) emphasizes that the role of promoter of a culture of 
participation within the administration leads the other services to develop a love-hate 
relationship with them: they will sometimes be seen as useful resources to involve citi- 
zens in their projects, sometimes as threats to their autonomy and workload. 

The tasks of the deliberative public servants are more or less visible according to 
the stages of the participatory process, and scholars agree that attention must be paid 
not only to the visible face (frontstage) such as the animation but also to all the less 
visible moments (backstage) of the deliberative processes (Forester 1999; Escobar 
2019). Concerning the less visible tasks, Forester (1999: 8) talks about the “messy, con- 
flicted, dirty-hands experience of practitioners”. Before the participatory event, agents 
play a role in the design of the process. It is in this design activity that the agents’ per- 
ceptions of participation and their role exert a strong influence. However, agents are 
not totally free to define the design of the devices; it is most often the product of 
the relationships they have with elected officials (Røiseland and Vabo 2020) and consul- 
tants (Mazeaud and Nonjon 2020). These agents also play a role in the animation of the 
process. During the process, the activities that these agents carry out can be analyzed 
as “micropolitical work” of the agents, that is, “the work that facilitators carry out to 
develop processes that meet participatory standards of inclusion, interaction and im- 
pact” (Escobar 2019: 5). 

In particulay, their work often consists of preventing elected officials from taking 
up too much space at the expense of citizens during participatory processes (Escobar 
2017). They are regularly called upon to facilitate processes, this is defined as “the craft 
of enabling conversations that are inclusive, meaningful and productive” (Escobar 2011: 
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178). Although studies have sought to investigate the influence of facilitators on the 
quality of deliberations and their outputs (e.g., Carcasson and Sprain 2016; Spada 
and Vreeland 2020), few have undertaken to understand whether the facilitators’ status 
as a public agent changes the quality of facilitation. 

Finally, the deliberative public servants play a role after the participatory process- 
es in monitoring the outcomes of participation. In many cases, and in the absence of 
any rules, monitoring is initiated and carried out by the agents on their own initiative. 
This research is particularly important since many studies have shown that the clash 
with the administrative culture can be a hindrance to administrations taking into ac- 
count the products of participation; these products may be misunderstood by agents or 
considered incompatible with the organizational culture of their administration (King, 
Feltey and Susel 1998; Cooper and Smith 2012; Bherer, Dufour and Montambeault 2016). 
As a result, their role is often to negotiate with other public officials to ensure that pub- 
lic engagement will have an impact on public policy (Blijleven and van Hulst 2021). This 
direct link that deliberative public servants have with the administration and elected 
officials is a considerable advantage over private consultants (Escobar 2017). In some 
situations, the choice of public authorities to outsource the organization of the partic- 
ipatory process is made in order to allow them to avoid political and administrative 
responsibilities (Wan 2018). Conversely, as participation is institutionalized within 
their administration, these agents, whose militant commitment is well known, manage 
to “convert” agents from other departments to participation as the processes are organ- 
ized (Escobar 2017). 

On the one hand, the analysis of the missions carried out by these agents allows us 
to understand that they play a real political role (Escobar 2019): the agents manage, in 
their daily practices, the power relationships and the competition between actors that 
often takes place through anecdotical actions (Morley 2006). From then on, these agents 
are the real entrepreneurs of the transformation of administrations through participa- 
tion. On the other hand, studies have shown that the concrete tasks carried out by 
these agents (monitoring the public, reporting, logistical organization, monitoring, 
and evaluation) were quite similar to those carried out by other public agents, and 
as such reveal the process of bureaucratization of participation (Gourgues, Mazeaud 
and Nonjon 2021). 


Table 25.3: What is the deliberative public servants’ role in CAs? 


Agents’ roles in CAs depend on: 

- the profile of the agents 

- the characteristics of the deliberative process they oversee 

- the political-administrative characteristics of the administrations 


Their role oscillates between pilot Before the CA: role in the design As participation is institutionalized 
of a process and promoter of a and the organization. Their influ- within their administration, these 
participation culture in their ad- ence is the product of their rela- agents manage to “convert” 
ministrations tionships with elected officials and agents from other departments to 
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Table 25.3 (Continued) 


(Escobar 2013; Bherer, Gauthier 
and Simard 2017b; Mazeaud and 
Nonjon 2018). 


Agger and Sgrensen, (2018) iden- 
tify four roles that managers of 
collaborative innovation have to 


play: 


Pilot 

Whip 
Culture-maker 
Communicator 


consultants (Røiseland and Vabo 
2020; Mazeaud and Nonjon 2020). 


During the CA: “micropolitical 
work”, including facilitation (Esco- 
bar 2011 2019). 


After the CA, role in monitoring 
the outcomes of participation. In 
the absence of any rules, moni- 
toring is initiated and carried out 
by the agents on their own initia- 
tive. As a result, their role is often 
to negotiate with other public of- 
ficials to ensure that public en- 
gagement will have an impact on 
public policy (Blijleven and van 
Hulst 2021). 


participation as the processes are 
organized (Escobar 2017). 


They play a real political role (Es- 
cobar 2019) as they manage, in 
their daily practices, the power 
relationships and the competition 
between actors that often takes 
place through anecdotical actions 
(Morley 2006). 


They are entrepreneurs of the 
transformation of administrations 
through participation. 


Some tasks carried out by these 
agents reveal the process of bu- 
reaucratization of participation 


(Gourgues, Mazeaud, Nonjon 
2021). 


25.5 Conclusions and perspectives for the study of 
the role of deliberative public servants in 
citizens’ assemblies 


Despite the development of a recent literature on the professionals of citizen partici- 
pation, few researchers have undertaken to study the role of public agents responsible 
for organizing democratic innovations. Yet the work we have listed in this chapter 
shows to what extent these under-studied actors are key players in participatory proc- 
esses. These results show the importance of taking these actors into account in the 
study of CAs. Indeed, the organization of CAs without the involvement of the adminis- 
tration and a paradigm shift in the way public servants view citizen participation are 
essential for the long-term institutionalization of CAs. Moreover, the agents’ detailed 
knowledge of the administration is a considerable advantage over private consultants 
regarding the consideration of the outcomes of participation by public authorities to 
ensure that CAs have an impact. There is much to be gained from systematically study- 
ing the profile and activities of public agents of participation, as well as public agents’ 
perceptions of CAs. In the numerous case studies of CAs, research should take as much 
care in studying the administrative conditions of their deployment as in studying the 
deliberative dynamics. 
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Two perspectives seem to be particularly fruitful in shedding light on the logic of 
the implementation of CAs and its effects. Firstly, beyond the analysis of the role of 
public participation agents in the design of mechanisms, and more broadly in the suc- 
cess of mini-publics, it seems necessary to consider the perverse effects of the profes- 
sionalization and institutionalization of citizen participation. Several investigations 
have pointed out that the dynamics of institutionalization — the love-hate relationships 
between actors (Escobar 2013), the struggles of jurisdictions (Mazeaud and Nonjon 
2018) — could explain some of their effects. We can mention here the fact that the 
more they are known and appreciated within their administration, the more the delib- 
erative public servants can be drawn into multiple organization of participatory devi- 
ces whose quality can only decrease due to a lack of resources (Escobar 2013). We can 
also mention that the need to be recognized in their administration and the impossi- 
bility of controlling their jurisdiction partly explains the tendency to focus attention on 
the participatory event rather than on the participatory outcome intended to guide a 
change in public policy (Gourgues, Mazeaud and Nonjon 2021), and thus to feed the 
phenomenon of proceduralization of participation, (Ganuza and Baiocchi 2012; Lee 
2015), which may explain why processes with limited effects continue to multiply. 

Secondly, and most importantly, it is essential to question the perception that non- 
specialist agents have of CAs. Indeed, these agents have often not been involved in the 
design and implementation of the mechanisms. However, it is these agents in charge of 
sectoral policies who must concretely integrate CAs outcomes into public policies. 
Moreover, as we have seen, public participation agents invest a great deal of energy 
in monitoring participatory outcomes and ensuring that participation has an impact. 
However, research on local participatory processes has shown that these processes 
can be difficult for front-line agents (Tawa Lama-Rewal 2019) and technicians because 
these processes push them to transform their identities and professional practices in 
order to integrate citizens’ opinions (Blondiaux and Michel 2007; Mazeaud 2009). In- 
deed, these agents are required to make decisions not only on the basis of their tech- 
nical expertise as they did before but also by integrating the lay knowledge of citizen- 
users. These are all avenues to be explored in order to understand the logic and effects 
of CA at both local and national levels. 
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Kristof Jacobs 
26 Populists and citizens’ assemblies: Caught 
between strategy and principles? 


Abstract: This chapter examines the relationship between populism and CAs. It does so 
from the perspective of populist parties and that of populist citizens. For both types of 
actors I first develop a theoretical framework juxtaposing rational choice inspired fac- 
tors to more principled ones. Afterwards, the framework is applied using novel data. 
Regarding populist parties, the framework is applied to the case of the French 2019 Cli- 
mate CA; regarding populist citizens it is applied to three cases of participatory budget- 
ing in the Netherlands. These studies highlight that there is a discrepancy between pop- 
ulist parties and populist citizens. Populist parties are only supportive when CAs 
deliver the outcomes they themselves want. Regarding populist citizens, the message 
is more optimistic. When they participate, they seem content and grade the event sim- 
ilar to non-populist citizens. Furthermore, they do not seem more motivated by a desire 
“to get what they want”. 


Keywords: populism, deliberation, political parties, populist citizens, democratic inno- 
vations 


26.1 Introduction 


Populism is on the rise and the feeling that politicians do not listen to the people is 
widespread (see Rooduijn et al. 2019). One response to this trend is to give citizens 
more options to make their voice heard. Indeed, many scholars studying deliberative 
democracy believe that deliberation, such as in citizens’ assemblies (CAs), can coun- 
ter-act populism (Dryzek et al. 2019: 1145). But is this the case? It is often claimed 
that populist parties (Taggart 2000; Mudde 2004) and citizens, at least in theory, sup- 
port referendums (Jacobs, Akkerman and Zaslove 2018). Yet, less is known about pop- 
ulists’ affinity with deliberative tools such as CAs. 

Indeed, more in general one can wonder: what explains actors’ relationship with 
democratic innovations? This question has been puzzling scholars for quite some time. 
Initially applied in the field of electoral system change, most researchers assumed that 
political parties would simply support those innovations (to the electoral system) that 
would benefit them. After all, not doing so would equate to “turkeys voting for Christ- 
mas” (Katz 2005). However, when shifting the focus (1) from parties to parties and citi- 
zens and (2) from electoral system changes to democratic innovations, more principled 
or normative motivations become plausible. 
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In this chapter I outline both approaches and apply them to populist political par- 
ties and populist citizens. I zoom in on populist parties’ outcome- and act-contingent 
motivations and compare them to more principled, ideational motivations. Regarding 
populist citizens, I zoom in on outcome-contingent motivations on the one hand and 
ideational fit on the other Afterwards, I present two case studies to illustrate how 
those approaches shed more light on populists’ relationship with CAs. Specifically, I an- 
alyse how La France Insoumise and Rassemblement National spoke about the French 
CA on the climate (2019-2020). Regarding populist citizens, I analyse populist partici- 
pants of three Dutch participatory budgeting cases (Duiven, Maastricht, and Amster- 
dam Oost 2019-2021). All three were cases seeking to bring together an inclusive 
group of ordinary people to deliberate formally on political issues in order to influence 
public policies. 


26.2 Theoretical framework: Populism and 
citizens’ assemblies 


To be able to theorize the relationship between populism and CAs, I will first define 
both concepts, starting with populism. While it may seem that populism is a contested 
concept, increasingly scholars agree about the key components of the populist set of 
ideas.’ Specifically, populists consider “society to be ultimately separated into two ho- 
mogeneous and antagonistic groups, ‘the pure people’ versus the ‘corrupt elite,’ and 
which argues that politics should be an expression of the volonté générale (general 
will) of the people” (Mudde 2004: 543). 

Mudde’s definition of populism focuses on three key aspects of populism that are 
relevant when studying CAs. First, defined as such populism is people-centred. For pop- 
ulists “the people” are considered as one homogenous whole and are “good” and 
“pure”. Populists “see wisdom as residing in the common people. From common people 
comes common sense and this is better than bookish knowledge” (Taggart 2000: 94-95). 
Second, the people are juxtaposed with the elite. It is the “evil elite” who threaten the 
people-centred notion of democracy. Third, populists believe that politics should be 
centred on the general will. Hence, intermediary organizations or non-electoral insti- 
tutions should be taken out of the equation as much as possible (see Rosanvallon 2008) 
and power should reside with the people. Populist parties are defined as parties that 


1 Related, there is also broad agreement in the academic community about what populism is not. It is 
not the same as demagogy (providing simple solutions to complex problems) or electoral opportunism 
(changing one’s policy positions depending on what is popular) (Mudde 2004). Nevertheless, there is still 
is debate about the ontology of populism when applied to political parties. Some scholars consider pop- 
ulism to be a strategy, others a communicative style and still others consider it a thin-centered ideology. 
Regarding populism among citizens such debates do not occur for the simple reason that citizens are 
not in the business of getting elected, it makes little sense to consider populism a strategy or commu- 
nication style of citizens. 
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adhere to the aforementioned populist set of ideas. Populist citizens are defined as citi- 
zens who adhere to this set of ideas. 

Clearly, there is an affinity between this set of ideas and democratic innovations 
such as referendums, especially if they are binding and citizen-initiated (see Jacobs, Ak- 
kerman and Zaslove 2018). Regarding CAs the affinity is perhaps less straightforward 
as such instruments tend to centre on a pluralist, non-homogenous view of “the peo- 
ple”. More on this below. 

Regarding CAs, many labels have been used to describe related or even similar 
types of democratic innovations. Citizen juries, mini-publics, CAs, or constitutional con- 
ventions are just a few of these. For the purpose of this study, I will use the same def- 
inition that is used throughout this Handbook, namely I consider a CA a participatory 
institution which seeks to bring together an inclusive group of ordinary people to de- 
liberate formally on a political issue, so as to exert an influence on public decision-mak- 
ing. 

As mentioned in the introduction, in general, there are two approaches to studying 
the relationship between actors and democratic innovations, an instrumental, rational 
choice inspired one and a more principled approach. Below I discuss and apply each of 
them first to political parties and then to citizens. 


26.3 Populist parties and citizens’ assemblies 


26.3.1 Theoretical assessment of the relationship 


The literature on how parties position themselves on a given democratic reform — i.e. a 
reform implementing democratic innovations — stresses two strategic motivations: out- 
come-contingent and act-contingent motivations (Reed and Thies 2001). Outcome-con- 
tingent motivations deal with whether or not parties will benefit from the reform. Im- 
portantly, such motivations are subjective: they are about perceptions, not the actual 
results of the reform after it is implemented. Act-contingent motivations deal with 
the perceived electoral benefits or costs attached to the act of supporting a reform 
or innovations. In essence, act-contingent motivations are about whether it “looks 
good” to support the innovation. 

Next to these two instrumental motivations, scholars have highlighted that there 
can be principled motivations to support an innovation. Specifically, scholars have high- 
lighted the role of motivations centred around a desire to improve democracy (Katz 
2005: 74). Often this concerns enhancing the representativeness of the system, but typ- 
ically such motivations are grounded in the specific ideology and ensuing model of de- 
mocracy a party adheres to. Regarding populist parties, scholars have for instance as- 
sessed to what degree referendums “fit” with the populist ideology (Jacobs, Akkerman 
and Zaslove 2018; Gherghina and Silagadze 2020). 
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Strategic motivations: outcome-contingent motivations 


While in theory CAs can be institutionalized (e.g., Ostbelgien), in practice, most CAs are 
ad hoc events about a certain topic. In such cases, the question is hence: is the (expect- 
ed) policy outcome of the CA in line with what the party advocates? If outcome-contin- 
gent motivations prevail, one would expect populist parties to favour CAs on topics 
where they anticipate the outcome to be in line with their political programme. For 
instance, one can expect a populist radical left party to support a CA on reforming 
the labour market if that party expects the outcome of the CA to be a strengthening 
of the position of ordinary workers. 


Strategic motivations: act-contingent motivations 


Populist parties have act-contingent motivations to support a CA when the mere act of 
supporting it is advantageous to them. But when is that the case? Jacobs (2011) outlined 
several factors that matter when judging act-contingent motivations. For CAs three in 
particular are relevant, namely (1) support for the instrument and its outcomes, (2) the 
degree of media support for the CA, and (3) the degree of public disenchantment at the 
time (e.g., Jacobs 2011: 104). When available, public opinion data form the most direct 
measure of act-contingent motivations: if an instrument and its outcomes are popular 
among the population, parties have act-contingent motivations to be in favour of it. But 
often such data is not available to parties. Then two other proxies are typically used by 
parties, whereby media narratives are the most crucial of the two. Indeed, public dis- 
enchantment is often mainly visible in the media. On top of that, the media can judge 
the CA to be an adequate response to the “crisis” or not. This frame in return deter- 
mines whether or not it is worthwhile for a party to support the CA. If act-contingent 
motivations prevail, one would expect populist parties to follow public polling data. If 
no such data is available, they are expected to follow the judgement of the media. If the 
media are silent on the CA, one would expect the degree of public disenchantment to 
be decisive. For instance, one can expect a populist party to support a on the climate if 
polls show a majority of citizens support this, when the media support that CA’s intro- 
duction or when this is absent, when there is widespread public disenchantment about 
this issue. 


Principled motivations: ideological “fit” 


As mentioned earlier, the populist set of ideas consists of three dimensions: anti-elitism, 
people-centrism, and a desire for popular sovereignty. Earlier research has established 
that there is a great fit between populism and referendums. But to what extent does 
this fit also exists with CAs? (1) CAs are not anti-elitist by definition, though they can 
be. The Belgian G1000 and Icelandic 2011 CAs were fairly anti-political in their set-up 
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(Van Reybrouck 2016), but the Canadian and Dutch CAs on electoral reform were not 
(Fournier et al. 2011). Whether or not a CA is anti-elitist thus depends on its context 
and content. (2) Regarding people-centrism, similar ambiguity exists. CAs are based 
on the foundation that citizens have the capacities to deliberate and therefore share 
populists’ optimism about the virtue of the people. However, CAs have a pluralist notion 
of the people. Diversity, exchanging ideas, emotions and views, and changing one’s 
opinion are a central part of it. This is somewhat different from the populist interpre- 
tation of what the notion of “the people” is. Indeed, populists view “the people” as a 
homogenous whole. As Taggart (2000: 92) puts it: 


[t]he people are portrayed as a unity. They are seen as a single entity devoid of fundamental divi- 
sions and unified and solidaristic. ‘The people’ are, in populist thinking already fully formed and 
self-aware. 


For populists, deliberation is a superfluous exercise, as “the people” are already self- 
aware. This does not necessarily mean they are against it, it is just considered a point- 
less exercise. Worse, a CA risks being seen by populists as a place where “special inter- 
ests” try to corrupt the will of the people. (3) Regarding the third dimension, the picture 
is clearer and more positive. Indeed, that CAs at least to some degree increase popular 
sovereignty is by definition the case, as they are about citizen involvement in the de- 
cision-making process. Indeed, CAs strive “to exert an influence on public decision- 
making” (viz. supra). To sum up the potential relationship between populists and 
CAs: it’s complicated. If principled motivations prevail, we would expect populists to 
favour CAs if they clearly empower the people, are anti-elitist in their set-up, and 
limit the influence of what populists would call “special interests” (such as civil society 
organizations and “biased” experts). 

Which of the three motivations is likely to prevail? In analysing populists’ relation- 
ship to referendums, Gherghina and Silagadze (2020) found that populists were first 
and foremost strategic in their support and use of referendums. While they are less 
likely than non-populists to call referendums, they are more likely to win them, suggest- 
ing that outcome-contingent motivations are the most important drivers of support for 
referendums. Given that the fit between populists and referendums is more straightfor- 
ward and clearer than the one with CAs and that despite this, principled motivations 
did not seem to matter one can expect populists to support CAs primarily when they 
benefit them strategically. 


26.3.2 Empirical exploration of the relationship: the French 
citizens’ assembly on the climate (2019 - 2020) 


In this section I explore the empirical relationship between populist parties and CAs in 
the case of the French CA on the climate. 
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Some brief methodological notes. I selected this case because (1) it is an extreme, 
but typical case and (2) it has a clear link with populism (in the form of being the direct 
consequence of the “Yellow Vest” protests). Regarding the first, the case is extreme in 
that it was high profile and national level, while it is nevertheless typical in that CAs on 
the climate have become fairly common in the past five years. This combination allows 
me to examine traces of the three types of motivations. After all, when parties are si- 
lent on a topic we lack data to properly analyse their position on a given matter More- 
over, the findings on the French climate assembly are likely to travel to future CAs ona 
similar topic. Regarding the second, this link with populism once again makes it more 
likely that populist parties speak explicitly about it. Regarding data sources, I use sec- 
ondary analyses of the case and combine these with an analysis of parliamentary mi- 
nutes and the parties’ public communication about the Citizens’ Assembly. I am pri- 
marily interested in the populist parties, specifically La France Insoumise and 
Rassemblement National (see Rooduijn et al. 2019). While I will mention some other 
parties’ positions to sketch the context of the overall debate at the time, I will not sys- 
tematically compare all the parties as it would go beyond the scope of this chapter” 

The French CA on the climate consisted of 150 citizens using sortition and stratified 
sampling. It took place during nine months from October 2019 till June 2020. The assem- 
bly proposed 149 measures and was supposed to have a tangible impact on policy. In- 
deed, President Macron said that he would not filter the proposals and either submit 
them to the parliament directly or put them directly to a referendum (Caulcutt 2021). 
However, he abandoned his referendum promises and faced criticism regarding the 
minimal implementation of the proposals (Giraudet et al. 2021). The two populist par- 
ties under study mainly made themselves heard after the assembly made its recom- 
mendations. Interestingly, they took opposite positions in the debate, despite their 
shared populist worldview. La France Insoumise considered the assembly an integral 
part of democracy, whereas the Rassemblement National wanted to de facto overrule 
the work of the assembly via a “counter-referendum”. This already indicates that prin- 
cipled motivations are not the main driving force of how they related themselves to the 
CA. In what follows I assess the three types of motivations in more detail. 


Outcome-contingent motivations. 


Just like most of its European sister parties, the Rassemblement National can be consid- 
ered climate sceptic or at best “ambivalent” when it comes to climate change policies. 
The party for instance denounces international climate treaties as a breach of sover- 
eignty (e.g., Jeffries 2017). Nevertheless, after the CA on the climate it tried to brand it- 
self as a party embracing a more nationalist ecological ideology (Rassemblement Na- 
tional 2021). In practice, however, this still meant that the proposals of the CA were 


2 Given its tiny size, I do not analyse the position of Debout La France. 
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considered beyond the pale. It explicitly mentioned the speed reduction pledge as a bad 
idea (Pajot 2020), but also stressed that other proposals were “crazy” and disconnected 
from economic reality and had no social or ecological pertinence (Le Pen 2020). The 
party pushed to have the CA have as little impact as possible (Pajot 2020). La France 
Insoumise on the other hand is a party that favours taking climate action. It welcomed 
the proposals made by the CA, especially those that were in line with its manifesto. The 
party by and large supported the outcomes of the CA, though clearly indicated where 
these proposals did not align with its own election manifesto. Where this was the case, 
the manifesto took precedence (La France Insoumise 2020a). In short, the reaction of 
the two parties is entirely in line with outcome-contingent motivations. 


Act-contingent motivations 


The act-contingent motivations concerning the CA are similar for both parties. Because 
of its large scale, there was a fair amount of polling data available. According to that 
data, some 70% of the population had heard of the work of the CA at the time of pre- 
senting its propositions, and 60% of the French found its work legitimate (ELABE 2020: 
3-4). Moreover, the content of the most prominent of these propositions was widely 
supported, with the exception of reducing the speed limits on highways (Odoxa 2020: 
10). In short, if act-contingent motivations had prevailed they should have supported 
the proposals and the CA. Clearly, this is not the case for the Rassemblement National. 
However, it should be noted that Le Pen did aim to give citizens a say about this topic by 
proposing a “counter-referendum” on 15 questions (Rassemblement National 2021), a 
non-consequential pledge to make as she was in opposition and did not have the 
votes to make the referendum possible. Regarding La France Insoumise, the party by 
and large supported the outcomes of the CA, though clearly indicated where these 
propositions did not align with its own election manifesto. Where this was the case, 
the manifesto took precedence (La France Insoumise 2020a). Other than that, the 
party stressed that the CA case showed that the government insulted democracy by ig- 
noring the assembly’s proposals (La France Insoumise 2020b). The latter does align 
with act-contingent motivations, but even in this speech the party cherry-picked 
these outcomes that aligned with the electoral manifesto of the party. 


Principled motivations 


Where mainstream parties stressed the illegitimacy of the CA, the two populist parties 
were less keen on doing so. La France Insoumise considered the CA to be an integral 
and important part of democracy, though once again it needs to be stressed that the 
party cherry-picked those proposals of the assembly that aligned with the party (La 
France Insoumise 2020b). While Rassemblement National’s Marine Le Pen mainly criti- 
cized the results of the assembly, her colleague Ludovic Pajot stressed that the assembly 
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consisted of 150 “persons” drawn by lot (not “citizens”). Moreover, Le Pen did not pro- 
pose to hold a new assembly but rather wanted a referendum, suggesting that she pre- 
ferred that tool over a CA. 


Table 26.1: Summary of the different types of motivations 


Outcome-contingent Act- Principled 
contingent 
La France Insoumise ++ (+) (+) 
Rassemblement National ++ - - 


In short: populist parties only seem to support CAs when they deliver the outcomes 
they themselves want. This is a sobering message for those hoping that CAs as a tool 
of more popular involvement in the decision-making process placate populist parties. 


26.4 Populist citizens and citizens’ assembly 


Whereas the rational choice approach to studying political parties’ positions towards 
democratic reform is well-developed, until recently this was not the case for citizens’ 
positions. The last few years have nevertheless seen a burgeoning literature adopting a 
rational choice approach (see Werner 2020). Most earlier studies used the framework 
of “engaged” versus “enraged” citizens. The notion of engaged citizens was inspired by 
modernization scholars (see Dalton 2004; Bowler, Donovan and Karp 2007). In this view, 
societies were experiencing a cultural value change driven by “forces of social modern- 
ization” such as improved socio-economic conditions during one’s formative years and 
increased levels of education (Dalton 2004: 95). This value change specifically entailed 
the rise of postmaterialist values and the accompanying preferences for a different 
model of democracy, one where citizens had more say. In response, other scholars 
stressed that certain groups in society were “enraged” and desired a different type 
of democracy, one that included elements of expert and direct democracy and com- 
bined these in a so-called “stealth democracy” (Hibbing and Theiss-Morse 2002). Fun- 
damentally, both approaches stressed principled motivations where the fit between 
the model of democracy a citizen adheres to and a given instrument determines wheth- 
er she supports it or not. 

As said, strategic motivations have received less attention. Specifically, Werner’s 
landmark study about support for referendums tried to address this “neglected” di- 
mension of support for democratic reforms (2020: 315). She starts from the insight 
that election losers are more likely to support referendums directly after that election. 
Under such circumstances, referendums still give these voters a chance to reach at least 
some of their desired policy outcomes. Werner extends this idea and expects that those 
citizens who oppose the status quo on a certain topic, will be more likely to support a 
referendum on it. Additionally, she expects that majority perceptions play an important 
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role. Citizens who believe they are in the majority on a certain topic are expected sup- 
port a referendum on that topic. Below I apply both approach to populist citizens’ po- 
sition vis-a-vis CAs. 


Strategic motivations: outcome-contingent motivations 


Regarding citizens, the rational choice approach merely focuses on outcome-contingent 
motivations. Indeed, citizens do not need to win elections, so supporting a democratic 
reform for electoral gains is irrelevant here. So which outcomes matter? CAs come in 
many shapes and forms and may be designed to have a big or fairly small impact on 
actual policymaking. However, all of them produce a proposal, or list of proposals. This 
is a useful benchmark to assess outcome-contingent motivations. Indeed, if outcome- 
contingent motivations prevail, one would expect a populist citizen to favour CAs on 
topics where the outcome is in line with their own preferences. Populism may moder- 
ate this relationship, in that populists typically have the idea that they are the “silent 
majority” (see Taggart 2000). If they don’t get what they want, they may be even more 
frustrated with the CA as this may signify to them that “special interests” captured the 
process. 


Principled motivations: “fit” 


In the introduction of this section we noted that principled motivations typically stress 
the fit between the model of democracy a citizen adheres to and the instrument in 
question. While typically a distinction is made between postmaterialist, engaged citi- 
zens and enraged, stealth democrats, populism is distinct from these two (see Webb 
2013). Contrary to postmaterialism it has a homogenous view of the citizenry and be- 
lieves the elites are corrupt and contrary to stealth democracy it desires more popular 
sovereignty and an active role of citizens.’ In the section on populist parties we already 
highlighted the complex fit between populism and CAs. Populist citizens are expected 
to support these types of CAs that limit the role of elites and special interests and clear- 
ly empower the people. 

Which of the two motivations is likely to prevail? In analysing populist citizens’ ac- 
ceptance of a referendum loss, Werner and Jacobs (2022) found that populists were 
more willing to accept a loss than non-populists. This leads them to conclude that pop- 
ulist citizens’ referendum support may actually be principled rather than instrumen- 


3 Indeed, Kaltwasser and Van Hauwaert find that in Europe, citizens with a higher degree of populist 
attitudes also tend to have a high degree of political interest and want a “democratization of democracy 
(2020:15). 
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tal. However it remains to be seen to what extent this is also the case for CAs: the fit 
between populism and CAs is less straightforward than the one with referendums. 


26.4.1 Empirical exploration of the relationship: Populist citizens 
in three cases of participatory budgeting 


There is some empirical evidence that populist citizens support tools of deliberative 
democracy such as CAs (e.g., Zaslove et al. 2021). However, we do not know what hap- 
pens if populist citizens actually participate. This matters as outcome-contingent moti- 
vations can only be examined in a context where there are outcomes. Below I will an- 
alyse populist citizens who participated in participatory budgeting. This instrument 
combines deliberation of an inclusive group of citizens with actual impact on policy. 
I analyse three cases in the Netherlands: Duiven (2019), Maastricht (2021), and Amster- 
dam Oost (2020). One municipality was small, one bigger, and one was a big city; addi- 
tionally there was geographical spread over the country. All three cases used a largely 
similar template inspired by the one used in the city of Antwerp. This template consist- 
ed of three sessions on separate days (‘rounds’): small-scale deliberation about which 
topics should be prioritized; small-scale deliberation and bargaining about allocating 
the budget to these topics, and a third voting round. I zoom in on the first round of 
the events as this round involved the most extensive deliberations and resembled de- 
liberations in classic CAs the most. The three cases are representative of other partic- 
ipatory budgeting events in the Netherlands, which typically are binding and have al- 
located budgets. In that sense they are a most likely case for the impact of populists’ 
principled motivations: there is genuine citizen empowerment and the role of elites 
is limited. It is also a good testing ground for outcome-contingent motivations as the 
process yields tangible outcomes and can have a meaningful impact: the stakes are 
real.* We first surveyed the participants when they entered. In the pre-questionnaire 
we included a standard battery measuring populist attitudes (Akkerman, Mudde and 
Zaslove 2014). At the end of the event we surveyed them again and asked a series of 
questions about the event. The response rates ranged from 68.9% (post survey Amster- 
dam Oost) to 96.6% (post survey Maastricht). In total 285 respondents filled in at least 
one survey. 

How did populist citizens experience the session? As Table 26.2 shows, the differ- 
ences between populist participants and non-populist ones are negligible. If anything, 
the populist participants seemed to be happier with the quality of the discussions and 
were slightly more likely to change their mind after the discussions. This suggests that 


4 Though the respective budgets to allocate were modest, they were large enough to make a tangible 
and visible impact: — Duiven: 25,000 €, — Maastricht: 300,000 €, - Amsterdam Oost: 400,000 € 
(200,000 € per neighbourhood). 
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populists and non-populists were equally satisfied with the deliberations.° So clearly 
once a populist citizen participates, she is not that different from non-populist ones 
in her judgement of the experience. 


Table 26.2: Scores on quality of discussions 


Non-populist Populist 
citizens citizens' 
I had ample opportunity to express my opinion during the discussions. 4.14 4.24 
The opinions of the other participants did not differ so much 3.60 3.80 
from my own opinions. 
In general, everyone showed respect for the others 4.51 4.67 
in the discussion. 
I have changed my mind as a result of the discussion. 2.36 2.60 


1 The cut-off point was 3.67 on a scale from 1 to 5. A stricter cut-off (4 instead of 3.67) yielded similar 
results. 

Note: T-tests show that none of the differences are statistically significant. Note though that the 
numbers refer to population data: we did not sample among the citizens present, but rather sur- 
veyed all of them. Statistical significance in such a context mainly tells us something about the con- 
sistency of the answers. Hence, the non-significant findings highlight that there is more difference 
within the group of (non-)populist citizens than between them. 


Next, we tested the role of populist attitudes and outcome-contingent motivations. The 
dependent variable is how a respondent graded the event on a scale from 0 to 10. My 
main independent variables are populist attitudes and a variable measuring satisfac- 
tion with the outcome. The latter was measured by the question: “to what extent do 
you agree with the choices the group made during the event?” The scale ranged 
from not at all satisfied (1) to fully satisfied (5). I also include standard controls (gender, 
age, and education). Outcome satisfaction is by far the most important determinant of 
the grade a participant gave the event. Populist attitudes play no role, independently, 
nor in strengthening or weakening the effect of outcome satisfaction (see insignificant 
moderator effect). In short, populists seem to behave the same as non-populists. One 
important note is that outcome satisfaction in general was very high: the average sat- 
isfaction was no less than 4.22 on a scale from 1 to 5. Hence, dissatisfied participants 
were the exception rather than the rule. Most participants, be they populist or not, 
were very satisfied with the outcome. 


5 This is also corroborated by a T-test examining differences in the overall evaluation of the event (in 
the form of a grade on a scale from zero to ten. Here non-populists on average scored 6.9 whereas pop- 
ulists scored a 733; a non-significant difference. 
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Figure 26.1: Coefficient plot of effect of populist attitudes and outcome satisfaction on event grade 
Note: Variables are mean-centered and scaled by 1 standard deviation. N = 122, 119, 118, 116 and 116. 


26.5 Conclusion 


How do populists view CAs? It appears that when it comes to populist parties, this 
largely depends on the outcomes of that CA. If they like these outcomes, they will sup- 
port the CA, if not, they will denounce it. This is a sobering message for reformers hop- 
ing to win over populist parties by implementing CAs. Adding a referendum after the 
CA may help, but populists may well campaign against the position of the CA in such a 
referendum, e.g. claiming that the process was hijacked by special interests or the 
elites. 

For populist citizens, the message is more optimistic. When they participate, they 
seem content and grade the event similar to non-populist citizens. Furthermore, they 
do not seem more motivated by a desire to get what they want: there is no difference 
between populists and non-populists and both groups gave the events a fairly high 
grade. Those that were dissatisfied with the outcome did significantly grade the 
event lower. Again, outcome-contingent motivations play a substantial role, but the 
process seems to have been good at creating satisfaction with the outcome: only 
very few participants were dissatisfied. That “magic” of deliberation seems to work 
for both populists and non-populists. 
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Some caveats though. First, it could be that these positive feelings erode over time, 
especially when political elites slow or halt the implementation of the outcomes of the 
process. Especially populists may be vulnerable to this as they tend to be more sceptical 
of political elites. Second, it remains to be seen how populist non-participants feel 
about CAs. It is not unlikely that they are more driven by outcome-contingent motiva- 
tions and that they doubt the legitimacy of the process when confronted with outcomes 
they do not like. Third, CAs are one-shot events, but multiple such assemblies can occur 
consecutively (see Ireland). For both populist parties and populist citizens, the first of 
such events may be the defining one: it sets the stage for following events, creating 
goodwill or scepticism. 

All in all, much remains to be investigated — this is still a nascent field of research. 
However, the present study does suggest that CAs are no panacea. Dryzek et al.’s claim 
that deliberation “counteracts populism” (2019: 1145) seems only partially true. 
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Appendix: Table with effects for Figure 26.1 


Table 26.3: Effect of populist attitudes and outcome satisfaction on grade of the event 
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Model 1 Model 2 Model 3 Model 4 Model 5 
Intercept 7.37 (0.87)*** 7.25 (1.11)*** 3:92 (1.20)** 3.87(1.37 4.88 (3.23) 
Populist attitudes (1-5) 0.01 (0.18) -0.02 (0.17) -0.34 (0.95) 
Outcome satisf. (1-5) 0.80 (0.18)*** 0.81 (0.19)*** 0.54 (0.79) 
Pop. attitudes x 
outcome satisf. 0.08 (0.23) 
Female -0.22 (0.25) -0.25 (0.27) -0.20 (0.25) -0.23 (0.25) -0.22 (0.26) 
Education (1-6) -0.15 (0.12) -0.13 (0.13) -0.13 (0.11) -0.11 (0.12) -0.10 (0.13) 
Age -0.01 (0.01) 0.01 (0.01) 0.01 (0.01) 0.01 (0.01) 0.01 (0.01) 
N 122 119 118 116 116 
R? 0.00 0.00 0.14 0.13 0.13 


Note: where appropriate, scale between brackets. * 0.05>p, ** 0.01>p, * 0.001>p 


Rousiley C. M. Maia 
27 Citizens’ assemblies and communication 
studies 


Abstract: This chapter discusses the growing analytical interest of citizens’ assemblies 
(CAs) research in the neighbouring field of political communication in recent years. 
This involves (i) rethinking internal advances in CA theoretical and empirical research 
after the systemic turn, including the effort to use the media to expand mini-public in- 
itiatives to a wider body of citizens, and (ii) common concerns about the digitization of 
communication, circulation of dysfunctional information, and threats posed by illiberal 
and authoritarian uprisings in electoral democracies. This chapter argues that includ- 
ing media and digital landscape studies in the AC research agenda is useful in enabling 
scholars to address connections between institutions and wider publics, as well as the 
interplay of deliberative and non-deliberative practices. To advance an integrative re- 
search agenda, the author points out some lines of investigation and practical actions 
to shape the future directions of participatory deliberative processes and improve CAs’ 
programmatic response to disruptions in the public sphere today. 


Keywords: citizens’ assemblies, mini-publics, media, public sphere, digital communica- 
tion, political communication, deliberative system, systemic approach, non-deliberative 
behaviours, communication studies 


27.1 Introduction 


Relevant developments have taken place in the last two decades that allow us to re- 
think the interfaces between citizens’ assemblies (CAs) and communication studies. 
Rather than investigating whether discussions in a particular citizens’ forum or experi- 
ment meet deliberation standards or not, researchers have become increasingly inter- 
ested in articulating micro, forum-based analyses, with macro deliberation issues and 
contextual factors. Throughout this intellectual movement, media studies arguably ac- 
quired a new relevance for the understanding of deliberative politics and the function- 
ing of CAs. In this chapter I argue that the growing analytical interest in citizen forum 
studies towards the neighbouring field of communication studies comes from two com- 
plementary sources: i) internal advances in theoretical and empirical research towards 
a systemic approach, including interdisciplinary collaboration in distinct fields, and ii) 
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a growing concern with the digitization of communication, the need to repair ruptures 
in the public sphere (Habermas 1991, 1996) and counteract illiberal or authoritarian up- 
risings in electoral democracies. 

My basic argument is that CAs’ holistic approach cannot ignore the interfaces be- 
tween discussions in deliberately designed forums and the more mundane discussions 
outside those forums. I argue that a better understanding of the interconnectedness of 
parts in the political system and complex interactive processes between a set of polit- 
ical institutions and a set of actors is crucial to any attempt to successfully build CAs. 
Including media studies and platform digitization on the research agenda is helpful for 
allowing us to think across institutions and wider publics, as well as the interplay of 
deliberative and non-deliberative practices. An integrative research agenda, including 
mini-public initiatives and media studies, seems badly needed to shape future direc- 
tions when democracy is seen under threat. 

This chapter is structured as follows. The first section indicates the divide between 
CAs and media studies. The dynamic that unites CAs and media research in recent 
years is mapped in the second and third sections. In the fourth section, I point out 
some lines of investigation on how studies on political communication can help delib- 
erative politics and suggest possible actions in the mass media and in the field of digital 
communication. In conclusion, I argue that it is worth seeking to deepen the dialogue 
between these disciplines to open a new perspective on participatory deliberative proc- 
esses and improve the programmatic response to disruptions in the public sphere 
today. 


27.2 The split between citizens’ assemblies and 
media studies 


For a long time, scholarly work on CAs and media studies seemed to be nested in sep- 
arate fields of inquiry. Typically, CA initiatives are carefully designed to engage citizens 
in qualified discussions, offering opportunities for learning, expressing thoughtful re- 
flections, and understanding the opinions of others in conditions that are as close to 
ideal deliberation as possible, as well as making more consequential recommendations 
for decision-making (Dryzek and Hendriks 2012; Fishkin 2018; Strandberg and Grön- 
lund 2014). Relevant lines of research offered practical steps to mitigate asymmetries 
among participants and power imbalances in discussions and decision-making process- 
es (Dryzek and Hendriks 2012; Karpowitz, Mendelberg and Shaker 2012) or to open 
spaces for deeply divided groups to engage in constructive discussions and seek collab- 
orative conflict resolution (Caluwaerts and Reuchamps 2014; Maia et al. 2017; Steiner et 
al. 2017; Ugarriza and Caluwaerts 2014). In contrast, discussion in settings outside of de- 
liberately designed forums is often characterized by poor information, participants’ in- 
attention, inequality, and power-based relationships. In this sense, the CA focus on 
mini-publics and media research on broader publics seemed essentially dichotomous. 
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In this first phase of the CA research, media studies played a relatively peripheral 
role. Generally speaking, scholars and practitioners were, above all, interested in pub- 
licity issues. This means attracting media attention or making CA messages more com- 
pelling (or understandable) to larger audiences. The visibility offered by the main- 
stream media is certainly important; and publicity matters to mobilize public 
opinion to support certain decisions on issues of common interest (Escobar and Elstub 
2017; Karpowitz and Raphael 2014; Pomatto 2019; Rinke et al. 2013). However research 
on media coverage of CAs often result in disappointment. Journalists usually produce 
limited coverage of citizens’ meetings, do not provide sufficient and qualified informa- 
tion, and use certain frames that reduce the relevance of the issues under discussion 
(Pomatto 2019; Rinke et al. 2013). Even the local media provide scant informational ma- 
terial about CA (Escobar and Elstub 2017; Karpowitz and Raphael 2014; Warren and 
Pearse 2008). The literature indicates that citizen participatory initiatives in general 
have limited ability to influence news production routines and news values (della 
Porta 2013; Caemmerts, Mattoni and McCurdy 2013). The government’s political agenda 
dominates the news, voices from official sources and knowledgeable elites are preva- 
lent, while civic causes and civic association speakers are largely ignored (Haussler 
2018; Maia 2012a; Wessler 2018). In this context, activists also report that when they 
gain media attention, the media’s logic, referring to simplification of what is happening 
and what is at stake, and tendency to personification, frequently change the character 
of their actions (Caemmerts, Mattoni and McCurdy 2013; Esser and Strömbäck 2014). 
Assuming that theoretical problems and empirical research have an internal logic 
and development, also anchored in broader sociocultural contexts, I argue that CA lit- 
erature and media studies have been more closely linked in recent years. 


27.3 Bringing together citizens’ assemblies and 
media studies: A systemic approach 


As the CA theory developed, it incorporated a series of inquiries from deliberative 
thinkers themselves, as well as critiques from scholars working in adjacent fields. In 
this section, I argue that the CA literature has been reconstructed “from the inside 
out” so that wider publics gain increasing influence on theoretical and analytical 
framework, so to speak. When scholars adopt a holistic perspective, everyday discus- 
sions and media-based communication, both mediated and through social media, ac- 
quire new analytical relevance. In this sense, a holistic approach helps researchers 
to go beyond previous concerns about deliberation within forums, putting new issues 
on the research agenda (Bachtiger and Parkinson 2019; Dryzek et al. 2019; Hendriks, 
Ercan and Boswell 2020; Maia 2018; Maia, Hauber and Choucair 2023; Mansbridge et 
al. 2012). 

The criticism that isolated discussions (and policymaking recommendations) rep- 
resent a problem to democratic legitimacy in CAs is recurrent among deliberative 
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scholars themselves (Chambers 2009, 2017; Lafont 2015; Neblo 2015). Simone Chambers 
(2009) has long argued that while mini-publics are often seen as antidotes to various 
evils in democratic societies (citizen apathy, low level of political trust, and a lack of 
sense of political effectiveness), broader citizenship, however, cannot be overlooked. 
Focusing exclusively on mini-publics risks bypassing the political judgement of a broad- 
er body of citizens; and political decision-making on pressing issues and long-term re- 
forms requires the support of a larger public (Boker 2017; Boswell, Niemeyer and Hen- 
driks 2013; Lafont 2015). In addition to the issues of authorization and accountability, 
CA participants go through an experience that their opinions cannot be considered rep- 
resentative of the general public. They are given the opportunity to learn, eventually 
watch expert debates, and engage in deliberation on fairly egalitarian terms that 
broader publics cannot replicate (Boswell, Niemeyer and Hendriks 2013; Lafont 2015). 

Shifting from diagnosis to tentative remedies, theorists and practitioners have be- 
come increasingly interested in finding ways to “scaling up” deliberation or “spread the 
effects” of mini-publics beyond deliberative forums (Gastil and Knobloch 2020; Niemey- 
er 2014; Niemeyer and Jennstal 2018; Setälä et al. 2020; Warren and Gastil 2015). Thomp- 
son (2008) suggested that this gap can be bridged if the broader public is prepared to 
accept the conclusions of an assembly because they trust the members. Along these 
lines, Niemeyer (2014) highlighted that mini-public participants can provide “distilled 
information” to help a larger body of people to make good judgements about complex 
issues, with reduced cognitive effort. In his words, mini-publics can be used as “a lad- 
der for increasing the deliberative nature of the overall system” (Niemeyer and Jenn- 
stal 2018: 339). Warren and Gastil (2015) also argued that forum members could operate 
as “enabling trust agents” among broader publics (see also Gastil and Knobloch 2020). 
According to Curato and Boker (2016), members of CAs could be induced to play a “dis- 
cursive role”, to counteract manipulative discourses or non-deliberative strategies. 

Media-based communication acquires new analytical relevance in a context in 
which scholars have become increasingly concerned with finding ways to interact 
with broader publics; and exerting influence on a larger group of people (Dryzek et 
al. 2019; Fishkin 2018; Gastil, Richards and Knobloch 2014; Lazer et al. 2015). After 
all, to spread (or expand) supposed gains from deliberation — acquisition of knowledge, 
reasoned reflection, greater motivation to listen to those who think otherwise, trust, 
greater political effectiveness — require interaction with other socially distant people 
(who have not participated in a specific deliberative initiative). This approach captures 
well the complexity of pragmatic communicative interactions, in dynamic practices of 
making and receiving claims, rather than merely “transmitting” messages. 

However the concern with deliberation beyond the protected environment of CAs 
brings back problems of public opinion and preference formation conceived as broader 
processes (Curato, Hammond and Min 2019; Fishkin 2009, 2018; Maia 2018; Warren and 
Gastil 2015). The literature on communication and media studies helps shed light on a 
number of issues in this field, and prospects for responding to these challenges require 
more collaboration across disciplines. 
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27.4 Media and the micro-macro linkage 


Developments in theoretical and empirical research towards a systemic approach 
paved the way for more interdisciplinary collaboration among deliberative and politi- 
cal communication scholars. In this section, I argue that the second movement that in- 
creased the relevance of everyday discussions and media-based communication is re- 
lated to technological developments in the digital media landscape. Thinking about 
deliberation at the mass level poses enormous challenges on the research agenda, as 
it reintroduces some variants of citizens’ cognitive and information deficits and a 
lack of interest in understanding others’ opinions. Although digital media offer multi- 
ple communication opportunities, problems of circulating disinformation, harmful 
micro-targeting, hate speech, algorithmic manipulation, polarization, and mass surveil- 
lance become central worries in the research agenda of both participatory, delibera- 
tive, scholars and media and political communication scholars alike (Bennett and 
Pfetsch 2018; Dahlgren 2018; Miller and Vaccari 2020; Pfetsch 2018; van Aelst et 
al. 2017). The growing concern with such threats urges scholars to find ways to repair 
ruptures in the public sphere and counteract illiberal or authoritarian uprisings in 
electoral democracies. 

I argued in the first section of this chapter that CA initiatives are particularly val- 
ued in the literature of deliberative democracy because these forums can be carefully 
constructed as “more perfect public spheres” (Fung 2003: 338). In contrast, everyday 
discussions and media-based communication are typically seen as unstructured and 
plagued by various democratic deficiencies, deliberately speaking, fragmentation and 
communication between like-minded people (Benkler, Faris and Roberts 2018; Sunstein 
2017); absence of mechanisms to curb intolerance and informational disorders (Chad- 
wick 2019; Vaccari and Chadwick 2020); inattention of most participants, unequal par- 
ticipation conditions; and prevalence of voices or interests of the most powerful actors, 
at the expense of the underprivileged and actors with fewer resources (Bimber and Zú- 
ñiga 2020; Maia 2014 Bennett and Pfetsch 2018; Dahlgren 2018; Pfetsch 2018; van Aelst et 
al. 2017). 

Deliberative scholars continue to develop refined versions of citizen forums, 
searching for institutional resources and procedures to improve the quality of discus- 
sions, but with increasing sensitivity to the complexity of processes interrelated with 
external publics (Boulianne 2017, Setälä et al. 2020; Suiter et al. 2020; Vrydagh, Devillers 
and Reuchamps 2020). When the analysis of parliaments and mini-publics is expanded 
to external political contexts, deliberativeness is less likely to be found. In this context, 
maintaining rigid boundaries between discursive practices in formal and informal set- 
tings can therefore be a fruitless effort. I fully agree that communicative exchange out- 
side the properly designed forums hardly looks like deliberation (Bachtiger and Parkin- 
son 2019; Chambers 2017; Maia 2017). Yet, it is common to conceive the digital landscape 
in an abstract way and combine this generic approach straightforwardly with users’ 
inattention, spread of lies, hate speech, etc. Perhaps, pessimism about the threats 
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posed by the social media is moving very fast and far towards generalizations about 
citizens’ incompetence and partisan motivations (Chambers 2020; Miller and Vaccari 
2020). In this highly differentiated terrain, the nature and purpose of online settings, 
affordances for communication, moderation, among other factors, are important for 
shaping the interactions at play (Chadwick 2017 2019; Ekström and Shehata 2018; 
Maia, Hauber and Choucair 2023; Strandberg and Grönlund 2014). The distinctions 
on people’s affective identification to groups, partisan alignments under different con- 
ditions and specific situations, should also be critically surveyed (Boulianne 2017; Gastil 
et al. 2018; Lindell et al. 2017). 

A caveat is needed before we proceed further First, I start with the general prem- 
ise that deliberation is not a purely natural behaviour likely to be found in any circum- 
stances. Proper conditions for democratic interactions should be kept in perspective 
when seeking to craft discursive engagement in informal settings (Bachtiger and Par- 
kinson 2019; Chambers 2017, 2020; Habermas 2017; Mansbridge et al. 2012; Maia 2017). 
Deliberation is a particular mode of communication and interaction (Cohen 1997, Hab- 
ermas 1996), and scholars in this research field should definitely not abandon norma- 
tive commitments when observing and analysing communicative exchanges. By hold- 
ing normative conceptions, one can make fundamental distinctions in practical 
ways, for instance, between reciprocal interactions in contrast to hierarchical ones; 
equalitarian cooperative effort of persuasion in contrast to power-based interactions; 
respectful behaviours and reasoned disagreement in contrast to disruptive or intoler- 
ant ones, and so on (Maia et al. 2017; Steiner et al. 2017). Thus, normative criteria re- 
main important as ever to deal with situations that violate democratic deliberative 
principles and corresponding expected behaviours. 

Having said that, it is important to know more about how deliberative and non-de- 
liberative practices may intertwine. Demands and recommendations generated by CA 
initiatives are likely to compete with the views and discourses of other actors in differ- 
ent settings, as politicians, media professionals, celebrities, religious leaders, etc. con- 
tinually provide inputs to communicate with ordinary citizens and obtain direct feed- 
back (Benkley, Faris and Roberts 2018; Bimber and Zúñiga 2020; Neuman 2016; Swart, 
Peters and Broersma 2018). More theoretical and empirical research is needed to un- 
derstand the processes of preference formation, opinion building, and coordination 
of political action, through continuous communicative loops in digital media (Cham- 
bers 2020; Maia 2012b; Mansbridge and Macedo 2019). Systematic comparison between 
specific discussion taking place in different locations (Esau, Fleuf§ and Nienhaus 2020; 
Maia and Rezende 2016; Maia et al. 2020) helps evincing where, when, and to what ex- 
tent actual processes approximate to deliberative standards and expectations; and in 
different moments of communicative interactions. Informal settings and everyday dis- 
cussions should be investigated with equal serious attention and meticulous measure- 
ment as those discussions occurring in legislatures and deliberatively designed forums. 

One of the main contributions of a large body of empirical research on CAs has 
been to demonstrate how to design deliberative forums in practical ways — providing 
qualified information, moderation strategies, and procedures to motivate thoughtful 
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reflections and respectful reciprocal interactions (Caluwaerts and Reuchamps 2014; 
Fishkin 2009 2018; Karpowitz, Mendelberg and Shaker 2012; Ugarriza and Caluwaerts 
2014). The crucial question, then, seems to be: beyond the protected environment of 
the mini-public, is it possible to build incentives for respectful listening and discursive 
exchange, including strategies to compensate for suboptimal conditions? In addition to 
current efforts, a common research agenda across different scientific and professional 
fields driven by ideals of democratic inclusion and plurality seems better equipped to 
find answers and build promising interventions to face contemporary challenges to de- 
liberative politics. 


27.5 What can be done? 


The reflections developed in the previous sections lead us to the bleak scenario from 
which we started: the decline of citizens’ trust in democratic institutions; increased in- 
civility among elected leaders and polarization among political groups. Systems think- 
ing does not provide any specific remedy, but it facilitates the exploration of complex 
issues of various levels of discursive engagement and types of communication. Against 
the general criticisms that CAs need to be reconnected with broader publics, media and 
communication studies can (and should) play a central and strategic role today. In this 
scenario, I would like to propose three lines of inquiry for actions: (i) within the mass 
media, (ii) digital communication, and (iii) incentives for CA members’ own agency and 
communication with non-participants. 


27.5.1 Within conventional media organisations 


Literature on civic associations, NGOs and social movements has long indicated that 
building a systematic knowledge of the overall media ecology — including a set of op- 
portunities and constraints of media practices, assumptions and attitudes towards dif- 
ferent media formats and technologies — is important to effectively interact with media 
professionals (della Porta 2013; Maia 2014; Mattoni 2013; McCurdy 2013). Civic associa- 
tions, while being highly specific about the topic they choose to promote (e. g., public 
health, children’s issues, LGBTQ issues, domestic violence, people with disabilities, cli- 
mate change), offer examples of a range of initiatives to achieve consequential change 
in mainstream media approaches to citizen demands. These initiatives comprise: (a) ca- 
pacity building for media professionals: offering workshops and training for media 
professionals helps familiarize them with relevant aspects of the subject matter and 
bringing them into close contact with experts; the elaboration a set of principles to 
guide the reports and become regular and reliable sources among other important 
stakeholders, contribute to change frame-building and issue-relevance (Caemmerts, 
Mattoni and McCurdy 2013; Karpowitz and Raphael 2014; Waisbord 2009); b) systematic 
media monitoring: maintaining regular forms of surveillance on the volume and qual- 
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ity of media content helps to reflexively constrain biased news coverage, media stereo- 
types, and marginalization. Press observatories and media watchdogs also develop (or 
sponsor) research on media content in order to disseminate and share study data with 
media organizations to identify media achievements, deficiencies, and improvement 
actions (Maia 2014; Porto 2012; Waisbord 2009; Wardle and Derakhshan 2017; Wessler 
2018); and (c) media criticism: dissemination of ratings of media programmes with 
the highest level of complaints; giving awards to recognize quality reporting and creat- 
ing discussion forums for media content that adversely affects members of disadvan- 
taged groups, causes harm, or violates public interests helps to improve the context of 
regular reporting. 

These initiatives suggest that the shortcomings of mass media reporting should not 
be treated as fatal but as demonstrative of the need to do more than simply send letters 
to editors, issue press releases, or give interviews to journalists. CA organizers could 
motivate media professionals, who work on conventional media organizations, to be- 
came collaborators. Once included in the chain of experts involved in CA planning, im- 
plementation, and outcome analysis, media professionals could take place in discussion 
panels, media monitoring strategies, and enhance public communication at different 
levels. Obtaining mass media attention and supporting citizens’ demands (to promote 
changes in a desired direction) requires engaging with media professionals on a more 
regular basis, and planning actions for the different components of the information 
ecosystem. 


27.5.2 Multiplatform digital communication. 


Mini-publics are embedded in larger contexts and CA organizers and professionals are 
now forced to operate in the interconnected digital environment. Previous studies have 
shown that deliberately designed forums can exert considerable influence over a large 
number of people (Gastil and Knobloch 2020; Lazer et al. 2015; Boulianne 2017; Suiter et 
al. 2020). Perhaps, the central challenge now might be to communicate with wider au- 
diences, through a democratic form of communication that generates intelligible pat- 
terns of some sort in an adverse terrain, such as authoritarian discourses or illiberal 
values, for example. 

Thus, the CA communication across platforms and discursive agency needs more 
elaboration. It is important to explore the link between online and offline behaviours, 
and design local, contextualized, interventions. For instance, CA organizers and media 
professionals could produce activist videos to circulate at different scales, in order to 
find their way back to the messaging and social media applications now incorporated 
into the daily work of reflection, contestation, and mobilization (Ekström and Shehata 
2018; Maia 2018; Valenzuela et al. 2019). 
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27.5.3 Citizens’ assembly participants’ own communication 


In addition to implementing a set of initiatives related to conventional media and de- 
veloping their own cross-platform communication, CA organizers could engage partic- 
ipants themselves to craft media practices to advance desired goals. This would require 
support and directives for forum participants through a more programmatic response 
to dysfunctional information. Efforts to “scaling up” deliberation or “spreading the ef- 
fects” of mini-publics beyond deliberative forums remain little more than speculative 
at this point (Gastil and Knobloch 2020; Niemeyer 2014; Niemeyer and Jennstal 2018; 
Warren and Gastil 2015). However, mini-public participants as “trust-enabling agents” 
are called upon to play a broader and more constructive role to counteract the spread 
of disinformation and strengthen democratic values, goals, and motivations. 

Several studies (Chadwick 2017, 2019; Ekström and Shehata 2018; Miller and Vaccari 
2020) have advanced our understanding of direct, bidirectional, and multidirectional 
communication with ordinary citizens on digital platforms. Still, much remains to be 
done to integrate this knowledge with practical democratic innovations. At least parti- 
ally, current research on social media supports the view that enthusiastic politically ac- 
tive users could operate well as amplifiers of corrections and deliberative-capacity 
building agents, in the “brighter” side of information diffusion. For instance, research 
that detects the impacts and dissemination of dysfunctional information and harmful 
activities to which citizens must respond can be articulated with critical thinking and 
digital media literacy. Surveys have indicated that higher media awareness and citi- 
zens’ concern with reputable sources have positive effects on curbing spread of dys- 
functional information (Newman 2019; Guess, Nagler and Tucker 2019). Moreover, re- 
search on repetition of misinformation, social correction, and political engagement 
suggests that pernicious effects are diminished when coherent correction is delivered 
immediately, when it is consistent with the message recipient’s worldview, and when 
users engage in ways to legitimately gain the trust of their communication partners 
(Valenzuela et. al. 2019; Walter and Tukachinsky 2020; Rossini et al. 2021). 

In this line, planning ethical and regulatory interventions, as well as combating the 
harmful effects of social media, could become frequent themes for collective discussion 
in CAs. Concerns about public ignorance, spread of lies, and illiberal commitments de- 
mand finding ways for fellow citizens to become more informed about how to acquire 
accurate information, develop motivation to listen to those who think otherwise, and 
articulate mutually accepted solutions to conflicts of views and interests. Existing 
fact-checking organizations, for monitoring and data measurement at the individual, 
community, platform, and social level, can be associated with mini-public initiatives 
to build common frameworks to mitigate toxic communication and strengthen demo- 
cratic interventions (Guess et al. 2019; Newman 2019; Wardle and Derakhshan 2017). 
Often, elected representatives are not the central promoters or supporters of deliber- 
ative democracy initiatives. But one thing is clear: engaging CA participants is crucial to 
building resilience across wider publics and broadening support for deliberative prac- 
tices more consistently along systemic lines. 
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27.6 Conclusion: Rethinking a common research 
agenda for citizens’ assemblies and 
communication studies 


I began this chapter by arguing that research on mini-publics and research on media 
communication were nested in different fields, as scholars’ interests seemed divorced. 
Continued engagement with system thinking and the growth of digital communication 
have created an awareness of common concerns. The link between CA and media stud- 
ies does not, of course, eliminate specific interests and objectives. However, the dia- 
logue between these disciplines helps to structure innovative research projects, provid- 
ing conceptual tools to facilitate empirical analysis inside and outside the forums, and 
to move from one level of analysis to another. 

Models of media and political communication serve deliberative studies poorly un- 
less the normative dimension is maintained. Throughout this chapter I have argued 
that examining political discussions, whether in formal, semi-formal, or informal are- 
nas, requires careful identification of the specificities of each context, with equal ana- 
lytical rigour Rather than ignoring the boundaries between environments, tracking 
communicative practices across a set of institutions and a set of actors seems a prom- 
ising research agenda for better understanding the complexities that emerge in every- 
day life communication and rethinking the active role of citizens in deliberative poli- 
tics. With a rich philosophical foundation and a remarkable body of empirical research, 
CA has always implied that conditions can be rebuilt and resources or incentives be 
provided for emancipatory personal development and democratic social inclusion — 
even as the social world may be increasingly becoming more averse to deliberation. 
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Andrea Felicetti 
28 Social movements and citizens’ assemblies 


Abstract: Social movements and citizens’ assemblies are drawing closer to each other 
Besides engaging in internal practices of participatory and deliberative politics, some 
social movements are now increasingly advocating for and taking a role in the imple- 
mentation of citizens’ assemblies, arguably the main instrument through which delib- 
erative democracy has been pursued. This phenomenon raises theoretical and empiri- 
cal issues which we need to better understand to exploit its democratic potential. This 
chapter reviews some of the ongoing interactions between social movements and citi- 
zens’ assemblies. It points out to some key developments in research on the topic and 
envisages the strengths and weaknesses of this relationship. Movements and CAs can 
develop a mutually beneficial relationship that benefits democracy. Nevertheless, citi- 
zens’ assemblies and activism tend to be informed by different logics. If they are not 
carefully dealt with, they might put these forms of democratic life at odds with each 
other. 


Keywords: democracy, deliberation, participation, social movements, activism, citizens’ 
assemblies, representation 


28.1 Introduction 


This chapter explores the way social movements and citizens’ assemblies (CAs) are 
drawing closer to each other in one of the most interesting developments in the con- 
temporary democratic landscape. To be sure, social movements have long engaged in 
forms of “assembleary” democracy giving prominence to group discussions and deci- 
sion making (Mansbridge 1983; Polletta 2012). Sometimes, they have also been agents 
of democratic innovation, for instance, by asking for referendums and citizen initia- 
tives as della Porta and colleagues (2017) have documented in the case of Catalonia, 
Greece, Iceland, Italy, and Scotland in recent times. Today an increasing number of so- 
cial movements, intended as instances of collective action aimed at conflict against op- 
ponents, characterized by dense inter-organizational networks and by actors sharing 
lasting identities and forms of solidarity (Diani 1992), are now advocating for and tak- 
ing a role in the implementation of CAs, arguably the main instrument through which 
deliberative democracy has been pursued. This phenomenon raises theoretical and em- 
pirical issues which we need to better understand to exploit its democratic potential. 

In the next section, I offer an overview of ongoing interactions between CAs and 
social movements. Then, I review some of the key developments in research on the 
topic and offer some thoughts on the strengths and weaknesses of this relationship. 
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Movements and CAs can develop mutually beneficial relationships, and indeed this 
strengthens the possibility of promoting political change. However, if not carefully 
dealt with, the different logics informing public deliberation and activism might easily 
put these forms of democratic life at odds with each other I conclude with an invitation 
to pay greater systematic attention to this topic given its growing significance and great 
democratic potential. 


28.2 Citizens’ assemblies and social movements 
today 


In the last few years, a host of ground-breaking processes have given CAs a new scope 
and relevance (OECD 2020). One of such processes, the 2019 Great National Debate of 
France provides insights into the interaction between public deliberation and activists, 
as this assembly was created in reaction to a social movement, the Yellow Vests. Briefly, 
this movement, born in 2018 as a protest against an environmental tax on fuel, engaged 
in relentless contestation of the perceived injustice of political and economic systems in 
France, and generated mobilization on a scale unseen in the country since the World 
War II. Interestingly, among its political claims, the Yellow Vests movement featured a 
demand for direct democracy and the introduction of popular initiatives. After months 
of stalling and concessions, President Macron, organized a Great National Debate, 
which was a national-level deliberative and participatory process with the stated objec- 
tive of learning about the grievances raised with the intention of envisaging future de- 
velopments. That is one of the largest, initiatives involving CAs including 19 through 
France (overseas regions included). However this unprecedented development met 
with the staunch resistance of activists who denounced it as an attempt to use delib- 
eration against mobilization. In retaliation, many Yellow Vests activists engaged in 
what they called a True National Debate. This consisted of a series of initiatives that 
were aligned with the movement’s direct democratic and grassroots ethos. The move- 
ment’s attitude toward the Great National Debate undermined the legitimacy of this 
experience, reviving long-standing concerns about the use of innovations to exclude 
critical voices (Ehs and Mokre 2020). 

Another well-known case is the French Citizens’ Convention on Climate (Eymard 
2020), which was conceived in response to the popular mobilizations of the Yellow 
Vests movement and climate change activists. This assembly has enjoyed the support 
of movements, and, in effect, it has led to an ambitious recommendation plan. The 
adoption of these recommendations and their implementation, however, proved to 
be a challenging aspect since parliament accepted only part of the proposals advanced 
by citizens, very much to the discontent of environmental activists (see Paulis 2020; Gir- 
audet et al. 2021). Such dynamics suggest that understandably the relationship between 
public deliberation, including CAs, and social movements, is not set in stone but made 
of dynamic phenomena that are bound to evolve over time. 
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Going beyond these illustrations from France, many national-level CAs are being 
established systematically across Europe. As well as the ongoing Citizens’ Assembly 
model adopted in Ireland in 2016 to deal with matters of constitutional relevance (Far- 
rell, Suiter and Harris 2019), numerous other national deliberations have been institut- 
ed to deal with climate change. CAs on climate change have already been convened in 
many countries, for example, Denmark, France, Germany, Ireland, and the UK, and 
they are being planned for many more, including, the Netherlands, Sweden, and 
Spain. Frequently, in such cases, mobilizations have played an important role, often 
driving the action. Examples of these are Extinction Rebellion, one of whose three 
core goals is the creation of climate assemblies, and Fridays for Future, whose activists 
demand more meaningful involvement of citizens in politics. There are other such 
movements including #RiseForChange and networks of groups whose claims include 
the institutionalization of deliberative and participatory democracy (Mellier and Wil- 
son 2020). In point of fact, we do not know if constructive interactions between inno- 
vators and activists will occur These experiments are fundamental means to revitalize 
democracy (Dryzek et al. 2019) but, of course, there might be flaws that could under- 
mine their democratic potential and jeopardize that of future initiatives. 

The body of cases from which we can learn is growing steadily in size and variety, 
and a lot of these are from the lower levels of government, which are the traditional 
loci of democratic innovations (Geissel 2012). While for the sake of this chapter I will 
focus on Europe, interesting cases are by no means limited to that area.’ Chile, for in- 
stance, hosted one of the most remarkable processes of political change driven by ac- 
tivism. It featured democratic innovations, in some of the foremost institutions of the 
country up to the constitutional level and had a role for citizens’ assemblies too (see 
Pogrebinschi and Ross 2019). Coming to Europe, in Belgium, there has been an unpre- 
cedented effort to establish permanent bodies of randomly selected citizens in regional 
governments, pioneered by the Permanent Citizens’ Dialogue of the German-speaking 
Community of Belgium, the so-called Ostbelgien Model (see Niessen and Reuchamps 
2022). In addition, in an unconventional attempt to modernize the traditional channels 
of representative democracy, the Agora Party managed to elect a representative to the 
Brussels Regional Parliament to speak for a network of self-developed bodies of ran- 
domly selected citizens whose overarching aim was to promote participatory democra- 
cy (see Junius et al. 2021). Across Europe, there is also a wealth of hybrid democratic 
innovations, which feature a mix of deliberative and participatory elements, online 
and face-to-face interaction, and top-down and bottom-up processes at all levels of gov- 
ernment (Geissel 2019). Further there are CAs such as the one in Gdansk in Poland. The 
decisions of this particular assembly are ratified by the mayor provided they are ap- 
proved by the majority of deliberators (Gerwin 2018). Activists’ demands often contrib- 
ute to these developments. This is the case, for example, with regard to the establish- 


1 Websites such as https://participedia.net/ and https:/wwwlatinno.net/ offer an extensive list of cases 
of democratic participation including those led by social movements and citizens’ assemblies. 
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ment of dozens of local climate assemblies across Europe and the recent wave of local 
assemblies from Budapest in Hungary to Oxford in the UK that have been created to 
deliberate on local measures for combating ecological destruction. 

Besides pressuring for deliberation, movements contribute to initiate CAs. For in- 
stance, they might urge political leaders to use these devices to address a certain prob- 
lem. Movements can also be enclaves where deliberative and participatory democracy 
ideas, sympathetic to CAs, are hosted, producing leaders that will eventually enter po- 
litical institutions and enable change, as we see in Southern and Eastern Europe with 
local municipalities, most notably, in Spain, Slovenia, Croatia, and Serbia. Also, the 
movements’ role is important to pressure decision-makers to take up the deliberations 
of citizens (della Porta and Felicetti 2022). Finally, movements cannot only contribute to 
input and implementation of CAs. They can also contribute to citizens’ deliberation by 
speaking before them as experts, advocates, and testimonials (see Talpin 2015). 

Current developments offer a promising prospect for strengthening democracy, 
but it is important to understand that they also offer substantial grounds for misunder- 
standings and opposition (see Gastil and Knobloch 2019). That risks happening when 
deliberation is introduced as a top-down project, with unclear credentials as to expect- 
ed impacts, disconnected from the wider democratic system, in the context of commun- 
ities that did not ask for public deliberation in the first place (Felicetti and della Porta 
2019). For example, in Italy, the construction of a high-speed railway line connecting 
the city of Turin to Lyon across the French border resulted in hotly contested attempts 
to mimic public deliberation on the topic (Esposito et al. forthcoming). Parkinson 
(2006) noted similar worrying dynamics of exclusion in the context of his research 
on deliberative democracy in relation to health reform in the UK. Not all democratic 
innovations are beneficial for democracy, and it is important that scholars consider 
such cases (Spada and Ryan 2017). 


28.3 Public deliberation and social movements 
research 


As Cristina Lafont has recently argued, scholars need to better understand how the cur- 
rent phase of democratic innovations affects democratic life. This is particularly true 
for CAs that are making inroads into mainstream political arenas and debates (Lafont 
2019). A conspicuous body of research helps us in this regard. For instance, scholars 
have studied the design of innovations in general and CAs in particular (Dean, Boswell, 
and Smith 2020; Saward 2021), and their relationship with decision-makers (Hendriks 
and Lees-Marshment 2019), administration (Boswell 2016), the wider public (Bedock 
and Pilet 2020; Jacquet 2019), and even with the burgeoning democratic public engage- 
ment industry (Lee 2014). 

Both academic debate and public commentary report on CAs being initiated in re- 
sponse to the mobilization of social movements (Mellier and Wilson 2020). However, 
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activists have played a key role in processes of democratic renewal even before move- 
ments such as the Yellow Vests, Extinction Rebellion, and Fridays for Future started to 
engage prominently with democratic innovation processes. For example, the innovative 
Icelandic attempt at crowdsourced constitutional reform, which included citizen delib- 
eration, was a reaction to anti-austerity protests (Landemore 2015), and the G1000 in 
Belgium, an original civil society-based deliberative and participatory process, was es- 
tablished in response to protests against the ineffectiveness of the political system (Ca- 
luwaerts and Reuchamps 2014). Even if they did not lead to policy changes, and in the 
Belgian case there was no direct institutional innovation either, in effect, these at- 
tempts brought deliberative democracy into the political debate in these two countries 
and beyond (Jacquet et al. 2021). 

As is known in the field of democratic innovations, democracies have continuously 
devised innovations at different levels of government to deal with an ever-expanding 
set of political problems (Saward 2003). From a deliberative democracy standpoint, CAs 
have long been the main forum of choice to promote meaningful forms of engagement. 
These are specifically designed venues to engage randomly selected citizens loosely 
representative of a community of reference who take part in facilitated interactions 
to exchange views about a certain problem under examination and then make recom- 
mendations to policymakers and/or the wider public (Gronlund, Bachtiger and Setala 
2014). Pioneering efforts in this direction have come from deliberative experiments 
in Europe such as the consensus conferences in Denmark and the German planning 
cells in the 1980s, and these were paralleled by similar experiments in the USA such 
as citizens’ juries. In the following decades, mini-publics have differed widely, taking 
the form, for example, of deliberative polls (Fishkin 2018) or CAs (such as the pioneer- 
ing assemblies on electoral reform in Canada). There has also been a plethora of local 
deliberative bodies that have started to achieve political relevance and that feature in- 
teraction with activists (Elstub and McLaverty 2014). Generally, activists’ engagement 
with these consensus-oriented and randomly selected bodies has been more modest 
than their involvement with participatory organizations (Polletta 2015). By comparison, 
the greater role of movements in the current wave of CAs might create more radical 
forms of democratic participation (Sintomer 2018). 

The field of social movement studies, in which the relationship between popular 
mobilizations and democracy has long been studied (Tilly and Wood 2020; Giugni, McA- 
dam, and Tilly 1998), is also a vital source of scholarship. Departing from a view of mo- 
bilizations as threats to democracy, which have been fuelled by the pathological behav- 
iour of some citizens, activism has long been recognized as a constitutive element of 
any democratic society (Markoff 2015). Historically, movements have contributed to 
the democratization of Western democracies, as a wealth of scholarship on women’s, 
workers’, and student movements testifies (Meyer and Tarrow 1998). Long before 
CAs attracted attention from the government, movements have been key actors in 
all waves of the democratization of European states, and they continue mobilizing 
for democracy also elsewhere (Della Porta and Mattoni 2014). More generally, move- 
ments have often considered their political struggles to be a fight for democracy, as ex- 
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emplified by the wave of anti-austerity movements in Southern Europe and beyond 
(Gerbaudo 2017). 

Extant scholarship details how movements have engaged extensively in participa- 
tory and, successively, deliberative forms of internal democracy (Polletta 2014). Acti- 
vists’ ideas and practices have inspired developments in participatory and deliberative 
theories of democracy (Floridia 2017). These, in turn, have contributed to informing the 
practices of new activists (Mansbridge 2003). Today, activists are also engaging in inno- 
vative democratic practices that spread widely across publics and bring about institu- 
tional change in some cases (Felicetti 2021). Particularly after the Great Crisis, move- 
ments tend to address their grievances at the systemic level, targeting representative 
institutions and claiming the need for them to work more inclusively and effectively 
(Giugni and Grasso 2018). Besides invoking more direct democracy and reclaiming 
spaces for agonistic democracy close to or apart from the state (Mouffe 2014), move- 
ments’ claims have also often resonated with participatory and deliberative forms of 
democracy (Della Porta 2013). Research on social movements has highlighted the con- 
tribution of activists to maintaining and deepening democracy (Fominaya and Feenstra 
2019), and researchers have shed light on how social movements help initiate impor- 
tant conversations that address deficiencies and various governance problems in de- 
mocracies (Elstub and Escobar 2019; Della Porta and Doerr 2018). 


28.4 Assessing interactions between social 
movements and citizens’ assemblies 


An increasing number of CAs in particular and deliberative forums more generally 
seem to be initiated in the wake of movements’ mobilization (Mellier and Wilson 
2020). A growing literature highlights how disruption, interruption, and contestation 
on the one hand, and co-creation, inclusive governance, and collaboration on the 
other can all offer valuable forms of interaction between actors in a democracy 
(Doerr 2018; Curato 2019). Nonetheless, why and how the interaction between CAs 
and movements develops has not received due attention yet. In particular there is 
no clear theory as to what interactions might be considered desirable for democratic 
systems. 

In democratic theory, this effort is today conducted usually within the context of 
debates around the notion of democratic systems (Warren 2017; Mansbridge et 
al. 2012). Starting in the field of deliberation, the systemic approach to democracy is 
evolving fast, and is being refined through the incorporation of concerns from other 
approaches to democracy. Nevertheless, the ability of the systemic approach to capture 
and assess the complexities of the interactions between movements and activists 
should not be taken for granted (Drake 2021). One promising way of assessing the in- 
teraction is the democratic ecologies concept proposed by Pickering (2019), which goes 
beyond functionalist approaches and makes more room for complexity. 
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Further the relationship between movements and CAs tends to be understood with 
reference to two distinct views on activists’ politics and democratic innovation. Specif- 
ically, on the one hand, innovations and movements are seen as potential partners for 
democracy (Della Porta 2013; Fung and Wright 2003); on the other hand, however, they 
are deemed as likely opponents (Mouffe 1996; Pateman 2012). Potential for cooperation 
is rooted in different factors. Innovators and activists tend to share a commitment to 
democracy. They might benefit from engaging with each other For instance, gaining the 
support of movements could be an asset for innovations trying to involve the public, as 
it happened during the Icelandic attempt at constitutional reform. On the other hand, 
movements could benefit from public deliberation on problems representative systems 
fail to address, as, for example, Extinction Rebellion’s proposal for CAs on climate 
change illustrates. Also, institutional recognition can sometimes be a valuable resource 
for movements. This, for instance, occurs when movements are publicly recognized as 
political actors invested with knowledge and political clout on a problem. Activists 
could also provide a valuable perspective and advocacy in democratic forums, and par- 
ticipating in such assemblies might prove to be a learning experience for activists. Fi- 
nally, movements might have an additional chance to affect politics because of their 
involvement with innovations, whereas innovators might benefit from obtaining the 
support of movements in the implementation of the outcomes of a process. As the 
French Citizens’ Assembly on climate change now illustrates, political commitment 
at the highest level and high quality deliberation of citizens is no warranty still that 
radical, systemic political change can overcome the entrenched dynamics of represen- 
tative politics. Similar to what happens with the participatory wave most famously em- 
bodied by the early Participatory Budgeting in Brazil, social movements’ support re- 
main an essential element to hard won, democratic change. Overall, the prospect of 
radical democracy and democratic renewal can hardly be established if the value of 
CAs and social movements as carriers of more participatory and deliberative visions 
of democracy is not affirmed (Cini and Felicetti 2018). 

Substantial advantages, however, correspond to a plethora of potential hindrances, 
especially when innovations are proposed as shortcuts to democracy (Lafont 2019). 
Epistemologically, involvement in often short processes of public deliberation will 
hardly lead citizens to grasp the radical positions that activists have developed through 
long-standing socialization and engagement in groups (Fung 2009). In terms of power 
CAs might be used to give the impression of involvement with the public without ced- 
ing any power (Johnson 2015), as an instrument of cooptation, or to exclude radical cri- 
tiques of policy ideas from discussion (Lee and Romano 2013). There can be tensions 
between the more radical aims of movements and institutional innovators’ wish to ap- 
pease the needs of the neoliberal state (Young 2001; Lee 2014). Deliberative engagement 
implies challenges, for example, movements having to adapt to the terms of engage- 
ment set by organizers, thereby putting aside their adversarial repertoire of action 
to pursue more consensual methods instead. Strategically, involvement with innova- 
tions limits the ability of movements to question the organizers, who could be political 
adversaries, and enhances the risk of their being sidelined in the contest to submit 
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ideas. Activists would then be faced with a dilemma as to whether and how to proceed 
(Polletta 2016). 

Finally, it is necessary to take into account the fact that social movements have 
varying levels of concern about democracy itself. Even movements explicitly promoting 
democratization might behave differently and even sceptically toward participatory or 
deliberative bodies (Felicetti, Niemeyer, and Curato 2015). Although, in general, move- 
ments rooted in far-right and religious groups (Castelli Gattinara and Pirro 2019) are 
not openly adverse to liberal democratic norms and institutions, with the exception 
of extremist groups, their openness to processes of democratization has been ques- 
tioned and deemed opportunistic. Not all innovators see activists’ role in CAs favour- 
ably. Funders and facilitators responsible for democratic processes may need to be re- 
sponsive to institutional, professional, and industry logics that may be at odds with 
activists’ way of thinking (Lee 2014). The former might, for example, envisage a sub- 
stantially different process by which the social movement’s concerns could be recog- 
nized or expect the movement to play a role it did not expect. As recently argued by 
Felicetti (2021), close observations of the real-life practices through which actors engage 
remains fundamental to understand how in different contexts they consider the oppor- 
tunity to build ties with each other and how the timing of this interaction enables or 
hinders their collaboration. 


28.5 Conclusions 


The current rise in CAs and its increasing proximity with social movements is one of 
the most interesting and potentially positive developments for contemporary democra- 
cies. As this phenomenon evolves it becomes increasingly important to understand it in 
its complexities. Research from the fields of deliberative democracy and social move- 
ment studies has taken us beyond a stage where CAs or social movements could just be 
dismissed as minor, ancillary elements in democratic life. Theoretical refinements and 
empirical studies show that neither overly optimistic nor exceedingly critical views 
help us gain a realistic assessment of what happens when these two democratic phe- 
nomena meet. Nevertheless, the study of the relationship between activism and delib- 
eration is far from mature. The current trend towards greater interaction between 
movements and CAs’ commands and would certainly benefit from greater research ef- 
forts on this topic. 
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Part 5: Conclusion 


Yanina Welp 
29 Citizens’ assemblies: Beyond utopian and 
dystopian approaches 


Abstract: The concluding chapter identifies outcomes and main trends emerging from 
the collections of contributions included in the Handbook. The goal is to help relocate 
the conversation about citizens’ assemblies on a pragmatic and well documented 
ground, leaving aside both over-optimistic (utopian expectancies looking for a 
“magic solution”) and over-pessimistic portrayals (that foresee any action addressed 
to produce change as worsening the problems intended to resolve, failure or at too 
high of costs). Following Albert Hirschman (1991), it is assumed that there are dangers 
in both action and inaction, so CAs need to focus on canvassing and assessing and 
guarding against risks as much as possible. To develop this strategy, the text is struc- 
tured along the following lines: the global spread of CAs beyond ethnocentric views; 
the discussion on their authorization, accountability, and legitimacy; their outcomes 
and evaluation; their scalability and best design; their public support and potential 
to provide answers to global challenges (climate change, global democracy); and 
their connection to regime type (authoritarian or democratic). 


Keywords: citizen’s assemblies, ethnocentrism, authorization, accountability, legitima- 
cy, evaluation, institutional designs, public support, global challenges, regime type 


29.1 Introduction 


The collection of chapters presented in this first Handbook of Citizens’ Assemblies (CAs) 
offers a comprehensive and broad overview of the ongoing political and theoretical de- 
bate around CAs as well as its multifaceted empirical assessment. This final chapter 
does not pretend to end such a rich discussion with closed conclusions but rather to 
identify both outcomes and main trends emerging from the contributions. The goal 
is to help relocate the conversation about CAs on a pragmatic and well documented 
ground, leaving aside both over-optimistic (utopian expectancies looking for a 
“magic solution”) and over-pessimistic portrayals (that foresee any action addressed 
to produce changes as worsening the problems intended to resolve, failure or at too 
high of costs).’ Following Albert Hirschman (1991) we assume here that there are dan- 
gers in both action and inaction, so CAs must focus on canvassing and assessing and 
guarding against risks as much as possible. The chapters presented in this Handbook 
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share in common multiple reflections, developments, and evaluations to seriously iden- 
tify their potentialities and limits to reinforce democracy. The text is structured along 
the following lines: the global spread of CAs beyond ethnocentric views; the discussion 
on their authorization, accountability, and legitimacy; their outcomes and evaluation; 
their scalability and best design; their public support and potential to provide answers 
to global challenges (climate change, global democracy); and their connection to regime 
type (authoritarian or democratic). 


29.2 A Western focus on a global phenomenon 


The Introduction by Julien Vrydagh (Chapter 1) sets the floor by defining our approach 
to CAs in a broad sense, which allows for moving beyond the narrow understanding of 
democratic innovations and deliberative democracy as belonging to Western democra- 
cies. Vrydagh recognizes both that CAs have historical roots and a global incidence, 
while the current CA revival is linked to Western democracies’ developments of 
mini-publics and more specifically CAs. The main assumptions behind the promotion 
of these participatory institutions have been related to achieving conditions for conse- 
quential democratic deliberation (CAs are expected to draw a unique picture of what 
the whole citizenry would think about a public issue if it had the time to deliberate on 
the matter), to produce inclusion (understood as a result of descriptive representation 
of ordinary citizens, by selecting them by lot) and to have influence (effects on policy- 
making). But these assumptions are being challenged internally: by criticism on the 
theoretical approaches to CAs and their empirical evaluations, as well as externally, 
by works from critical perspectives and from several disciplines. The introduction ac- 
knowledges potential answers, sometimes complementary and sometimes contradicto- 
ry, to the numerous questions that emerge alongside the proliferation of CAs. 


29.3 Citizens’ assemblies under the lens of 
authorization and accountability 


A main objection posited to CAs are their lack of authorization and accountability, con- 
sidered hallmarks of democratic representation. It is a fact that randomly selected rep- 
resentatives are not authorized or accountable in the same ways as elected represen- 
tatives. However, Michael K. MacKenzie (Chapter 2) argues that this is flawed logic 
given that “CAs will be useful and valuable only if they add something to our democrat- 
ic systems, as opposed to merely reproducing more of what we already have”. Mack- 
enzie suggests to change the focus from individuals to the institutions and calls for un- 
derstanding the role played by CAs within the ecologies of other democratic 
institutions which are authorized and accountable to the publics they serve. In 
doing so, CAs are well suited to provide descriptive, discursive, surrogate, and gyroscop- 
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ic representation, all forms that do not require direct links to accountability. For in- 
stance, a randomly selected second chamber — a sort of permanent CA with a contin- 
ually rotating membership — would not be directly accountable, in electoral terms, to 
the people it serves, but it would have its decisions scrutinized and sanctioned or re- 
jected by an elected chamber The example makes evident that the specific design and 
features of the CA (permanent or not, with mandatory or advisory capacities, among 
others) are relevant for the discussion. It is also important to remember that there 
are many other bodies playing central roles which are not directly accountable neither, 
like judges and jurors in many systems (in others they are also elected). 

Agreeing with MacKenzie on considering accountability a less salient problem of 
CAs when they are embedded in a broader democratic system (e.g. ecologies of dem- 
ocratic institutions), Pierre-Etienne Vandamme (Chapter 3) invites consideration of dif- 
ferent forms of understanding accountability. Following Jane Mansbridge’s (2014) work, 
the author stresses that there are at least two different forms of accountability: sanc- 
tion-based and trust-based, and the former could operate independently of electoral 
sanction. Vandamme offers some arguments in the literature about limiting individual 
accountability to avoid individual citizen representatives being exposed to public pres- 
sure and lobbying (for example, with the use of secret ballot). The right to recall the CA 
is also listed as an option to introduce institutional accountability. A remarkable point 
to take into account is the reconfiguration of the classical trade-off between account- 
ability and independence when talking about CAs. This is because it is often the inde- 
pendence of CAs from electoral promises and public pressure that is invoked to justify 
their epistemic added value. “Yet, if they cannot deviate from public opinion without 
sanction, these epistemic benefits (including the possibility to leave room for the inter- 
ests of foreigners and future generations) might be jeopardized”, affirms Vandamme. 


29.4 Controversial legitimacy and capacity to 
strengthen democracy 


There is an ongoing discussion about the different types of decision-making authority 
CAs should have, with merely consultative on one extreme and binding on the other. 
For Cristina Lafont (Chapter 4) the central question is not simply about how much 
power their participants ought to exercise, but rather and above all, the specific capaci- 
ty in which they are supposed to exercise that power If the goal is to enhance the dem- 
ocratic legitimacy of political decision-making, a positive outcome will be achieved 
when CAs have a positive impact and improve the quality of the deliberative process 
of opinion and will-formation in which the citizenry participates. Lafont’s central con- 
cern in this chapter is that “If the aim of institutionalizing CAs is to empower a few 
participants to do the thinking, deliberating and deciding for the rest of the citizenry, 
then it is hard to see how these innovative institutions can have a positive democratic 
impact”. 
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On a more favourable view than Lafont, Antonin Lacelle-Webster and Mark War- 
ren (Chapter 8) explore the role of CAs in democratic systems and the ways in which 
they can strengthen democracy. Their first focus is on the normative problems a polit- 
ical system needs to solve in order to count as “democratic”. And the answer provided 
is that a democratic system must (a) empower inclusion of those affected by collective 
decisions; (b) form preferences and interests into collective agendas and wills; and then 
(c) convert these into collective decisions, such that people rule over themselves. They 
look at potential sites in which CAs can strengthen democracy by supplementing other 
institutions and practices (elections, ballot measures, legislatures, executive agencies, 
public spheres, political parties, and constitutional processes) and conclude advocating 
for CAs in places where they can strengthen the deliberative and representative dimen- 
sion of democratic polities. 

A broader approach to the legitimacy challenge is offered by Stephen Elstub and 
Zohreh Khoban (Chapter 9), who discuss the six most prominent critiques to CAs: (1) 
that members of the public do not have the capacity to engage in meaningful deliber- 
ation and decision-making; (2) that CAs do not contest power relationships in society; 
(3) that CAs are excessively manipulated spaces, with participants having little control 
over the design; (4) that CAs are easily co-opted by public authorities and have little 
policymaking impact; (5) that CAs only include small numbers of participants, and 
therefore exclude most of the public from deliberation and decision-making; and (6) 
that because CAs are representative, they do not do enough to promote the voice 
and interests of minorities and marginalized groups who are most adversely affected 
by the policy issues. Elstub and Khoban develop a proposal within the deliberative sys- 
tem approach to connect CAs with other democratic institutions embedded in the po- 
litical system. The main point is then to provide concrete and established links between 
CAs and other parts of the political system, including civil society, parliaments, govern- 
ment, and the media, to enhance their impact on policy debate and opinion formation 
in the informal and formal public spheres. 


29.5 But do citizens’ assemblies work for improving 
democracy and good governance? 


Moving from theoretical approaches to literature reviews and empirical assessments, 
several chapters in the Handbook discuss the impact of CAs. Focusing on the uses of 
CAs to solve the crisis of democracy, Rasmus Ø. Nielsen and Eva Sørensen (Chapter 10) 
argue in favour of a systemic turn able to achieve more dialogue between the practi- 
tioners working to develop, refine, and institutionalize mini-public innovations and the 
academics who critically scrutinize their contributions to democracy. Their argument is 
illustrated with the assessment of four different formats of mini-publics (the Citizens’ 
Jury and the Planning Cell; Open Space Technology, Future Search, and World Café; the 
Consensus Conference and the Deliberative Poll; and the Citizens’ Assembly pioneered 
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in British Columbia). Their basic idea is “to shift or expand the scope of how mini-pub- 
lic formats are evaluated: from the direct and measurable effects of individual experi- 
ments to the broader functional effects that putting different mini-public formats in 
the toolbox of decision-makers and institutions has on the democratic system”. 

To answer the question about the working of CAs to improve democracy, there is a 
need to evaluate outcomes. Thus, how can we measure the effects of CAs? Didier Calu- 
waerts and Min Reuchamps (Chapter 18) build a framework for evaluating CAs in- 
spired in the OECD Evaluation Guidelines for Representative Deliberative Processes 
(2021) that focuses on the evaluation of both process design integrity and deliberative 
experience. Caluwaerts and Reuchamps develop a set of criteria based on input (rep- 
resentativeness of the CA composition, the openness of the agenda and the epistemic 
completion, or in other words, the quality of information accessed), throughput (quality 
of participation, the quality of decision-making, and the contextual independence of 
the process), and output (public endorsement for the CA and its recommendations, 
the political uptake, and an assessment of the policy implementation). But not all cri- 
teria have the same value. The authors argue that the quality of representation (input), 
the quality of participation (throughput), and the political uptake (output) are primary 
evaluation criteria while binary assessments should be avoided. 

Elisa Minsart and Vincent Jacquet’s (Chapter 21) starting point is that multiplying 
CAs with little impact on the policymaking process would only reinforce an already ex- 
isting crisis of confidence from citizens towards the political system. There is a need to 
know the impact of CAs on policymaking that at the same time requires a definition of 
impact and an accurate method to measuring it. Minsart and Jacquet identify three 
types of impacts: congruence with decisions, defined as “a desk-based research method 
which assesses impact based on the textual correspondence between a citizen-created 
idea and public policy documents”; consideration of CA recommendations, what is un- 
derstood as references to the CAs in the discourses of different actors; and impact on 
structure, as enduring practices in decision making. While the previous methodology is 
based on discourse analysis, impact on structure can be assessed using different ap- 
proaches such as surveys, interviews with civil servants or political leaders and ethno- 
graphic observation. 


29.6 The scope and scalability of citizens’ 
assemblies’ recommendations 


One of the most common criticisms of CAs is that they serve as symbolic or “simula- 
tive” participation or even as distracting participation. Recommendations could be 
well grounded but would be ignored or misused for political cherry-picking — politi- 
cians may choose recommendations they like and neglect those they dislike. Manipu- 
lation and co-optation are also typical criticisms. Brigitte Geissel (Chapter 5) focuses 
on the options that could ensure recommendations made by CAs are taken into ac- 
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count. Basing her proposal on the participatory system approach that advocates the 
systematic and systemic connection of collective will-formation with decision-making, 
Geissel envisages five models of CAs: (1) with different tasks, (2) Multi-level (3) Multi- 
issue Referendum (4) Randomly selected parliament and (5) Deliberation Day, all of 
which connect CAs to either decision-making by representatives or by citizens. 

Drawing on the recent developments in the theory of deliberative democracy and 
their own empirical work on various other democratic practices, John Boswell, Carolyn 
Hendriks, and Selen A. Ercan (Chapter 7) suggest expanding the repertoire of democrat- 
ic reform in contemporary democracy. Their central proposal moves the current focus 
on democratic reform from designing to “mending”. This addresses a key criticism by 
opening the room to include citizens, administrators, and decision-makers in a debate 
that was until now controlled by “democratic designers” because “the pursuit of dem- 
ocratic repair needs to move away from a ‘social laboratory’ mode and towards an ap- 
proach associated with ‘reflexive governance”. 

Participatory system approaches and a more flexible and inclusive understanding 
of CAs for democracy are complemented in the Handbook by a chapter devoted to pro- 
posing the interaction between different forms of referendums and CAs. In the past, 
deliberative and direct democracy were seen as opposites, one focusing on the quality 
of deliberation and opinion change and the other on empowering decisions. Nenad Sto- 
janovic (Chapter 14) offers a combination of both. He differentiates the actor who is 
entitled to initiate a process (institutional actors, reform advocates, or citizens at 
large) and the outcome of a popular vote (binding or consultative) and elaborates a con- 
ceptual roadmap regarding the linkage between CAs and mechanisms of direct democ- 
racy to present an overview of the various points within the process leading to a pop- 
ular vote, in which deliberative mini-publics could be meaningfully employed. One of 
the limits of the proposal comes from the scant use of instruments of direct democracy. 
However, there are promising experiences such as the Irish model and the Citizens In- 
itiated Referendums (CIR) or Oregon model, as well as the Swiss practice. 


29.7 Who should organize citizens’ assemblies and 
who should participate? 


There is an idealized conception of ordinary citizens, whose deliberation would be 
epistemically superior as well as an idealized view connecting bottom-up initiatives 
with a more democratic approach than top-down initiatives. Sonia Bussu and Dannica 
Fleufß (Chapter 11) identify the two models generally in discussion when designing a CA 
based on who initiates the CA: bottom-up or top-down approaches. The authors make it 
evident that the distinction is too narrow on one hand (there are more dimensions to 
be taken into account) and the assumptions on their limitations and potentialities in- 
complete (the connection of top-down CAs with political elites and less disruptive goals 
and the connection of bottom-up CAs with disruptive aims to challenge established 
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power relations). To classify a CA, not only the initiator (public agencies or state insti- 
tutions vs social movements, civil society, grassroots initiatives) matters, but also the 
level of openness in the process and the normative values and conceptions of democ- 
racy and the core aims. After reviewing concepts and evidence, Bussu and Fleuf argue 
that “bottom-up approaches are not necessarily better than top-down initiatives at 
bringing in disempowered interests and ensuring more inclusive processes, top- 
down CAs do not seem to have such a good record in terms of impact just because 
they work closely with state institutions”. Thus, they favour flexible combinations of 
both approaches. 

Standard or more common CAs are composed by so-called “ordinary citizens”. 
Nonetheless, there are also many forms of hybridization that open room to discuss 
pros and cons. Clodagh Harris, David M. Farrell, and Jane Suiter (Chapter 12) analyse 
the topic feeding their argument in the currently best-known example of a mixed-mem- 
ber mini-public, the Ireland’s Convention on the Constitution (2012-2014). If a central 
concern refers to the ways in which the politician members can frame and influence 
the process at the input stage, it is applicable to “pure” assemblies as well as to mixed- 
member forums for deliberation (MMDFs). But in the case of MMDFs, there are addi- 
tional issues related to parity of esteem between the citizen members and the elected 
officials, as well as parity between the politician members themselves (governing and 
opposition parties, etc.). Harris, Farrell, and Suiter list as benefits of mixed forms that 
(1) the inclusion of elected representatives directly in the deliberations can ensure vis- 
ibility for the recommendations, (2) it may increase politicians’ and the political estab- 
lishment’s trust and confidence in deliberative processes, (3) including politicians may 
lend greater epistemic value to the process as they allow for learning by bringing dif- 
ferent perspectives and lived experiences to bear on the given topic, and (4) mixed 
forms have the potential to increase trust in politics, politicians, political institutions, 
and the wider policymaking and legislative process. However, these benefits can be un- 
dermined by power asymmetries and elite domination. 


29.8 The mini-public’s opinion and the general 
public’s opinion 


Another central argument against CAs is their supposed lack of connection with the 
general debate — the “shortcut to democracy” to use Cristina Lafont’s term (Chapter 4) -, 
a more general concern on public opinion and opinion change within the CAs and on 
the broader public. John Rountree and Nicole Curato (Chapter 6) consider how CAs 
form a link with the wider citizenry by contributing to public deliberation; inviting 
public deliberation; and triggering a meta-deliberation on the value of these assemblies 
in public life. In making this link, three different routes are considered: (1) members of 
the public may watch the deliberations unfold live or through recordings of the pro- 
ceedings; (2) citizens can learn about the deliberations through the media; or (3) citi- 
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zens may review the final report from the assembly. These different routes may pre- 
sent challenges: for instance, opening public consultations could show cases where 
an assembly’s recommendations do not align with public input. Rountree and Curato 
acknowledge this and argue that it does not necessarily signal a problem because de- 
liberation is a transformative process, and assembly members after going through de- 
liberation would not be expected to mirror public opinion. 

Still, little is known about the effects of CAs on the wider public. Saskia Goldberg 
(Chapter 20) focuses on how CAs affect non-participating citizens and how non-partic- 
ipants perceive CAs. In doing so, she differentiates between theoretical claims, ob- 
served effects, citizen’s expectations, and perceived legitimacy. A central claim of Gold- 
berg’s chapter is that deliberative democracy theory places high expectations on CAs, 
but these expectations are not consistently met in empirical studies. There are some 
positive empirical findings but evidence mostly refers to unsystematic single-(best)- 
case studies that need to be contextualized further Finally, citizens’ perceptions and 
support for CAs are moderately positive regarding their implementation. However, 
as stressed in many other chapters, context matters. 

Beyond the previous discussion on the connection between public opinion and the 
work and recommendations of CAs, there is a discussion about the knowledge aims of 
CAs. Marina Lindell (Chapter 19) underlines that too much emphasis has been placed 
on opinion change as the primary outcome of a deliberative process while largely over- 
looking the quality of deliberation and its impact on these effects. Her work focuses on 
inclusion, diversity, and deliberative disagreement, experts and evidence, and reflec- 
tion and perspective-taking and their role for these transformations. As some highly 
relevant findings, Lindell argues that clarification and “structured disagreement” 
could be more important than opinion change per se; and clarification may well en- 
compass polarization, moderation, or stability of opinions. Making sure that a deliber- 
ating group has a diversity of epistemic resources as well as a diversity of perspectives, 
is crucial. Finally, Lindell agrees that the demand for consensus from many delibera- 
tive democrats may be counterproductive. “An expectation of reaching consensus 
can create an obstacle to a critical dialogue and individual perspectives may dominate 
the agenda and define consensus. It might also prevent minority inclusion and force 
minority opinions to form after the group.” 

CAs have been studied relatively in isolation. Many chapters here support the need 
to move to a systemic turn but there is also a growing request to develop a contextual 
approach. Rousiley C. M. Maia (Chapter 27) argues that the holistic approach to CAs 
cannot ignore the interfaces between discussions in deliberately designed forums 
and the more mundane discussions outside those forums. Maia focuses on the connec- 
tion between CAs and communication studies. Including media studies and platform 
digitization on the research agenda is helpful to think across institutions and the 
wider public, as well as the interplay of deliberative and non-deliberative practices. 
Maia argues that “Rather than ignoring the boundaries between environments, track- 
ing communicative practices across a set of institutions and a set of actors seems a 
promising research agenda for better understanding the complexities that emerge in 
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everyday life communication and rethinking the active role of citizens in deliberative 
politics.” 


29.9 Children, climate change and global 
democracy 


Some challenges democracies currently face are connected to the political definition of 
the future in times of growing and increasingly controversial globalization. We have 
decided to include chapters on children participation, climate change, and suprana- 
tional democracy and CAs to explore the extent to which CAs could produce solutions 
or are charged with unfounded expectations. 

On the basis of their age and lack of capacity, children are excluded from electoral 
politics as well as from CAs. Against this argument, Kei Nishiyama (Chapter 13) argues 
for the inclusion of children providing three arguments: inclusion of children is epis- 
temically beneficial for adult citizens to gain a deeper understanding of perspectives 
and interests of future generations. Inclusion of children is also beneficial for children 
themselves as it enables them to act as agents of democracy who communicate with 
various political agents (e.g., lay citizens, experts, elected officials) and influence the 
policymaking process, which is usually difficult to achieve in other popular simulative 
practices such as mock elections or mock parliaments. Finally, some forms of inclusion 
of children in CAs are synergistic in many ways with existing political engagement 
practices for children (e.g., children’s parliament, social movements). Nishiyama 
shows the different forms in which children can be included, such as imaginary and 
symbolic inclusion; adult-child collaboration and adult-centric practice; and children 
participation, direct and consultative. On this topic, childrens’ contribution to CAs 
could be powerful and straightforward. 

One of the most prominent topics tackled by CAs relates to global warming and 
climate change. CAs with this focus have been launched in France, Germany, Ireland, 
Belgium, and the United Kingdom, among others, and are invoked and demanded by 
social movements such as Extinction Rebellion as well as broader civil society net- 
works like KNOCA, the Knowledge Network on Climate Assemblies. Louise Knops 
and Julien Vrydagh (Chapter 16) discuss the potential of Citizens’ Climate Assemblies 
(CCAs) to respond to the climate crisis, both in terms of scope and ambition of policy 
solutions, and in terms of enhancing the democratic legitimacy of these policies. They 
organize the discussion around four key dimensions: territoriality (a global issue 
whose management is based on the nation state), temporality (policymakers face 
short-term consequences of their decisions and need to combine solutions for different 
challenges at the same time), conflict (that refers to frictions and disagreements 
around climate change), and denialism (the fight for the “truth” that opposes science 
to conspiracy at the extremes). Knops and Vrydagh show the extent to which some 
challenges faced are beyond the scope of CCAs: 
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it is clear that CCAs on their own won't be enough to overcome the state-interests or the techno- 
capitalist bias that currently prevent the adoption of binding environmental policies at the global 
level; nor will they be able to seriously tackle questions of environmental injustice. Likewise, CCAs 
seem incapable of injecting some environmental reflexivity into institutional contexts that current- 
ly escape democratic control all-together in particular among large economic actors. 


The authors believe that CCAs can make important contributions to tackle climate 
change and increase the democratic legitimacy of climate policies, but caution CCAs 
as providing a silver-bullet solution. 

As with climate change, there is an expectancy on CAs to promote global democrat- 
ic governance. In this regard, there are several experiments at the European Union 
level launched by NGOs, international organizations and social movements to trigger 
CAs at the supranational level. Irena Fiket (Chapter 15) offers an overview of these de- 
velopments based on the systemic approach to deliberation. Fiket shows that in the last 
fifteen years, there has been a political interest to adopt CAs to resolve the democratic 
deficit at the supranational level. It goes hand in hand with a broader theoretical move- 
ment for the introduction of deliberative democracy into global policymaking. Howev- 
ey, she finds relevant differences between the supranational level in the case of the EU, 
on one hand, and the global political context, on the other The first and more relevant 
difference is that there is a political effort at the EU to democratize the entire system of 
policymaking in which CAs are just a small part, while the process of democratization 
actually never started at the global level. With this in mind, the author does not reject 
the promotion of CAs as remedies to the democratic deficit at the supranational level, 
but calls attention to the need to discuss CAs with reference to the political context. 
This consideration is fundamental to avoiding the spread of symbolic experiments 
with high ambitions and yet less capacity to have effects. 


29.10 Who supports citizens’ assemblies? 


Why would citizens be in favour of instruments of deliberative democracy instead of 
the classic representative system? Relying on empirical data, David Talukder and Jean- 
Benoit Pilet (Chapter 23) describe citizens’ support for instruments of deliberative de- 
mocracy. The authors show that many citizens tend to be in favour of such instruments, 
but a majority is against CAs to replace elected politicians (data come from EPIS web- 
based survey, in which 15,406 citizens from 15 European countries were interviewed 
between 13 March and 2 April 2020). They attempt to understand which factors explain 
or correlate with citizens’ support for CAs and explore the role of political engagement, 
political frustration, social trust, and ideology. Evidence in general offers results con- 
ditioned by context. The study shows a difference between left-wing and right-wing citi- 
zens that has been under-theorized, and could be related to a more inclusive vision of 
politics by left-wing actors. Finally, the overview shows that some citizens evaluate CAs 
by taking into account their policy outputs, indicating that “citizens are not policy 
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blind. They primarily care about the policies that will be implemented, and less about 
the procedures and institutional arrangements to reach a decision.” 

CAs are far from being unanimously supported by decision-makers and there are 
intuitive explanations: decision-makers need to give away a part of their power when 
initiating a CA and then need to deal in some ways with the recommendations pro- 
duced, whether implementing them or explaining why they should not be implement- 
ed. But CAs also provide decision-makers with the opportunity to increase both the le- 
gitimacy and quality of political decisions. Christoph Niessen (Chapter 24) analyses how 
elected officials perceive CAs, examining when they are supported and when they are 
opposed. Niessen builds a conceptual framework expecting elected officials’ attitudes 
to vary depending on their interests, ideas, and institutions: 


Surprisingly, the investigation of institutional factors did not find supporting evidence of elected 
officials’ attitudes being related to the length of their political career This means either that 
other factors, be it rational or ideological ones, outweigh it, or that institutional socialization is 
very quick and leads politicians swiftly to defend electoral institutions over CAs. 


It is self-evident that changes in the way in which policymaking is framed would affect 
public servants. The promotion of participatory forms of democracy would necessarily 
lead to changes in the role of public servants, and to the emergence of new public serv- 
ants profiles, such as the figure of an individual working in the public or the private 
sector who works to design, implement, and/or facilitate participatory forums. Jehan 
Bottin and Alice Mazeaud (Chapter 25) review available data and find that “from the 
point of view of public agents, the value of citizen participation is less democratic 
than instrumental, which influences the type of processes they carry out”. The study 
distinguishes two types of agents: those whose mission is to design and organize par- 
ticipatory mechanisms, and those who are in charge of a sectoral policy and who are 
impacted by the implementation of a deliberative process. The second group is not only 
much more numerous but is also affected by the organization of participatory and de- 
liberative processes without having organized it themselves. 

Finally, despite that many global and local social movements are supportive of CAs, 
the interaction between CAs and the development of social movements is yet to receive 
due attention. In the words of Andrea Felicetti (Chapter 28), 


Theoretical refinements and empirical studies show that neither overly optimistic nor exceedingly 
critical views help us gain a realistic assessment of what happens when these two democratic phe- 
nomena meet. Nevertheless, the study of the relationship between activism and deliberation is far 
from mature. The current trend towards greater interaction between movements and citizens’ as- 
semblies commands and would certainly benefit from greater research efforts on this topic. 


Thus, far from showing a clear path and trend, again, there is a call for developing 
more research and looking more carefully at specific political processes. 
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29.11 “Participatory authoritarianism” and populist 
support to citizens’ assemblies 


CAs are associated with democratic settings. However, careful concern is required 
when examining how CAs can fit and serve political purposes in authoritarian regimes. 
Baobang He (Chapter 22) analyses the different uses of deliberative citizens’ assemblies 
in China, Cuba, and Libya. In China, the authoritarian ruling is based on public reason- 
ing, persuasion, and utilizing a diversity of consultative and deliberative devices. 


It aims to control society and manage and cultivate people through community engagement and 
political participation. Public deliberation serves a similar function to a fire alarm. It is a critical 
mechanism of crisis management that is driven by authoritarian leaders to manage democratic 
pressure. 


What He identifies as deliberative authoritarianism would show that some forms of 
empowerment, even if controlled, contribute to authoritarian resilience. While this is 
more evident in China and to some extent in Cuba, it is not present in Libya and 
would explain to some extent the collapse of Gaddafi’s personalized regime. 

Focusing on three Latin American experiences — the Popular Councils in Cuba (PC), 
the Councils and Cabinets of Citizen Power in Nicaragua (CCCP), and the Communal 
Councils in Venezuela (CC) —- Armando Chaguaceda and Raudiel Peña Barrios (Chap- 
ter 17) show how these councils which fit within our definition of CAs, work to mobilize 
and consult the population with very limited impact on local politics and administra- 
tion. This is because several structures that enable local participation are formally cre- 
ated but stripped of the autonomy necessary for civic empowerment. Moreover the 
subjects of participation operate as executors, receivers, and/or correctors, at the 
local level, of political and administrative agendas coming from above. Chaguaceda 
and Pefia Barrios propose the category of “semi-citizens”, which is halfway to the 
total dispossession of rights/agency (subjects) and formal recognition and empower- 
ment. As a final conclusion, the authors stress that 


in an environment of political autocratization, the partisanship of public management and deval- 
uation of electoral integrity, lose potential as circuits of representation based on the “people” idea, 
oriented to an agonist activation of democracy, to become spaces of harmonization and Schmittian 
suppression of politics. 


And what about the connection between CAs and populism? Do populist parties and 
populist citizens support CAs? Kristof Jacobs (Chapter 26) identifies two strategic mo- 
tivations for populists: Outcome-contingent motivations, which deal with whether or 
not parties will benefit from the reform; and Act-contingent motivations, which deal 
with the perceived electoral benefits or costs attached to the act of supporting a reform 
or innovations. The findings are mixed. Populist parties only seem to support CAs when 
they deliver the outcomes they want. This is a message for those hoping that CAs as a 
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tool of more popular involvement in the decision-making process placate to populist 
parties. More optimism brings the analysis of populist citizens. When they participate, 
they seem content and grade the event similar to non-populist citizens. Even more, 
they do not seem more motivated by a desire to get what they want: there is no differ- 
ence between populists and non-populists and both groups gave the events a fairly high 
grade. Once again, “outcome-contingent motivations play a substantial role, but the 
process seems to have been good at creating satisfaction with the outcome: only 
very few participants were dissatisfied”. 


29.12 What then, for or against citizens’ 
assemblies? 


Citizens’ assemblies have generated enormous expectations, idealized in their ability to 
lead to the best decisions based on a supposed (and highly questionable) epistemic su- 
periority. Lately, more concerns have emerged on their lack of accountability and the 
limits of their legitimacy. CAs have been activated with incipient frequency, undoubted- 
ly due to their lower political cost (compared to, for example, the calling of binding ref- 
erendums, which have a direct effect in challenging authorities’ power and decisions). 
The representativeness of CAs is understood as based on descriptive representation or 
on representing “ordinary people”, but their lack of accountability or lack of authori- 
zation are some of the supposed weakest aspects. This review allows us to maintain 
that it is the isolation in which most CAs tend to be designed that presents the main 
challenge to their success. The lack of accountability will not be a problem if CAs 
are included in participatory ecologies and even combined with referendums. But 
their lack of incidence and embeddedness and laboratory design will undermine 
their capacity to reinforce democracy. 

Despite support by some social movements, the available evidence shows that 
there is not majoritarian support to replace a representative system with CAs. Utopian 
approaches to CAs do not contribute to understanding their potential from a realistic 
approach. Even more, it would be wrong to assume that CAs are by default democratic. 
As the prominent example of China shows, CAs can be implemented in authoritarian 
contexts with relative success (some degree of incidence in the definition of public af- 
fairs perceived as non-conflictive by the regime). This evidence does not play against 
CAs but it does play against simplified approaches to controversial processes. Current 
developments show that there has also been an idealization of bottom-up mechanisms 
and the benefits of activating assemblies made up “purely” by ordinary citizens (ignor- 
ing or undermining the role of public servants and practitioners and the potential ben- 
efits of hybrid models that include politicians). The different chapters included in this 
Handbook relocate the debate on more pragmatic and complex bases, which did not 
reveal binary and definitive classifications, but rather invite us to consider the contexts 
and dynamics of the democratic process outside design laboratories. 
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